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THE OUTLOOK. 


E publish in another column a letter from a 

workingman, and on another page an ediio- 
rial reply to it. If we had edited this letter, if we had 
even Omitted personal allusions in it which are quite 
foreign to the usual tone of articles in our columns, 
we should have impaired its significance. We have 
made such inquiries as satisfy us that Mr. Willett is 
what he appears to be, a workingman, and that his 
letter therefore indicates a feel ng that may be as- 
sumed to be common, if not dominant, in the class 
which he undertakes to represent. We make no en- 
deavor to go over his letter, item by item, and express 
a discriminating and critical judgment upon its state- 
ments. That is not our usual custom ; for we assume 
that our readers are generally able to do that service 
for themselves. Two or three things, however, need 
to be said, with some emphasis, respecting the posi- 
tions implied, if not asserted, in this letter: 1. What- 
ever excuse there may be for revolutionary measures 





into money and leave a lawless community, and they 
would be quick in case of revolution to doit. The 
chief sufferers from violence are always the honest 
workers, who are absolutely dependent on peace and 
good order for the opportunity to earn their daily 
bread. 2. The Christian ministers are, with but very 
few exceptions, by their instincts, their education, and 
by their social position, the warm friends of the 
workingmen. They preach a Gospel which itself cen- 
ters around One who chose for himself that position. 
They are, most of them, children of workers, and 
come from homes made sacred by daily toil. They 
are themselves wage-workers, living generally on 
small salaries, and it is neither right nor wise 
to fling their sympathies back in their faces, and turn 
away in contempt from the hand of brotherhood they 
stretch out to their brethren. 3. While there isa 
considerable truth in what our correspondent says as 
to the ruling classes, no class has a monopoly of 
either virtue or vice. Christ would not have been 
crucified but for the ruling classes ; nor by them if 
the ruled classes had not suffered themselves to be 
governed by their passions, not restrained and 
guided by their reason. 

England is now Cer ree the scenes through 
which this country passed a year ago. Political 
meetings are so numerous, and political speeches so 
continuous, that the great London newspapers find 
it izopossible to report them except by a system of 
rigid selection. It is noticeable that the oraiorical 
efforts of Lord Randclph Churchill are, for the most 
part, ignored by such Conservative newspapers as 
the ‘‘ Standard” and the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” There 
isa goed deal of excitement and some violence, the 
Marquis of Lorne being a conspicuous victim of Tory 
bad temper and riotous feeling last week ; but these 
things are not worse than usually attend general 
elections. The Liberals have just issued a party 
manifesto of a very unusual character, and the enter- 
prising correspondent of the New York ‘ Evening 
Post ’—whose letters are among the most valuable 
of their kind which any American newspaper gives 
its readers—has telegraphed a synopsis. This mani- 
festo takes the shape of a book entitled ‘‘ Why Am 
I a Liberal ?” and contains definitions and confessions 
of political faith by the foremost members of the 
Liberal party. Robert Browning answers the ques- 
tion in a characteristic sonnet : 

‘“* Why? Because all I haply can and do, 
All that I am now, all I hope to be, 
Whence comes it, save from fortune setting free 
Body and soul, the purpose to pursue, 
God-traced for both? Of fetters not a few, 
Of prejudice, convention, fall from me. 
These shall I bid men, each in his degree, 
Also God-guided, bear, and gayly, too? 


** But little do or can the best of us; 
That little is achieved through liberty. 
Who then dares hold, emancipated thus, 
His fellow shall continue bound? Not I, 
Who live, love, labor freely, nor discuss 
A brother’s right to freedom. That is why.”’ 


Mr. Gladstone sends the following definition: ‘‘ The 
principle of Liberalism is trust in the people, quali- 
fied by prudence. The principle of Conservatism is 
mistrust in the people, qualified by fear.” Earl 
Rosebery answers: ‘* Because I wish to be asso- 
ciated with the best men in the best work.” Mr. 
Chamberlain writes: ‘* Progress is the law of the 
world. Liberalism is the expression of this law in 
politics.” 





The calmness with which England faces all the 
issues and possible changes involved in the coming 





democracy ; their supremacy has never been in such 
serious danger as to-day, and yet they show not the 
slightest alarm. The reader of the English Conserva- 
tive newspapers finds nothing hysterical in their treat- 
ment of the situation, none of those alarmist attempts 
to frighten people into action which have often 
before served the ends of the Conservative party. 
The possible advent of the English Democracy to 
power evidently excites no fear, a fact which of itself 
registers a mighty change of English opinion. Polit 
ical possibilities which unter any other form of 
government would give rise to tle deepest anxieties 
and the blackest auguries of the future are discussed 
in England as calmly as if they simply involved the 
change of an administration. This is one of the 
great gains of popular government, and one of those 
gains which is often overlooked by the critics of 
democracy. Popular government means, in a very 
deep and_large sense, the education of the people ; it 
not only secures the ends which other forms of 
government attain, but it trains the people in intelli- 
gence and self-control by the way. It is for this 
reason that a political movement which is nothing 
short of revolutionary, and which in Germany, in 
Russia, or even in France would upset business and 
disturb society to its very foundations, is being 
worked out with no more excitement than attends 
ordinary elections. 


The sensation in Danish polities duninds the past 
week has been an attempt to murder Mr. Estrup, the 
Premier. Mr. Estrup has now kept himself and his 
minions in power by illegal means so long that it can 
scarcely surprise him if illegal means are at last re- 
sorted to in order to oust him. It is, of course, to 
be deplored that law and morality should have been 
set aside in one case as well asin the other. The 
fact is, Mr. Estrup’s long government has been a per- 
petual violation of the constitution, and his last 
famous invention, ‘“‘the provisional budget,” has 
been the straw which will before long break the cam- 
el’s back. Mr. Estrup asserts that the law author- 
izes the Government in extraordinary emergencies to 
spend ‘‘ provisionally” the income of the national 
revenues, without the sanction of the Rgsdag. 
Such an extraordinary emergency he coutends arose 
when the Rigsdag mfused to pass his budget a yeat 
ago, and he has since spent to his heart’s content, 
governing as the agent of an absolute monarch, and 
ignoring all parliamentary control. His course is 
absolutely revolutionary ; but the trouble is that 
another revolution will be required to restrain him. 
An emergency has arisen which the constitution did 
not foresee. An impeachment trial would be sure to 
result in the acquittal of the guilty ministers, because 
the King and the Upper House of the Rigsdag (Lands- 
thing) would have the appointment of a majority 
of the judges. And it is the sympathy of these v ry 
powers which inspires the audacity of the ministers 
and makes them persevere in their disregard of con 
stitutional restraints. According to al! constitations 
the government is charged with the collecting of the 
revenues, and, within certain restrictions, also with 
their disbursement. The ministers have access to 
the money, while the representatives of the people 
have not. Now, as possession is nine points of the 
law, the ministers cannot, as long as they are sup- 
ported by the King, without violence be prevented 
from spending the public money. The Danes, who 
are a quiet aud law-abiding people, would only under 
great compulsion resort to revolutionary measures 


’ 


but the mulishness of the King and the extraordi- 
pary audacity of the Estrup ministry have created a 
situation which is absolutely insoluble by ordinary 
methods. The consciousness of this has now pene- 
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trated the masses of the people, and according to all 
accounts it is only a question of time when they will 
rise in an effort to depose King Christian and mete 
out punishment to his advisers. A revolution from 
above will be met by a revolution from below. 

As the smoke of the conflict rolls away in France, 
the results of the recent Republican defeat become 
more char. Even the Conservatives seem to compre- 
hend that it has been a Republican defeat and not a 
Conservative victory ; in other words, that the people 
have registered a stinging rebuke to their party 
leaders, but have not transferred their party alle- 
giance. The elections have not reopened the ques- 
tion of Republicanism in France ; that may be re- 
garded as settled. Even in the event of such a 
Conservative success as would place the Government 
in Conservative hands the Republic would hardly be 
endangered. The unity of action which has kept the 
various sections of the Conservatives together would 
disappear ina moment should the time ever come 
when an aggressive Conservative programme would 
be required. Between the Bonapartists and the 
Royalists there exists a gulf which is really impassa- 
ble ; both are ready to combine to defeat Republican- 
ism, but neither would tolerate the triumph of the 
other. In fact, the recent elections may be regarded 
as furnishing the most hopeful augury for the future 
of French Republicanism. They have shown conclu- 
sively that a strong national feeling is developing 
among the French people, which is capable of rein- 
forcing and inspiring the councils and the legislation 
of a great Liberal party ; and they have shown, also, 
that France is tired of military activity and advent- 
ure. It is not Republicanism, but the false ideals 
and false methods of the Republican Opportunists, 
which France has rebuked. Tonquin has been 
avenged at the ballot-box, and Chauvinism has been 
rejected by the very classes with whom it was once 
strongest. The spell of military achievement is ap- 
parently broken at last, and if this is true it is wortha 
good many Republican defeats to have demonstrated 
the fact. Meanwhile chop seas are to be anticipated 
for some time to come. The Brisson Ministry has 
very little backing, and has suffered greatly in pres- 
tige. The time is probably not yet ripe for a Cabinet 
with Clemenceau at the head, but there is probably 
no one else who can lead a Ministry, and for that 
reason the present Government is likely to keep up a 
negative kind of life. 





The latest reports from Cincinnati indicate at this 
writing a small Democratic majority in Hamilton 
County, though the question is still pending in the 
courts on certain legal questions as to real or supposed 
irregularities, if not flagrant frauds, in the official 
returns. The community is, however, thoroughly 
aroused as to the frauds; and a hopeful indication 
is afforded by the character of the contributions fur- 
nished to the Citizens’ Committee, who are engaged 
in ferreting out and prosecuting the frauds. These 
contributions are reported as averaging $1,000 a day, 
many of them ranging from five cents to one dollar 
each, many school children joining in the contribu- 
tions. It is an equally encouraging circumstance 
that several of the candidates who would have 
profited by the frauds have refused to accept the 
certificates of election which depended on fraudulent 
additions to the tally sheet. The uprising against 
the ring appears to be hearty and substantially 
unanimous, and to include both parties and all 
classes. 


The New York ‘‘Staats-Zeitung” is one of the 
most influential, if not quite the most influential, 
organ of German-American political opinion in the 
East, and its action, therefore, has a political signifi- 
cance that cannot be disregarded by the student of 
present political currents. It bolts the nomination 
of Mr. Hill, condemns the platform on which ne has 
been placed, declares itself prepared to give it ‘“‘a 
hard fight” on the question of Civil Service Reform, 
and throws it all overboard with the sweeping dec- 
laration, ‘‘ We cannot say that it has a general policy 
with which we can identify ourselves,” while it antic- 
ipates and hopes for the organization o! a new party, 
and prophesies that ‘‘the break in the Democratic 
party will come during Cleveland's administration.” 
The ‘‘ break up” of a great party is slow to come; 
but there are other indications of such a break. All 
private advices and most public indications point to 
an unshaken determination on President Cleveland’s 
part to adhere to the principles of Civil Service ad- 
ministration on which he conducted the State during 
his term of office, and to less regard rather than 








greater to the claims of party workers and party 
services for reward at the hands of the Government ; 
while there is no indication that the ‘‘ machine” is 
avy less inclined to abandon its purpose of procuring 
the offices as a legitimate part of public plunder. 
Whether the battle between these two elements in 
the Democratic party leads to a break-up or not, it is 
an indication on which all honest men may well con- 
gratulate themselves that so representative a journal 
as the New York ‘‘Staats-Zeitung” puts an honest 
Civil Service above partisan triumph, and anticipates 
without dismay the break-up of its old party, in the 
hope that a reorganized party will bring with ita 
Civil Service Reform. 

The partisan theory of government, that political 
offices are provided, not as places in which the party 
in power may serve the public, but as means whereby 
the party may continue and increase its power, fos- 
tered no grosser abuses than those which grew up in 
the navy-yards. The sudden activity of these yards 
about election time, and the appointment to them of 
men in every rank for the sake of the political influ- 
ence they could exert, from a single vote to a clan of 
voters, came to be one of the political jests of the 
times. Mr. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy, has 
just sent a letter to the officer in charge of the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard, which would be well worthy 
of report at any time, but is doubly so when given 
out a fortnight before an exciting State election. We 
quote : 

‘* The law contemplates, I think, that no political consid- 
eration shall influence the selection of workmen in the navy- 
yards. That it has been disregarded in the past can consti- 
tute no justification for the future. If the law were entirely 
silent on this subject, it would necessarily be involved in 
any attempt to make the yards effective. The yards should 
be placed where public work can be done economically and 
well: and unless they are made so, it is perfectly evident 
that they will not be intrusted with any large amount of 
public work. lt is your duty to disregard every considera- 
tion except the efficiency of the men as workmen. I am 
quite aware that the clamor for places in the navy-yard is 
80 great as to involve great disappointment on the part of 
those who cannot be given employment, and that you will 
be subjected often to unjust criticism, from the effects of 
which it is my duty to protect you. ThatI will do. But I 
shall from time to time investigate the manner in which you 
conduct the yard in this regard ; and ifin any case I shall 
ascertain that men have been taken into the yard—men 
who are not competent workmen—for political reasons, I 
shall consider it sufficient ground for the dismissal of any 
foreman, and shall dismiss him.’’ 

Every such precedent we welcome with a cheer, 
because every such utterance commends itself to the 
common sentiments of honesty in the people, and 
marks a point in political reform from which no 
future party will dare to go back, unless secretly 
and slyly, and in exceptional cases. 

The anti-Chinese feeling of the Pacific Northwest 
appears to center in Seattle, W. T., judging from the 
frequent reports of hostile demonstrations in that 
town. These have been, for the most part, confined 
to processions carrying banners with lurid mottoes, 
to incendiary speech-making, and similar evidences of 
the disturbed condition of the public mind. Doubt- 
less the persistent smuggling of Chinamen from 
British Columbia into Washington Territory has 
afforded some especial provocation. But there is 
another phase of the matter to which it may be well 
to call attention. Two years ago Seattle was ‘‘ boom- 
ing ;” for the Northern Pacific Railroad was to be 
opened, and all possible results were discounted with 
the feverish recklessness characteristic of Western 
‘*booms.” The population of the town was then 
about 7,000, and the best real estate was dealt in at 
$500 a front foot, a price sufficiently explana‘ory of 
the exaggerated ideas which prevailed. Of course the 
completion of the railroad, instead of realizing the 
golden visions of an excited community, was followed 
by a collapse and reaction, the effects of which have 
been felt by all classes in other parts of the Northwest 
as well, but particularly in this speculative town. 
It is not difficult to trace a connection between the 
distress and ‘‘ hard times” brought on by a reckless 
diseounting of the future and the present outery 
against ‘‘cheap labor,” which is not unlikely to 
lead to violent persecution of the Chinese. Without 
reviewing the discussion of the Chinese question in 
its general aspects, it would appear that in this case 
the Seattle agitators have themselves largely to 
blame for their present troubles. It should be noted 
that the better class of the Northwestern newspapers, 
headed by the Portland ‘‘ Oregonian,” steadfastly 
oppose all encouragements to incendiarism and vio- 
lence. 





A temporary interest, perhaps we should say ex- 
citement, has been caused by the publication of a 
rather remarkable letter from the Hon. Chauncey 
Depew, giving his recollections of a dinner conversa- 
tion with General Grant. The report made by Mr. 
Depew is not new, though given with some newness 
of detail. Itis to the effect that Andrew Johnson, 
at the close of the war, purposed to hang a consider- 
able number of the ex-Confederates, and that he was 
deterred from the execution of his purpose only by 
the declaration of General Grant that any attempt 
thus made to override the paroles which General 
Grant had given would be resisted by him, and he 
would appeal to Congress and the country to sustain 
him ; that the sudden change in policy which char- 
acterized President Johnson’s administration was due 
to the influence of leading men in the Southern oli- 
garchy, who from treating the President with con- 
tempt as a social inferior put themselves in amicable 
relations with him, and who proposed to welcome him 
not only as a member of their social order, but as its 
leader ; that he then proposed by a proclamation to 
direct the Confederate States to send their full quota 
of Senators and Representatives to Washington, and 
to organize a Congress in which, with the aid of 
Northern allies, the Confederates would be in a ma- 
jority ; that General Grant, seeing in this the danger 
of a new revolution, resisted at first by argument, 
and finally by threat that he would drive such a 
Congress out of the Capitol at the point of the bay- 
onet, and would appeal to the disbanded army to 
support him. That President Johnson did makea 
radical change in policy and spirit is certainly true ; 
that he contemplated the distinct treasonable purpose 
involved in the second proposition requires some 
better evidence than the recollection four years or so 
after this occurrence of a casual dinner conversation, 
when neither the President impugned nor the Gen- 
eral whose conversation is made the basis for the 
accusation are living to give any account of the 
events. 


It is evident that those who are in a position 
to know apprehend a renewed attempt this Fall to 
push through the New York Legislature the mis- 
called ‘‘ Freedom of Worship bill.” We have re- 
ceived two appeals from a committee organized to 
resist this attempt, consisting of representatives of 
the leading charitable institutions in New York and 
Brooklyn, and other prominent citizens. The his- 
tory which one of these appeals furnishes is interest- 
ing as indicating that far-sighted statesmen have 
foreseen the danger of such an attempt, and have 
endeavored to guard the Nation against it. In 1875 
General Grant recommended a constitutional amend- 
ment making it the duty of each of the States to 
establish and maintain free public schools, and for- 
bidding the teaching of religious, atheistic, or pagan 
tenets in such schools, and prohibiting the granting 
of public funds for the benefit, direct or indirect, of 
any religious sect. In accordance with this sugges- 
tion, Mr. Blaine proposed, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, an amendment to the Constitution, which 
was passed by a vote of 180 to 7, but was defeated 
in the Senate by 28 to 16. The principle of this 
amendment was subsequently indorsed by the Repub- 
lican National Convention explicitly, and in moream- 
biguous terms by the Democratic National Convention. 
Weare aware that the friends of the Freedom of Wor- 
ship bill insist that it is consistent with these princi- 
ples. Itappears tous, however, very plain—too plain 
for argument—that a law which provides that the 
inmates of public institutions, penal and reformatory 
and the like, shall be provided with worship and 
instruction according to the methods and forms of 
their respective sects, clearly violates the principle 
that public funds shall not be used for or divided 
among the different religious sects and denominations. 
We recommend those of the clergy who believe with 
us that this bill would be injurious and a violation of 
American principles to write to Charles M. Plumb, 
106 East Tenth Street, New York City, for circulars 
and information, and to take occasion, either through 
the pulpit or the press, to instruct the people of their 
vicinage respecting the question, and to create a pub- 
lic sentiment against the movement, which has not, 
so far as we know, the indorsement or support of 
any one actively interested in or familiar with the 
workings of our public institutions. 





Our readers may remember that about a year ago 
Professor James Woodrow was removed from his 
chair in Columbia (S. O.) Theological Seminary for 
holding and teaching a modified form of theistic evo- 
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lution, under the ecclesiastical organization of the 
Seminary. An appeal from this action lies to the 
three Synods of South Carolina, South Georgia, and 
Florida. The case has just beer argued in the South 
Carolina Synod, Professor Woodrow maintaining that 
the Board of Trustees had no right to remove him 
without preferring accusations and bringing him to 
a formal irial, and that his teaching is not incon- 
sistent with the Confession of Faith and other stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church. After a warm 
debate the action of the Board in summarily remoy 

ing the Professor has been condemned by a vote of 
80 yeas to 61 nays. It is reported that several mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors have resigned in con- 
sequence, and other resignations are expected to 
follow. From the imperfect report of the proceed- 
ings of the Synod we are not able to judge how far 
this action indicates any sympathy with or allowance 
for tho teaching of evolution, and how far it simply 
indicates the purpose on the part of the Synod not 
to have a Professor removed without trial according 
to Presbyterian form. The difficulty which the op- 
ponents of evolution-teaching have to meet is one 
frequently experienced in the attempt to enforce the 
provisions of an ancient creed ; this, namely, that the 
question at issue is a new one, and the creed, taking 
no cognizance of it, does not in terms or by neces- 
sary implication indicate any judgment which bears 
upon it. 


The meeting of the English Church Congress was 
held at Portsmouth two weeks ago, and was un- 
usually interesting. Semi political topics were care- 
fully avoided, and the subjects ranged from such 
themes as the ‘“‘ Relation of Morals to the Divinity of 
Christ ” to the ‘‘ Revision of the Old Testament.” The 
principal topics were the Established Church, the 
question of Social Purity, and the Relation of the 
Church to the Poor. The first topic cannot be said to 
have been discussed at all, in the true sense, since as 
a matter of course there were no advocates of disestab- 
lishment present, and a debate in which only one side 
is represented is rarely warm or luminous. Evi. 
dently the question of social purity is taking deep 
hold upon English thinkers, and, whatever may be 
said of the taste and wisdom of recent disclosures, 
they have at least served the purpose of arousing 
public attention in an altogether unprecedevted 
degree. It seems to be the feeling within the Eng- 
lish Established Church that there is a decided 
lack of ecclesiastical authority, and that what is 
urgently needed is a change which will make a legal 
center for action. As matters now stand, there is a 
great confusion and general inability to enforce 
decisions when reached and penalties when imposed. 





The first week of the trial of Ferdinand Ward was 
occupied in disposing of a demurrer and obtaining a 
jury.—lI' is reported that 3,000 of the French troops 
in Tonquin have died of cholera this summer. The 
marriage of Prince Waldemar of Denmark and Prin- 
cess Marie, daughter of the Comte de Paris, took 
place at Eu, France, last Thursday.-——At a meeting 
of the subscribers to the $250,000 Grant fund it was 
determined that the fund should be placed in the 
hands of the United States Trust Company as trustee, 
the income to be paid to Mrs. Grant for life, then to 
the children, and on their decease respectively to be 
distributed to their descendants per stirpes and not 
per capita. ——The Kansas State Temperance Union 
has demanded from the Collector of Internal Rey- 
enue a list of liquor dealers to whom United States 
tax stamps have been issued, believing that there are 
many hundred retail dealers who have Government 
permits but are violating the State laws. Their 
request was refused.—In London an indictment 
has been found against Mr. Stead and the other de- 
fendants in the Armstrong case, and their trial begun. 
——tThe decision of the Privy Council in Riel’s case 
has been adverse.——The Marquis of Lorne, the 
Queen’s son-in-law, while making a campaign speech 
at Hempstead, was attacked and driven away by a 
mob.——Mr. Parnell is to attend the meeting of the 
National Irish League in this country.——The sup- 
posed murderer of Preller in St. Louis has been fully 
identified as Hugh M. Brooks. His father has arrived 
from England and has visited him.——Civil Service 
Commissioner Thoman's resignation was handed in 
last Saturday.——The authorities in Montreal still 
meet with opposition to compulsory vaccination. One 
or two cases of small-pox have broken out in Toronto. 
——Local option by cantons has been adopted in 
Switzerland by a popular vote.——Sir H. D. Wolff's 
convention between England and the Porte in regard 








to Egypt has been signed..—-There have been no 
developments this week in the Balkan question. —— 
British troops haye been ordered to march against 
King Theebaw in Burmah. 








TO J. WILLETT, WORKINGMAN. 


VV E publish on another page your letter in full. 

We commend it to the careful consideration 
of all those who are interested in the industrial prob- 
lem, because it will give to them, if read without 
prejudice, some real insight into the opinions and 
feelings of those whose wrongs they are endeavoring 
to right, and whose condition they are endeavoring 
to improve. It must be confessed that there has 
been a great deal of condescending counsel offered 
to workingmen, and we do not wonder that they are 
inclined to resent it ; nor do we dishonor the mistaken 
sensitiveness which discoverer it, as we think you 
have done in Dr. Gladden’s lecture, where it does not 
exist. We have given you a candid hearing. We 
have said in the columns of The Christian Union 
much for the working classes ; perhaps no paper not 
distinctively a class paper has said more. Have we 
not earned the right to a candid hearing from the 
workingmen ? Will not you and those for whom you 
speak grant it tous? Indeed, let it be said frankly 
in the outset that these lines are written by one who 
counts himself a workingman, whether you would 
award him that honorable title or not. 

What is a workingman? What are the character- 
istics of the class whose condition has given rise to 
the present industrial agitation? In the Old World 
there is a class of idlers who live on inherited posses: 
sions. There is no such classin America. Capitalists 
are also workers. The number of men who live on 
the interest of their investment without adding to it, 
by labor either of hand or of brain, is comparatively 
insignificant. The class distinction in America is not 
between idlers and workers; nor is it, as you seem 
to suggest, between hand-workers and brain-workers. 
The author works with his hand, and the farmer who 
owns the acres on which he sows his seed works 
with his hand ; yet neither of them is conscious of 
suffering any injustice, or is contributing anything 
to the agitation for an industrial reorganization. 
The evils of the present social system do not fall on 
all workers alike, and certainly they are not confined 
to unintelligent workers ; that is, to those who work 
only with their hands, without any intermixture of 
their brains. The evils of our present industrial 
system fall chiefly on the wage-workers. By a 
workingman we mean a wage-worker. He works 
under a boss or master, who determines what his 
work shall be, fixes the number of hours, furnishes 
the implements uf labor, and determines the price to 
be paid. The wage-worker has no voice, or small 
voice, in the determination of either one of these 
questions. If he does not like the nature of the 
employment, the hours of labor, or the amount of 


compensation, he has before him only a Hobson's 


choice—to find another boss or master, who will 
pay better wages, or furnish better implements of 
labor, cr give him more congenial employment, or 
require fewer hours of toil. If he cannot find such 
an employer and such employment, he must remain 
idle ; and if he has not means of support for himself 
and those dependent upon him, he must take such 
employment as he can get, on such terms as are 
offered to him, or feel himself and allow his loved 
ones to feel the pinch of poverty. The lawyer is not 
a wage-worker. He fixes his own fees, and charges 
his customers either what he will or what is agreed 
upon between them. The minister is a}wage-worker. 
He labors for a salary determined by the congrega- 
tion; and if the work is too hard or the salary too 
small, he cannot ordinarily reduce the one or increase 
the other, except by seeking a change of parish. The 
village shoemaker is not a wage-worker. He fixes his 
own price for his work, and regulates it according to 
the demand made upon him and the price of rent 
and materials. The factory.shoemaker is a wage- 
worker. A boss or master determines the price 
which he can afford to pay, or which he will be 
compelled to pay, to secure the needed labor ; and he 
buys the muscle of his workmen as he buys leather, 
at the lowest price obtainable. 

Now, all our present industrial agitations come 
from this great body of wage-workers. The intro- 
duction of machinery, bringing improved methods of 
work, to compel combination in work, has greatly in- 
creased their number. The spinning that used to 
be done by the mother and daughter at the fireside 
is now done to better advantage for the community 
by hundreds of spindles under a single roof. Even 





the plowing and harvesting, which farmers once did 
with their own plow and flail, is now done in the 
great West by wage-workers, using the tools of their 
employers, and dependent upon them both for au 
opportunity to labor and for the compensation of 
their labor, All wage workers are more or less dis- 
contented with their lot. The ministers and the 
teachers consider themselves underpaid no less than 
the factory hands, though they have perhaps better 
learned in whatsoever state they are, therewith to be 
content. It is the impression of the wage-workers, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that they do not receive 
their fair share of the profits of the world’s industry. 
In our opinion that impression is justified. The 
prosperity of the community depends, not upon the 
aggregate amount of wealth, but upon the equality 
of its distribution. One rich man and many poor ones 
make a wretched community, whilea community which 
has neither millionaires nor paupers is prosperous. 
There are three plans, more or less definitely pro- 
posed, for improving the condition of the wage- 
workers. The fitst is, their organization for the pur- 
pose of compelling their bosses, or masters, to pay 
them a larger share of their profits, or to give them 
less hours of work for the same money. This method 
has given rise to the trades union, and gives rise to 
continual strikes. It is a temporary but unfortunate 
necessity ; it gives a real but only a temporary re- 
lief; it leaves the relations between laborers and 
capitalists still strained, and the difficulty between 
them one of chronic though suppressed warfare; it 
leaves the wage-worker still a wage-worker, and the 
boss stilla boss. The second plan, that of the radi- 
cal Socialist, proposes that government shall itself 
become the owner of all implements of industry ; 
shall own, not merely the telegraph and the railroad, 
but the steamboat and the factory, the warehouse 
and the farming utensils, and that the profits of a 


‘common industry shall be divided among all the 


laborers, upon some principle not yet clearly defined, 
and by some method not yet clearly thought out. 
You will observe, however, that this scheme still 
leaves the wage-workers as before; they are still 
under a boss, though now the cocimunity itself 
becomes the boss, in place of the private capitalist. 
We do not believe in this scheme ; we do not believe 
that it would be advantageous either to the wage- 
workers or to the community. We believe that it 
would aggravate the despotism which we desire to 
destroy. 

There is a third plan—perhaps, rather, we should 
say, a third hope. It is that of those who desire to 
see the wage-workers become their own masters ; 
who desire to see the conflict between labor and cap- 
ital come to an end, in an epoch in which the cap- 
italists will be laborers and the laborers capitalists ; 
in which neither employers nor government, but 
industry itself, will own its implements of industry, 
and will at once control and compensate its own toil. 
It is estimated by careful statisticians that a great 
factory in modern times requires, on an average, a 
thousand dollars capital for every workingman em- 
ployed ; if there are a thousand workmen there are 
needed a million dollars. Probably as the number 
of workmen increase, the aggregate of capital some- 
what decreases. The figures, however, will serve 
our purpose here, for they will make it clear to you 
that if we can bring about a state of society in which 
every workingman can have invested a thousand 
dollars in his work, workingmen will be their own 
capitalists and their own masters; and the present 
industrial difficulty growing out of chronic and sup- 
pressed conflict between laborers and capitalists will 
be at anend. If you have read The Ohristian Union 
recently, you have read an account of the Co-opera- 
tive Barrel Association of Minneapolis. The history 
of that co-operative movement is perhaps a prophecy ; 
it at all events indicates the direction in which those 
of us are looking who hope for the time when the 
system of bossism, which has grown out of feudal- 
ism, as feudalism grew out of slavery, will disap- 
pear; when the New Testament ideal will be real- 
ized, and we shall call uo man master in industry, 
as we now Call no man master in Church or in State ; 
when the vision of the Old Testament prophet will 
be realized, and every man shall sit under his own 
vine and fig tree, with no one to molest him or make 
him afraid. Our criticism upon the labor leaders of 
to-day is not that they are too radical; it is that 
they are not radical enough ; that instead of seeking 
for an industrial organization which will make labor 
its own master and capital a commodity to be hired 
in the cheapest market, they are content to leave the 
present industrial organization unchanged, and. seek 
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only to wring by battle a little more profit out of the 
employers, or to transfer mastership from individual 
capitalists to a political machine. 

If any such millenniumas we have sketched is ever 
realized, it is perfectly clear that a condition prece- 
dent is the moral and intellectual elevation of the 
wage-workers whom we wish to make their own 
capitalists and so their own employers. When we 
urge this upon our fellow wage-workers, when we ask 
them to unite with us in breaking the pipe and stop- 
ping the flow of beer, in order that the money now 
expended at the tobacco-shop and the beer garden 
may go into the savings bank to prepare for this peace- 
ful revolution, it does not seem to us much of a reply 
to answer : ‘‘ We do not spend as much on our pipes 
as our employers on their cigars, nor as much on our 
beer as our employers on their wine.” We are not 
trying to improve the condition of theemployers, but 
of the employed ; we are not trying to get the capital- 
ists to save their money, that they may become 
independent. It may be true that the wealthy spend 
far more in self indulgence than the poor, but that 
does not concern the present purpose. A great class 
in the community are at work under a system of 
bossism, from which we desire to see them emancipate 
themselves. The capitalist could not emancipate 
them if he would, and probably would not if he 
could. Government cannot emancipate them; the 
most it can possibly do is to open the way for self- 
emancipation. The fundamental problem, after 
all, J. Willett, must be solved by us who are 
wage-workers, and by our children; and the way 
toward its solution lies in saving for future capital 
the money that is now wasted in unthrift and 
intemperance, and in securing for ourselves and our 
children, from church and schoolhouse, an education 
which will give us the brains to direct our own 
industries, while we save by self-denial and thrift 
the capital which will enable us to own eur imple- 
ments of industry. This is a road which many an in- 
dividual wage-worker has blazed for himself through 
the forest, showing us all the path wherein we must 
walk if, as a class, we ever become our own capital- 
ists and our own masters. 








CHRISTIAN UNITY IN THE COUNTRY 
TOWN. 


MONG the topics discussed at the New Haven 
Congress was the question of church unity ; 
and the point that left the deepest impression and 
seemed to emphasize best the convictions of the Con- 
giess audience was, that this unity must begin in the 
American country town. This is not the first time 
that the religions distractions in the eountry town 
have been considered, but there is meaning in the 
fact that this was presented at a freediscussion on an 
Episcopal pletform, and that the reduction of the 
volume of denominationalism was regarded as the 
first thing to be aimed at. Mr. Dike, in his papers 
on ‘‘The Religious Problem in the Country Town,” 
which are among the most valuable articles that the 
** Andover Review” has published, has thrown con- 
siderable light upon this subject, and pressed forward 
its discussion ; it is also direc'ly in the field of the 
Congress of Churches, and will be taken up by that 
org*nization probably at its next meeting ; but it 
has nowhere as yet met with such hearty indorse- 
ment as it received from the New Haven Congress. 
The vane «f that discussion was that it passed 
beyoud theories, and took the form of a definite 
suggestion. That suggestion was that something 
should be done to bring together the pastors of 
separated flocks in common work for the benefit of 
the entire community. When several denominations 
divide the religious patronage of a town or village 
between them, and the barrier lines are sharply 
drawn, each flock forms a constituency of individuals, 
but in no sense grasps the thought of working for all 
the people. There is here a loss of corporate life and 
responsibility. People who naturally have interests 
in common do not work together, and people who 
do not attend church are counted outof the religious 
forces of scciety. This was not once what it is now. 
When there were fewer sects, the common life of the 
people was better organized and directed; but now 
there are so many separated flocks that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to prevent the ecclesiasticism of a 
given neighborhood from breaking down the social 
and ethical life which it ought to sustain and con- 
trol. The separate societies are.so jealous of their 
opportunities to increase their membership that they 
are more anxious to make converts than to do good. 
The individual is to them more important than the 





community. Only in a slight degree and with im- 
paired strength do they work for the good of 
humanity. They exhaust their resources in taking 
care of themselves. Under their influence the 
social life in our country towns has constantly de- 
teriorated, until in many places the pressing question 
is whether any religious services whatsoever can be 
maintained. In New Hampshire and Vermont, not 
to mention other States, there are ‘‘ burnt districts” 
where people prefer to have no Christianity rather 
than forms of it to which they have been accus- 
tomed. This is a sad state of things, and so long as 
Christianity makes this impression upon a commu- 
nity to any large extent, many other interests will 
suffer besides those of morals and religion. There 
can be no doubt that the dry rot in many American 
communities is found in the shape of decaying relig- 
ious forces, which show themselves in indifference to 
Sunday worship and moral obligations. 

The important question is to find the way out. 
This is not to be done by organizing new machinery. 
There is too much of that already. Itis to be accom 
plished by a simpler religious organization, and by a 
broader and stronger relation to social life. It is 
the religious systems rather than the people in them 
that are to be blamed. What is needed is a return 
to fewer societies and to a higher plane of thought 
and work. Once the single denomination cared for 
the single town. This was before religious bodies 
began to work for church extension and te brag of 
their memberships. The thing to be done is to dimin- 
ish the amount of sectarianism and reach a more 
united and sympathetic life. This is not to be accom- 
plished by a process of absorption. One sect cannot 
easily swallow another. Neither are the people go- 
ing to rush into Roman Catholic or Episcopal organ 
izations because those bodies may have, in some re- 
spects, a better working system than their own. ‘The 
doctrine here, as in the animal kingdom, is the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and the point of discovery is to 
find out where the greatest vitality exists. 

The question is not to be answered by going 
straight at it in argument. Our sect ridden com- 
munities are too helpless to escape from their per- 
plexities by the direct cutting of the Gordian knot. 
And yet Dr. Dike is right in thinking that there is rea- 
son to think that the instinct and even the demand 
of the popular mind in regard to the evils of the 
divided Christian life in the small towns, and the 
desire for a substantial unity, is in advance of the 
church as it is represented by the clergy. The diffi- 
culty, however, is to reach any agreement along the 
lines of bodies that are based upon theological ideas, 
and not upou the solid facts of the Apostles’ Creed, 
which simply formulates the belief ic Christ himself. 
And yet the moment you go out into the community 
avd touch the common life of the people, you find 
that society and religion are working on separate 
lines, and that the ethical instruction of the country 
town has been greatly neglected. There is a field 
where the religious teachers in any community have 
work in common. The way out of the deadlock 
of their religious life is to improve the social and 
ethical interests of the people as a whole. The great 
need is to restore to the ethical life of the eommunity 
what it hvs lost through denominationalism, to reach 
social unity, to help neighbors to live for one another, 
to raise the general tone of the town, to eliminate 
immorality, to induce people to read and think, to 
bring out the idea of corporate life and responsibility, 
to reach the conception of the Christian religion as 
an institution that embraces the whole of life. This 
is work for which the ministers in every community, 
whether in the large town or in the small, are emi- 
nently fitted, and through which a social harmony 
may be created that must always precede or support 
any attempts at Christian unity. This is a practical 
matter. It commits nobody, but it makes separated 
brethren acquainted with one another to that degree 
that they long in their religious life for the delightful 
fellowship that the recognition of the Christian spirit 
in social life has already created for them. How far 
this bringing up of the social and ethical tone of the 
community to a higher spiritual plane can be car- 
ried depends upon the honesty and sincerity which 
religious teachers bring to their tasks, and upon the 
extent to which they inspire the people with broader 
views and higher aims ; but whenever men begin to 
work together in this common spirit, there is sure to 
come forth, with the present hungering for Christian 
unity, a union of warm hearts whose aim is the com- 
mon good ; and just so far as this spirit pervades any 
community will its religious societies become prac- 
tically one body in Christ. 





A SIMPLE QUESTION. 


Editors of The Christian Union : 

Will you please answer the following questions, and 
oblige a subscriber? Is it not perfectly right for any person 
to drink intoxicating liquors as a beverage? And is it not 
equally rigbt to sell the same as a beverage? Why is it 
necessary to have a license, signed by a certain number of 
persons, certifying to the good moral character of the 
party, before they are allowed to open a liquor store? Is it 
morally right to compel any person to procure a license for 
the sale of liquor when so many other branches of business 
are allowed without so much as paying one cent for a 
license? Of course if you say it is morally wrong to drink 
or sell intoxicating liquors, then will any amount of license, 
high or low, make it right to sell the same? Can we, by any 
possibility, make it right to do a wrong act ? 

Yours truly, 8. 3. OsBORN. 
Port Byron, N. Y., October 15, 1885. 
N inquiring friend sends us the above question. 
Whether it is asked for information or for 
argument’s sake it is not for us to determine. It 
appears to us a simple question, and we give it a 
frank answer. 

There are some moral questions which the com- 
munity determines for all its members, enforcing 
by legal penalties its decisions upon them ; such, 
for example, as the question raised by the Mormons, 
whether it is right for a man to have more than one 
wife. Thereare other questions which the community 
leaves each individual to determine for himself ; 
such, for example, as the question whether it is right 
to stay away from church habitually. In our judg- 
ment, the question whether it is right to drink alco- 
holic liquors belongsin the latter category. That is, it 
is a question for each individual to decide for himself, 
not a question for the community to decide for its 
individual members. The community has, however, 
a right to make whatever laws are necessary for its 
self-protection ; and as the unrestricted sale of alco 
holic liquofs has been proved by experience to be 
dangerous, it has the right to put whatever restric- 
tions experience proves advantageous upon that sale, 
for the same reasons which justify it in putting a 
restriction upon the sale of nitro glycerine. A license 
system constitutes one form of restriction. In our 
judgment it is not the best; but it is a great deal 
better than none. A license does not make moral 
what was before immoral ; but it does put a limit 
upon what was before unlimited. 

We hope our inquiring friend finds our answer 
clear, whether it agrees with his convictions or not. 








THE ESPECIAL NEED OF THE AGE. 


HAT this age especially needs is the Prac- 
tical Reformer. It is fairly well supplied 
with preachers and teachers and writers, with 
money-makers, railroad-builders, and the like; but it 
lacks the practical men who, in a practical way, can 
and will properly rearrange, reconstruct, reform and 
improve so much and such patts of the habits, 
usages, customs, rules, regulations, ordinances, stat- 
utes, preeedents, and decisions, in and under which 
the operations of daily life are conducted, as affect 
the people unfavorably in their personal, social, or 
public affairs. As Dr Roe said, in an educational 
convention, ‘‘ Anybody can tell you what ; only one 
in ten thousand can tell you how.” Wrongs and evils 
confront us on every hand. Eloquent advocates of 
justice demand theirremoval. But still they remain, 
working multiform mischief, because no one seems 
to see just how to change the habit, vary the usage, 
correct the custom, modify the rule, qualify the regu- 
lation, rescind the requirement, annul the ordinance, 
repeal the statute, overrule the decision, or escape 
the law which shelters the evil and protects the 
wrong, in such a manner and to such an extent as to 
meet and overcome the difficulty, without opening 
the door to some other, perhaps equally great, though 
of a different kind. 

Amon, the indispensable qualifications for such a 
work of reform the following are most obvious. 
Above all, there must be a love of justice so ardent 
that nothing can withstand its zeal. Without this 
all other attainments are practically valueless. With 
it there must be a knowledge of men and of practical 
affairs ; and that knowledge, to be truly serviceable, 
must be of details as well as of general principles, 
and must have been tried, refined, and purified in the 
furnace of actual experience. One may lecture learn- 
edly on architecture, painting, or law, and yet be quite 
unable to build a house, paint a picture, or apply the 
law to the events of a single day. Only the trained 
hand and eye can do that. In America we have too few 
educated hands and eyes in proportion to our educated 
heads. The latter are very desirable, but without 
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the former are much more ornamental than useful. 
To end with a single practical point, let us turn to 
the matter of repealing laws that work no good, but 
promote some injustice or hinder or prevent some 
right. This work cannot be dene in a wholesale way 
by repealing entire statutes, or even sections, but by 
selecting out the particular provisions, sentences, or, 
in some eases, the few words or sivgle word, that 
serve as a shield of evilor a sword of wrong, and 
sweeping them away, leaving the residue to stand as 
beneficial to the community. In some cases, indeed, 
whole chapters of enactments must be repealed as 
founded on false principles, or as so crude, incoher- 
ent, and absurd as not to be capable of adequate 
amendments. So a body of doctrines inherited from 
the common law may have so completely outlived 
their usefulness as to deserve simply to be annulled. 
Then, with the ground cleared, affirmative action may 
begin. And here it is most true that 
‘* Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’’ 
The man who does not know the exact meaning of a 
single word, who never comprehended a principle of 
human relations and conduct ino his life, whose 
mental vision is bounded by the small herizon of his 
own narrow life, rushes to the legislative hall 
and joins with others like himself in putting their 
crude notions into statutes or ordinances having the 
force of laws. If he wanted a hat or a pair of shoes 
he would admit his lack of skill to make them ; but, 
wanting that wonderful thing, a law, composed of 
apt words expressing some living principle of justice 
applicable to human conduct, he proceeds to make it 
himself! The result is the infinite confusion and in- 
justice exhibited in every department of public 
affairs. The remedy must begin here. The peeple 
must be taught that law-making and administration 
require at least as much skill and experience as, let 
us say, making a barrel or sboeing a horse. When 
they see this truth they will begin to feel the need 
of actual qualifications for the public service, and to 
seek the aid of those who possess them ; and when 
that time comes we can say with the singer : 
“Tis morn ! the day is breaking.”’ 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

N my letter of October 1, I quoted ‘‘ The Congrega- 

tionalist’s” saying, ten years ago, that Dr. Dale’s 
avowal of the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked 
does not cast ‘‘ doubt” upon ‘‘the genuineness of his 
orthodoxy,” and raised the question whether it is ‘* un- 
orthodox” to hold that some poor heathen may have 
an opportunity to repent after death ; to which the jour- 
nal replies: ‘‘This is a palpable evasion of the issue. 
The question we have argued {s that of the incompati- 
bility of the doctrine of future probation with the Ando- 
ver Creed.” Does ‘‘ The Congregationalist’”” mean to 
have its readers infer that it does not reject the doctrine 
as “ unorthodox,” but only as ‘‘incompatible ” with the 
Andover Creed? Is this the only ‘‘issue” it has 
“argued”? September 27, 1882, it “‘ argued ” at length 
that the “teaching,” “drift,” and ‘‘ influence” of the 
life and ministry of Christ are ‘‘ against it ;” August 23, 
1883, it argued that the doctrine does not fall ‘‘ within 
Christian liberty ;” September 20, of the same year, it 
reaffirmed and reiterated that it {s outside of ‘* Christian 
liberty ;” last June it essentially reiterated it. Now it 
affirms that it is the ‘‘ incompatibility ” with the Creed 
that it has ‘‘argued.” Does it wish its readers to infer 
that it does not now reject the doctrine, per se, as ‘‘ unor- 
thodox” ? If not, on what ground may one hold to 
annihilation and be a ‘‘ genuine orthodox,” while one 
who holds to future probation for some of the heathen 
is a heretic? Why should Dr. Dale be hailed as a 
‘genuine orthodex” notwithstanding his ‘* annthila- 
tion” doctrine, and Dr. Newman Smyth, who holds to 
future probation for some people, be ‘‘ argued ” against 
as not ‘within Christian liberty” ? There should be 
no ‘‘ palpable evasion.” 

My atteation has been called to a paper read recently 
at the Congregational Club in Cleveland by Dr. G. R. 
Leavitt, whe went from Cambridge, the title being, 
“A ‘View of the Religious Condition of Boston and 
Eastern Massachusetts.” ‘‘ All over Massachusetts 
churches have been agitated,” he says, ‘‘ by questions, 
of which the question of future probation is the center. 
Every pastcr has been searched and tried by this ques- 
tion. It has been the leading subject in all gatherings 
of ministers and churches for five years past.” I happen 
to belong to the Association and Conference, of both of 
which Dr. Leavitt was an honored member while in 
Cambridge. I am sure, on reflection, he would not 
maintain that for the past five years the ‘‘ central” ques- 
tion before these bodies has teen future probation. I 
think he would find it inconvenient to name a single 





meeting of either body at which the ‘‘ central” question 
has been as he states. Neltber have the local confer- 
ences, or the State Association, or the Congregational 
Club made the question “ central” in the doings of the 
past five years. It has come up, at times, but, with 
some exceptions, incidentally. It has not been the point 
of departure in what has been called by some the 
“New Theology.” That has been Christological. 
Around Christ, and not around probation, have the dis- 
cussions mainly centered. Great efforts have been 
made by some conservatives to ‘‘search ministers and 
churches,” and to fasten odium upon those who have 
been suspected of holding ‘‘ new views.” There has 
been a good deal of letter-writing. The result of the 
agitation, such as it has been, has secured a larger lib- 
erty, which has naturally followed the adoption of the 
New Congregational Creed and the actions of large 
councils in New Haven, Boston, Somerville, and other 
places. The meeting of the American Board, last 
week, shows how thought centers around Christ rather 
than around probation, and how full and catholic the 
liberty is. 

Dr. Leavitt further says: ‘‘ This also is observable, 
that while the men in Boston who adopted or harbored 
the new views were perhaps the most gifted and able in 
our ministry, they are not the most influential. They 
have adopted their new position to the noticeable loss of 
general influence.” This remark is amusing. It was 
proper for Dr. Leavitt to pay a compliment as he did to 
his friends, Drs. Webb, Plumb, Withrow, and others, 
but when by the statement above he implies that such 
men as Drs. Duryea, Herrick, Meredith, the Rev. Mr. 
Gordon, and others, have lost ‘‘ general influence,” it 
causes merriment among the people of Boston. Dr. 
Duryea has repeatedly refused flattering calls, while Dr. 
Herrick declined in the past year urgent calls from Syr- 
acuse and New Haven, notwithstanding persistent ef- 
forts to discount him by those who have not ‘‘ adopted 
or harbored the new views.” Contrasts of the sort in 
which Dr. Leavitt indulged at the Cleveland Club seem 
to me invidious. Upon what grander and sweeter and 
healthier planes did the orators of the Board, with the 
sole exception of Joseph Cook, lift us! Future proba- 
tion is held by some, while the large number allow the 
liberty, excepting always the few who challenge it. In 
Boston and Eastern Massachusetts it is not ‘‘ central,” 
and those who think it is mistake current movements. 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie, in Cambridge, commenced 
two weeks ago afree Sunday evening service in his 
church. He has preached in the chapel at the second 
service, but now the pews of his audience-room are open 
to the pubiic, his leading laymen acting as ushers, while 
the people invite in those whem they meet. The first 
evening was a great success, drawing an audience of 
some eight hundred. 

Five hundred of the students of Harvard College and 
others have petitioned Dwight L. Moody to hold relig- 
ious meetings at the College in November but it is 
doubtful whether his other engagements will allow the 
opportunity to accept. Indications from many places 
point to more than usual spiritual interest. 

I have not heard disappointment expressed at Mr. 
Beecher’s estimate of Gen-ral Grant; it was candid, dis- 
criminating, free from fulsome praise and one-sided 
eulogy. But his oratory was disappointing to many. 
He read from sheets which he held in his hand, without 
any effort at delivery, and at times he could not be 
heard in all parts of the hall. Yet he was listened to 
with close attention, and his antithetic and incisive pas- 
sages were applauded. There was solemn dignity and 
impressive serenity in the unimpassioned utterance of 
his matchless sentences. 

At the Congregational Club last Monday evening Mr. 
Frank Foxcroft, of the Boston ‘‘ Journal,” read a dis- 
criminating and valuable paper on the ‘‘ Sunday News- 
paper.” He dealt with it as a moral problem. Taking 
as samples of the religious matter tn Sunday papers con- 
temporaneous issues of the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” the 
Springfield ‘‘ Republican,” and the Providence ‘‘ Jour- 
nal,” for a single day, he found an average of only 
seven per cent. ‘‘of the whole contents which can be 
fairly described as religious or moral in tone.” He care- 
fully analyzed the secularizing influence, the weakening 
of reverence for the Sabbath, the labor of making and 
distributing, the Sunday trains, and other incidentals, 
and came to the conclusion that the Sunday paper is 
‘an evil,” but not an ‘‘ unmixed evil,” which probably 
has come to stay. I quote the closing part, which hasa 
healthful tone : 

‘These considerations suggest, in the second place, that 
this is a question which calls for the exercise of charity. Let 
us be as rigid as we please with ourselves, but let us be 
wary of censuring unduly those whose views of duty differ 
from our own. Nothing is to be gained, and much may be 
lost, by unjust severity of judgment. There are worse uses 
to which Sunday may be put than the reading of a Sunday 
newspaper ; and usurping the functions of the Judge of all 
to pronounce penalties upon those who do not think as we 
do is one of them. 


‘Finally, the best antidote to the evils which flow from 





the Sunday newspaper, and from other influences which 
tend to secularize Sunday, is the simple Gospel of the Son of 
God. There are thousands who feed on such husks as the 


Sunday paper gives them who would take the bread of life 
instead if it were offered to them. It is not true that the 
Gospel has lost its power over the hearts of men. But we 
befog its meaning with scholastic subtleties or disputatious 
discussions , or we supplant it with the tricks of sensational 
ism. It is worth remembering that the most successful 


pulpit in Boston to-day, and that which exerts the widest 
influence, is the pulpit from which is spoken, Sunday after 
Sunday, the simple Gospel message, given with the vehe- 
ment eloquence of a man who believes with all his might 
tbe truth which it is his delight to preach. With more such 
pulpits. conveyiug a like burning message, and with many 
unpulpited disciples touched with a divine eagerness for 
the salvation of men, we should have forces at work which 
would go far to counteract the evils which result from Sun- 
day papers, and to check those tendencies of modern life 
which men of serious minds must deplore.”’ 


The discussion that followed the reading of the paper 
—with the exception of the Rev. Julius H. Ward, who 
claimed, among other things, that the Sunday newspaper 
offers what the religious papers do not, with some rare 
exceptions, an opportunity to discuss Christian problems 
from the undenominational outlook—the remarks were 
pronounced against the Sunday paper, from Dr. Mere- 
dith, Deacon Farnsworth, Dr. Plumb, General Swift, 
and others, the ground taken being that Christians 
should discourage and discountenance their use in the 
families, and by all Christian people. 

The Rev. David Gregg, of the Twenty second Street 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in New York, is unani- 
mously called to the Emmanuel Congregational Church 
in Boston. OBSERVER. 


THE CINCINNATI ELECTIONS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HERE has, perhaps, never been an eiection held in 

the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, that has awakened 
such deep, earnest, intense feeling and indignation as 
that of the 13th inst. The important issue, and that 
which so deeply interested both political parties, was the 
election of a United States Senator. The result of the 
State election depended largely upon Hamilton County. 
Both parties were intent upon gaining the Represent- 
atives and State Senators from this county. Todo this, 
resort was had to strategy to defeat the will of the peo- 
ple and effect the result independently of the votes cast, 
or to secure such ballots as would, if counted, effect the 
result. The registry law passed last winter was com- 
plied with, and provision made for a correct registering 
of the voters ; but this did not secure honesty either in 
the registration or in the voting. Persons registered, 
giving their place of residence, and upon investigation 
the number given indicated a vacant lot; others gave 
number and street, yet search for such persons revealed 
the fact that there were no such residents in those 
places. To what extent this was practiced it is impos- 
sible to determine ; that it was practiced to some extent 
is certain ; that it was largely done is probable. Frauds 
begun in the registry did not end with it. False certifi- 
cates of registration were issued, and upon these at- 
tempts to vote were made. Names were assume, and 
efforts made to vote under these assumed names, and to 
repeat, the same person appearing under another name, 
and these are reported as having obtained permission to 
deposit their votes. It is also said that in at least one of 
the precincts there was practiced a sort of sleight-of- 
hand performance, and when the ballot was handed in 
it was put aside and a ticket substituted in its stead. 
In this way the officer receiving aznd depositing the 
ticket voted his own way, while the honest voter was 
deprived of the right which the Constitution guarantees 
him. In some precinets colored voters were not allowed 
access to the polls. One colored man, whose testimony 
was evidently reliable, declared he had deposited his 
own vote early in the day, in anticipation of trouble after 
the excitement was increased ; afterward, he affirmed, 
the colored people were refused the liberty of depositing 
their votes. There were cases that awakened suspicion, 
of which nothing can be affirmed positively : police- 
men in close conversation with persons whose appear- 
ance did not assure of desite to cast an honest ballot, 
but whose actions indicated a desire to vote. The 
secret whisper and the anxious expression were not in- 
dicative of honest intention or purpose to do according 
to the law. 

The result showed in one case, at least, that the mum- 
ber of ballots cast largely exceeded the number of voters 
registered in the precinct. The registry law seemed to 
be disregarded in some cases, and did not secure the 
true expression which it was designed to effect. There 
were, no doubt, many other ways in which eff ris were 
made to secure the election for one party or the other, 
that are not yet known. There are rumors of atiempts 
to secure such action on the part of some men as would 
give the election to the Democratic party, by offers of 
money. The truth or falsity of these rumors ought be 
determined for the sake of purity in elections, but the 
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charge ought not be made recklessly. The crime is too 
grave to be charged without ground well assured. 
Rumors are also current that the returns were tampered 
with between the closing of the polls and official count, 
However probable this may be, the crime against the 
franchises of the people is too grave by far to be made 
upon any questionable evidence or without absolute 
knowledge of the fact. The naked facts are bad enough 
without any attempt at exeggeration or multiplication 
of charges. It is also said that the police were not all 
true to their trust, and grave suspicions are more than 
whispercd that those who attempted to deposit illegal 
ballots were permitted to escape through designed care- 
lessness. 

It is a sad day in our election courts in which a Demo- 
crat and Republican must stand on either side of the 
clerk to assure an honest announcement of the ballot. 
Injunctions have been sued out against the counting of 
the returns from certain precincts because of evidence 
of error or fraud in the returns. A mandamus issued 
by the court required the signing of the returns from 
the precincts in which the judges refused to sign and 
return. From this action of the court appeal is taken to 
the Circuit Court. The public mind is greatly agitated, 
and there were fears entertained that scenes such as were 
witnessed during a former riot might be re-enacted. 
Nor can it be certainly said that the danger is wholly 
past. Much was done by the Citizens’ Committee 
to prevent outbreak. Meetings were held in which 
good counse] prevailed, and earnest words were spoken 
against an indignation meeting and against any resort to 
violence. Assurances are given that this Committee will 
take vigorous measures to prosecute the offenders against 
the law and bring them to justice—that ‘‘ no guilty man 
escape.” The danger of outbreak is lessened by these 
assurances. Funds are being subscribed to enable the 
Committee to prosecute its work ; arrests have been 
made, and the recurrence of the frauds of the last elec- 
tion in the future they will endeavor to prevent by the 
vigorous prosecution of the offenders. The method of 
the Committee is to appeal to the courts, prosecute 
with vigor, and let it be known that the violation of law 
will bring its sure reward. With what vigor they will 
prosecute their work and how they will be sustained 
remains to be seen. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


NTEREST in the neetings of the Church Congress 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church has been steadily 
increasing for several years past, and may besaid to have 
culminakd in New Haven last week. Certainly larger 
and more intelligent audiences could not be hoped for 
than those which filled Carlil’s Opera-House at every 
session from Tuesday evening to Friday afternoon. 
Inaugurated for the purpose of bringing together the 
different schools of opinion within Episcopal lines, of 
eliciting fulland free statements on all questions relating 
to church work, and to liberate and wisely direct the 
highest and most fruitful philanthropic impulses, the 
Church Congress has demonstrated again and again the 
wisdom of those who set it in motion. Every session 
has seen upon the same platform many of the foremost 
thinkers, both clerical and lay, within the Church, and 
bas heard the fullest, freest, and most outspoken expres- 
sion of widely divergent opinions. In this way the 
undercurrent of thought which runs through church 
life has discovered itself and has gained new clearness 
and comprehensiveness by the mere fact of expression. 
Men of the most opposite schools have sat together dis- 
cussing with utmost friendliness, but with entire candor, 
subjects upon which they are widely separated, and 
have discovered in the heart of each other the same 
Christian impulses and the same Christian purposes. 
There has thus been secured not only a larger view, 
but, what is even more important, since it is more 
Christian, a wider charity of judgment and a more 
catholic conception of the Christian Church. 
The sessions of ‘he Congress have usually brought to 
the front many of those who are rarely heard in the 
regular assemblies of the Church. The freedom of 











utterance which has characterized every session has 
served as a stimulus to liberal thinking. The spcakers 
and the writers have felt less the restraint of ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition and association, and have taken advantage 
of the latitude which the Congress has not only allowed, | 
but in a measure imposed. It has afforded, as one prom- 
inent layman said, the only opportunity in the course of 
the year to jump the fences, and almost everybody takes 
advantage of the opportunity. It is sometimes objected | 
to such assemblages that they are devoted simply to 
talk ; but people forget that talk means crysta)lization 
and formulation of thought that has been vague and 
inconclusive, and that it is the direct preparation for 
action. What is needed now in the church, as well as 
out of it, is not so much action as intelligence ; clear, 
comprehensive, catholic insight into questions of living | 
interest is sure to be followed by judicious and fruitful | 
activity. 
The tenth session of the Congress opened on Tuesday | 


| delighted to honor. 


morn{ng with the administration of the communion in 
Trinity Church at half-past ten, and an address by Bishop 
Whipple, of Minnesota. An hour and a half Jater the 
inaugural address was deljvered in Carll’s Opera- House 
by Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, President of the 
Congress. The subject of the evening session was ‘‘ The 
Christian Doctrine of the Atonement.” The Rev. Dr. 
Richards, of Providence, emphasized the neceasity of 
going to Christ for the Christian idea of the atonement 
rather than to any one else. If Christ and Paul, master 
and Cisciple, are really at variance on this subject, we 
must follow Christ and not Paul. Paul must be inter- 
preted by Christ rather than Christ by Paul. The Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Huntington, of New York, described elo- 
quently the vast movement of human life in history, 
the cenier of action and the interpreter of the drama 
being Christ. Canon Farrar, the next speaker, was very 
cordially received, and read his address in a simple, 
effective style, with less peculiarity of manner than most 
English speakers have accustomed us to. He spoke 
substantially as follows : 


‘** | suppose that the subject of the discussion has purposely 
been left a little vague ; but I will venture, with the most 
absolute simplicity, with no reserve, with no subterfuge, to 
tell you my exact thought respecting it. Our belief in the 
atonement is based on revelation, confirmed by the inward 
virtues of God’s Spirit inour hearts. If we desire fit words 
wherein to express that belief, we look first and naturally 
to Holy Scripture, where in many different places we read 
that Christ died for our sins, that he suffered for our sins, 
the just for the unjust; that he was sacrificed for us. 

‘*On the other hand, hy the doctrine of the atonement is 
often meant some systematic theory of the atonement, 
some theological philosophy of the atonement, some 
scholastic theodita of the atonement; and when we enter 
on the consideration of these we are no longer on the solid 
shore of Christian unity, but are launched on the stormy and 
open sea of controversy and indifference. I say at once, 
and without fear of contradiction, that no theory of the 
atonement, no scholastic explanation of the atonement, 
has eyer been accepted by the universal church, or can put 
forth the slightest claim to catholicity. The fact is suffi- 
ciently admitted by all competent theologians and in every 
history of doctrine ever written. The writings of the ante- 
Nicene fathers on these subjects are entirely unsystematic, 
and only quote the current Scripture phrases. The main 
exception is 8t. Ireneus. In him first appears the disastrous 
theory that the ransom Christ paid was paid toSatan. This 
uvhappy theory can, strange to say, put forth a stronger 
claim to universality than any other, for it lasted unques- 
tioned for nearly a thousand years. It was not only 
adopted by Origen, but he was the earliest to suggest the 
still more baseless and God-dishoporing fancy that Satan 
was tricked into acceptance of this ransom by our Lord's in- 
carnation ; and, though it seems to us little short of blasphe- 
mous, is repeated over by such writers as St. Ambrose, and 
down even to the ‘‘ Sentences’’ of Peter Lombard, the one 
chief theological manual of the Middle Ages. The genius 
of one man, of the great 8t. Anselm, destroyed this deeply 
rooted theory at a singe blow, showing that it involved 
nothing short of pure Manicheism. He substituted for it 
the forensic theory of rigid equivalent satisfaction. This 
theory, too, had its day, and has fallen into a neglect so 
complete that it is seldom if ever alluded to. Then came the 
Reformation theories of substitution, of imputation, of vica- 
rious punishment. Then came the juristic scheme of the 
legist Grotius. Now, none of these theories have ever been 
stamped with approval by the Church of God. They have 
at the utmost been left as permissible opinions in the regions 


| of unfathomanle mysteries. They all abound in terms which 


are but inferential, not Scriptural. Even the phrase ‘God 
for Christ’s sake forgave ‘ is a mistranslation of our author- 
ized version, for the infinitely deeper and diviner expression 
of St. Paul, ‘God in Christ forgave.’ 

“Buch language is in flagrant discord with the number- 
less revelations which tell us that the atonement was the 
immediate outcome of the Father’s love. In popular appre- 
hension, at any rate, all such theories are dangerously 
tainted with the heresies of sheer Lutherism, of a most un- 
scriptural contrast between the Son’s tenderness and the 
Father’s wrath ; implying a civil war, sv to speak, between 
the attributes of justice and mercy in the character of God. 
And the cause of all these errors is obvious. These spring 
from ignoring the fact that it hss not pleased (iod to give 
us the plan of salvation, either in detail or in dialectic ; 
from the bad tendency to torture isolated expression into 
the ever-widening spiro ergo of unlimited consequences; 
from tessellating varied metaphors into formal systems; 
from trying to construct the whole when God has only given 
us knowledge of a part ; from the bad rule of ecclesiastical 
opinion worship. 

“This is what the Church clearly teaches us, alike by 
what she does tay and by what she carefully abstains from 
saying. It has been the ultimate conclusion arrived at by 
many of the greatest modern theologians, both dead and 
living, of men so entirely different as Canon Mozley and 
Professor Maurice, and it is also the direct teaching of the 
great divine whom of all others the ‘English Church has 
‘Scripture,’ says Bishop Butler, ‘ has 
left the matter of the satisfaction of Christ mysterious, left 
something in it unrevealed, so that all conjecture about it 
must be, if not evidently absurd, at least uncertain.’ 

** We turn to the creeds of Christendom, there to find the 


| doctrine of man’s redemption stated simply asa fact. I 


say at once, and without fear of contradiction, that no the- 
ory of the atonement has ever been accepted by the univer- 
sal church that can put forth the slightest claim to catho- 
licity. While we humbly put our sole trust in Christ and 





look on his atonement as the sole source of our hope, we 
are not obliged to accept any of the theories of men respect- 
ingit. Nothing but failure can come or has ever come of 
the attempt to fathom the aim of God by the figure of men, 
the attempt to fly up into the secrets of the Deity on the 
wings of the understanding. The infinite blessed results of 
Christian redemption we know. They alone concern ts. 
They are the joy and the thanksgiving of our life.” 

The Opera-House was crowded to the very ceiling on 
Wednesday morning to hear the discussion of the sub. 
ject, ‘‘@rounds fot Church Unity.” Bishop Coxe, of 
Western New York, spoke in his usual effective style, 
dealing not a few characteristic blows at the ultramon- 
tane wing of Catholicism, while he held out the right 
hand of fellowship to the Clementine wing. All efforts, 
he said, for the restoration of unity to the kingdom of 
Christ on earth should be inspired by his demeanor ; we 
who believe in the communion of saints are bound to 
labor in it. Above all, the love of Christ must caution 
us to realize that unity which be outlined for the apos- 
tolic church. To seek for truth by compromises of 
truth is treason. When we all rally to the Christian 
truth the Christian army is rallied to the truth ; it isour 
single duty to be co-workers with Christ, to be in fidelity 
to his work, and leave the rest tohim. We will show 
brotherly love by magnifying our faith ; so faras we fall 
below this ourselves, let us be united back to the stand- 
ard, but let us never compromise the laws of truth. 

The Rev. W. W. Newton, of Pittsfield, Mass., read a 
paper bristling with points, and extremely cogent and 
comprehensive in its statement of the whole subject. Mr. 
Newton’s a idress was so compact, so entirely made up 
of what may be called leading thoughts, that it is im- 
possible to present any abstract of it. It is almost un- 
necessary to say that it was broad, urgent, and even 
prophetic in defining tLe duty of Christians of to-day to 
move into closer relations and fuller harmony with each 
other. Canon Farrar’s paper was characteristically 
charming in style, sweet in spirit, and rich in scholarly 
illustration. While it did not present any new thoughts 
on the subject, it brought out the essential, spiritual, and 
Christian conception of the unity of all believers of 
Christ. 

One of the pleasantest features of the Congress was 
the reception held by Bishoy Williams and President 
Porter in the building of the Yale Art School on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. In spite of the heavy rain the rooms 
were crowded, and a delightful opportunity was afforded 
for an exchange of greetings among friends, and for the 
interchange of views among those who had been 
brought together from different parts of the country by 
a common object. The number of representative men 
present was noticeable. Canon Farrar, Bishops Williams, 
Doane, Coxe, and Neely, Dr. Phillips Brooks, Mr. Arthur 
Brooks, Mr. Rainsford, Dr. Huntington, Dr. J. H. Hop- 
kins, together with many representative Congregational- 
ists, including Professor George IP. Fisher, Dr. T. T. 
Munger, Dr. Newman Smyth, Dr. Anderson, and Mr. 
Jenkins, of Pittsfield, were among the company. 

The evening session was devoted to the ‘‘ Ethics of 
the Tariff Question,” and the discussion was participated 
in by a number of speakers, clerical and lay. It couid 
hardly be called a satisfactory presentation of one of the 
great questions of the day on either side. 

‘ ¥stheticism in Worship” was the topic discussed 
at the morning session on Thursday, and the first 
speaker was the Rev. Dr. W. A. Sniveley, of Brooklyn. 
He devoted his paper largely to a definition of the 
term estheticism, and to a statement of the application 
of the principle of :stheticism to worship. The Rev. 
Percy Brown, of Boston, said, among other excellent 
things on the same subject : 

‘* The highest use of spiritual exercises is that it restores 
the soul to its fundamental simplicity and spirituality. 
The true development of Christianity has always been 
toward variety. Christianity in its totality is a compli- 
cated religion. When I try to feel the spiritual influence of 
man’s worship of God, I so feel the inadequacy of the thin 
word zstheticism to express the significance of this worship 
that I thank the previous speaker for stating that there is 
no such word in the English language. Great art sees that 
beauty which is the necessary quality of spiritual worship.” 

At the evening session the question of ‘Free 
Churches ” was discussed by Mr. John A. Beale, of this 
city, Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, Mr. Causten Browne, the 
Rev. John Colton Brooks, Mr. Francls Wells, and 
others, most of the speakers affirming the historica 
basis of the free sys'em, and declaring their faith not 
only in its efficiency, but in its ultimate necessity. Fri- 
day morning the subject of ‘‘ Deaconesses and Sister- 
hoods” was presented by the Rev. Dr. Thomas M. 
Peters, of this city; Blshop Doane, of Albany ; the 
Rev. G. B. Perry, of Baltimore; the Rev. A. St. John 
Chambré, of Lowell; the Rev. Arthur Brooks, of this 
city ; the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet and the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, 
of Pennsylvania. The closing session in the evening 
was devoted to the discussion of the ‘‘ Place and Meth- 
ods of Bible Study in the Christian Life.” At the close 
of this discussion the tenth session of the Congress was 
brought'to an end by the singing of the “ Gloria in Ex- 
celsis” and the benediction from Bishop Williams. 
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THE NEW RELIGION. 
A.D, 627.—(BEDE.) 


By HELEN JACKSON, 
(H. H.) 


” ING and counselors, wise men, priests, 
Together sat with puzzled eyes ; 
Should they give up their gods and feasts ? 
Which way led surest to the skies ? 


‘* Now speak, high priest,’’ the king he cried ; 
‘* Such things are thine to understand. 

What think’st thou? Have these teachers lied 
Who preach this new God in the land ?”” 


‘*O king, I know not of the new,”’ 
The high priest said, with bitter face. 

‘* The old I’ve tested through and through ; 
They merit little thanks or grace, 


‘* Behold me now ! since tender youth 
Iserve them with my might and main; 
None can gainsay my fervor, truth, 
Yet all my labor has been vain. 


‘* T have no honor won, nor gold; 
What good are gods like these, I say, 

Who sit in heaven proud and cold, 
And will not answer when we pray ? 


‘* For one, O king, I ready hail 

The news of gods more just, more kind, 
Whose worshipers will never fail 

Their well-earned recompense to find.’’ 


Then rose a chief, a gentle man ; 
His voice with tender feeling shook. 
‘*O king,’’ he said, ‘‘ the little span 
That we are here, to me doth look 


* Like flight of sparrow through the room, 
Where, basking in the warm fire’s light, 
You sit and feast: without is gloom, 
And icy wind, and darkest night. 


‘* The sparrow at one open door 
Flies in; then, at another, out: 

He’s come and gone; you know no more ; 
The feast goes on with laugh and shout. 


‘* While he was there, a second’s place 

He bad with you, in warmth and cheer ; 
Then out again in wintry space, 

Who knows how full of dread and fear! 


‘*8o comes the life of man, O king! 

A swift flight through—we know no more, 
Nor what the dark outside will bring, 

Nor where the road hath lain before. 


‘* If be this Christ can plainer speak, 
A clearer road can point and show, 
Let us, O king! his service seek, 
And lay our dumb-lipped idols low.” 


So thought the king, and, in the morn, 
Before the sky had paled its red, 

Or sun had drunk the dews of dawn, 
His own war-stallion forth he led. 


‘* Now mount, Sir Priest! Take sword and spear— 
The temple shame, the idols break !”” 

(The king cried lond, the king cried clear, ) 
‘* In this Christ’s name, for this Christ’s sake |” 


Mounted the priest. The people ran ; 

They thought him crazed. ‘‘ Oh, shame !’’ they said. 
‘* He rides a stallion!! Fated man! 

Surely the gods will strike him dead !”” 


Into the temple’s central fane 

He flung the spear ; the good sword rang, 
Blow after blow; again, again: 

The idols fell with thud and clang. 


Turned in a breath, the people shout, 
Spurning the idols with their feet : 

‘* They are no gods! Ay, cast them out! 
Let Christ be God! His words are sweet !”’ 


And so the kingdom took the name 
Of Christian, and called Christ its God ; 
Its altars smoked with incense flame, 
And abbots in its temples bode. 


But whether that high priest did find 
More profit than he found of old ; 

Or if that gentle chief and kind, 

The swallow parable who told, 


1 At that time in Britain no priest might handle arms, or ride 
any animal except a mare. 





Did clearer learn the whence and where 
Of human souls, beheld, forgot, 

Like driven sparrows in the air, 
The ancient chronicle saith not. 





LETTER FROM A WORKINGMAN.' 
Editor of The Christian Union: 
EAR SIR,—I have read with much pleasure several 
articles in your paper from the pen of the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, and I give him credit for sincerity 
and good intention in all of them, however contradictory 
they may be to my own ideas. But his “‘ Plain Talk to 
Workingmen” very plainly (to workingmen) requires 
some comments !f they, and their feelings, and position, 
and views, and purposes, are to be rightly understood. 
And as a workingman for more than half a century, 
and achurch member for nearly half that time, I request 
the indulgence of your readers fora statement of owr 
views in the case. The points of Mr. Gladden are that 
‘laziness, incompetency, improvidence, vice, and un- 
thrift are the sources of many of our woes ;” and “‘ when 
we appeal to our neighbors to help us in improving our 
circumstances, the neighbors are likely to ask whetber 
we are making the best use of what we have.” We 
don’t ask our neighbors’ charity; as a class, working- 
men never do. ‘‘A considerable part of the woes of 
the working classes are the penalties of their own vice 
and improvidence.” ‘‘ Another considerable part is the 
fault of their own turbulent temper.” And Mr. Glad- 
den tells us that the ‘‘first lesson for workingmen to 
learn” is to keep our heads cool, and to follow our judg- 
ments rather than our impulses and resentments, and to 
be hopeful, and patient, and temperate, and strong, and 
begin reform by reforming ourselves, and show our- 
selves fit for prosperity, and nothing can hinder us from 
coming to our own. And the display he makes of the 
cost of drink and our share in it is prodigious. But 
what has all that to do with our demand for ‘‘our 
own ’’? especially when it is a well-known fact that if 
we stop drinking our wages are frequently cut down as 
much as we save by it. When Mr. Gladden talks of 
drinking, there is not a hod-carrier in the land but 
thinks of Garfield’s funeral and the exhibition of our 
ruling classes there, and of the fact, too, that they sad- 
dled the expense on to the workingmen—a thing more 
disgraceful than the drinking, not a particle better than 
stealing. Drinking, indeed! You may go ‘o my nearest 
neighbor, and from his house to the next nearest, and 
so on till you have visited a hundred workingmen, and I 
would wager my life that the whole hundred do not drink 
as much intex!cating liquor in a year as President Arthur 
alone. Mr. Gladden proposes to us to reform ourselves 
before we demand ‘‘our own.” Would that give us 
any better right to ‘‘ourown”? Not a particle. But 
we propose to show that we are as good as, and better, 
mostly, than, those who deny us our own (the ruling 
classes). Weare ‘ improvident,” too ; though the whole 
one hundred of us referred to above have not fooled 
away as much money in twenty years as Grant has io 
one year, according to his own account. And this 
neighborhood {s not by any means exceptional, either in 
the drinking or the providence of its members. But the 
ruling classes did not stop to inquire how Grant had 
spent what hv had. but forthwith clapped a tax on to the 
workingmen ample in amount to furnish him with wine 
and cigars in plenty. Mr. Gladden does not seem to 
feel or know, what every hod-carrier does plainly and 
perfectly well, tbat all wealth is created by labor, and 
that the workingman receives the smallest quantity and 
the poorest quality of it. This question is the case of 
the workingman versus the ruling classes. The work- 
ingmen complain that they do not receive a fair or just 
equivalent for their labor, and very few, if any, of the 
ruling classes pretend they do. Mr. Gladden allows 
that they do not receive what belongs to them—* their 
own ;” but instead of devising ways and means for them 
to obtain it, he advises them to ‘‘ reform themselves and 
be patient.” Mr. Gladden does not seem to under- 
stand human nature, qr the teachings of history, or 
the teachings of the Prophets and of Jesus. Fault- 
finding and insults will nut render workingmen patient, 
especially when they see and know that they are more 
temperate, more industrions, more provident, anc more 
competent and efficlent than the ruling classes. The 
merchants are the most competent, the most efficient 
and provident, as well as useful, of the ruling classes, 
and more than ninety in every hundred of them fail. 
What would become of the nation if those who raise the 
crops, and the workingmen generally, did no better 
than that ? 

Every man knows that the nations of the past have 
been ruined by the corruption and utter worthlessness 
of the ruling classes; and it was to them that the 
Prophets and Jesus addressed their denunciations “ Ye 
hypocrites, ye serpents, ye generation of vipers,” said 
Jesus to the rulers at Jerusalem, ‘‘ how can ye escape 





‘i In printing this letter, it is hardly necessary to say that we 
neither indorse its statements of fact nor commend its spirit. 
We have commented on it elsewhere.—[Eps, C. U. 
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the damnation of hell?” And yet these rulers would 
compare well with the rulers of to-day. When Judas 
returned the money paid him they spent it for the pub- 
lic benefit ; hut I don’t believe there is a Legislature in 
America but would have either divided it among them- 
selves or gone on a spree with it. No! Mr. Gladden, 
ruin has never come upon a nation from the incompe- 
tency or improvidence or vices of its workingmen, 
but always by the vices of its ruling classes. And if 
you will consult your Bible more closely, you will find 
that the people were more often and more terribly pun- 
ished for the sins of their rulers than for their own sins ; 
Eli's sons for example, and David, in numbering the 
people. All this shows Mr. Gladden is not right : first, 
because it is not the question, not the point in dispute ; 
second, because patience has never brought us rellef ia 
the past, but relief has only come by force or the fears 
of the ruling classes. When McCulloch’s policy of con- 
traction, that he pretended was to give a ‘‘ real” pros 
perity in place of the “apparent” prosperity of ’66— 
when this policy was being carried out and gave us two 
millions of tramps, hundreds of thousands of bank- 
rupts, millions of mortgage sales, and reduced working 
men to bread and water for the firat time in the history 
of America, the people were patient for ten years; but 
at length, in July, ’77, patience was worn out, and the 
Pittsburg riots told Tom Scott and his brigand confed- 
erates that the Jength of their rope was reached ; and 
they reduced wages no lonyer. Even the ‘‘ Herald” 
advised that ‘‘values be revised.” And from that 
month wages were better, and Vanderbilt distributed 
$100,000 among his men. Had the workingmesa con 
sulted Mr. Gladden there would have been no riot and 
no relief. 

The case, I repeat, is the workingmen versus the 
ruling classes. The term workingmen comprises all 
whose iacome is greatly derived from the labor of their 
hands. The small capitalists are mostly in the same 
boat with the laborer, especially the small farmers. 
Both are almost equally robbed by the combinations 
and rings of the ruling classes. The government rings, 
the bank rings, the Board of Trade rings, the railroad 
rings, the whisky rings, the telegraph rings, the manu 
facturing rings, the mercantile rings, the professional 
rings, the mioe-owners’ rings, the religious rings, and 
the political rings live on the workingman, all and each 
of them, and all and each return, in many cases, but 
little as an equivalent for what they receive. The 
labor question includes all this as well as the compensa- 
tion given by the employer to the employee or the ques- 
tion of capital and wages. The workingmen demand 
the suppression of rings formed to rob either by com- 
bination or by monopoly, by corners or by cut-downs ; 
they demand the establishment of justice, and no more 
legalized robbery on any pretense. The workingmen 
of America do not average $300 per year for a family 
of five; and we are actually accused of ‘ improvi- 
dence ;’ and in this very paper, too, that contains a 
debate as to the possibility of a small family subsisting 
on $1,000 a year. Patience! Ah! Consider the facts 
of society : that ‘‘man is the greatest enemy of man ”"— 
causes his fellow-man more suffering and sorrow than 
pestilence and famine and all the natural evils we meet. 
Consider, too, that the hardest and most repugnant toil 
draws the lowest pay, a fact equally opposed to the law 
of God, or the Gospel, or Confucius, or anything else 
good and just; for no man would perform the hardest 
and most repugnant toil for the lowest pay unless he 
was forced to it—was virtually a slave. Professor 
Huxley is a shrewd observer of men ; he had experience 
asa physician in London among the poor. He also 
visited the South Sea Islands, and saw the cannibals that 
inhabit them in all their grossness, and he says that he 
would sooner be born a savage there than to be borna 
laborer in London. Six thousand years after creation 
and eighteen hundred years after the Gospel have 
brought the laborers of London where? Below the 
lowest class of savages in condition. How much longer 
are we to have patience ? 

At no time since the ‘‘ morning stars sang together’’ 
has the workingman been robbed of so great a propor- 
tion of the fruits of his toil as to-day. An English stat- 


| istician shows that one workingman produces as much 


in one day now as twenty-five did one hundred years 
ago. Here is a gain of twenty-five hundred per cent. in 
the profits of labor ; but how much gain to the laborer ? 
In most cases not a copper ; and in no case has he gained 
fifty per cent. More than twenty-four hundred and fifty 
per cent. has been pocketed by the capitalist, without 
even a thank’ee to the laborer—only advice to be “‘ pa 
tient,” ‘‘ reform himself, and not be turbulent.” 

To make man the greatest friend of man, and to make 
the lowest and most repugnant toil to draw the highest 
pay, will require a radical revolution ; but it must come, 
and it wll come, but none the sooner by ‘‘ patience,” 
Had the Jews 
mobbed and hanged the sons of Eli, they would have 
escaped the bitter punishment they received. Had the 
North mobbed every officer who attempted to enforce 
the Fugitive Slave Law, we should have saved the rebel 
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lion and {ts horrors. The ‘‘ turbulence” of those who 
threw the tea overboard gave us our liberty and inde- 
pendence. ‘‘ Patience” would bave continued the 
curses of British royalty and aristocracy down to this 
day. If the first savings banks and bankers that robbed 
their depositors had been blown up and demolished, the 
millions of dollars that have been pinched and saved by 
hard work and bard fare for a lifetime by the working- 
men would not have been wasted in fast living by con- 
scienceless knaves with impunity, as they have been. 
When the ruling classes found that was not a safe way 
to steal, they would have stopped it. 

The great curse of the world has always been the moral 
degradation, the depravity, of the rullng classes, and the 
fiippancy with which the priesthood will gloss over their 
crimes or pass them silently by. They can denounce the 
sins and shortcomings of the workingmen, but are easy 
on thesins of those high in social position. Yet they know 
example is stronger than precept. We have never ex- 
pected any help from the priesthood class: as a class 
their feelings of self-interest are all in favor of the aris- 
tocracy, and special privileges, and ‘‘ subordination.” 
Their love of ease and leisure and sensual enjoyment, 
and their education in the fine arts, that mostly confer 
the glossy shine called civilization, all combine to make 
them hostile to any reform that will reduce the incomes 
of the ruling classes. The need of vast sums to carry 
out the costly dreams of artists gave birth to that great- 
est of religious crimes, the issuing of indulgences ; and 
the same motive prompted the bench of bishops in the 
British Parliament to vote solid against the stoppage of the 
slave trade ; avote thst, while it is a standing memorial 
before God of their utter falthlessness to him, is a per- 
petual reminder to the workingman that no reform is to 
be expected that they can prevent or delay, which will 
lessen the burdens of the laborer by lessening the incomes 
of the wealthy. Their enmity to Garrison, their efforts 
to stop the agitation of the slavery question, and the 
fact that the great prop of slavery in the South was 
religion and the preachers, prove their constant support 
of capital and capitalists. We cannot be expected to 
have much faith in a class of people who have such a 
record, or to pay great deference to their teachings. We 
believe much in Jesus and in his teachings, but not 
much in the teachings of his pretended followers. A 
civilization that permits man to be the greatest enemy 
of man, and allows the hardest and most repugnant toil 
to draw the lowest pay, is a cheat and a sham ; the 
political economy that permits it is a falsehood and a 
fraud ; and a religion that allows it without constant, 
earnest, and persistent protest is a humbug. 


J. WILLeTT. 
GLENN, Mich. 








THE COREYS AND THE LAPHAMS: 


By ELEANOR R. LaRRISON. 


HE tall, slim figure of Bromfield Corey, seated 

in his library reading the ‘“‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” and the stout bulk of Silas Lapham, in his 
shirt-sleeves, at bis office desk, above which is a dusty 
photograph of the Laphams in a family group, and 
around which are ranged on shelves specimens of his 
mineral paint—these two represent widely different 
stages in the process of evolution continually going 
on around us. With Silas, the elementary hardships 
have been surmounted, the struggle for a bare exist- 
ence is past; he has obtained the means for a life 
more generous, fine, and complete. But in attempting 
this he has entered upon a world in which he is an 
utter stranger. He is out of his element, and his 
movements in this new environment are as uncouth 
as the flounderings of a whale on shore might be. The 
time is too short for Silas to adapt himself to these 
new conditions, but if his descendants may be kept long 
enough above the struggle for the bare essentials of 
life they will learn how to use its refinements. 

Silas represents a stage in the development of his 
race where the simpler and more primary virtues have 
been acquired. Honesty, industry, self-reliance, the 
domestic «affections, are there. Loyalty and chivalry— 
not in their plumes and velvet cloaks, but in their 
shirt-sleeves, so to speak—are there. This rude vigor 
and homely strength affords excellent material for the 
refining process. From this plain, honest man is to 
be evolved through succeeding generations that finer 
and more difficult product, the gentleman. The sturdy 
egotism which now brags so offensively must be 
silenced and softened by wider knowledge. When 
the braggart ‘‘I am as good as he” has yielded to the 
generous ‘“‘He is as good as I” there will uot be so 
much stubborn self-consciousness to make havoc at 
dinner parties. In short, Silas must be educated ; but 
the process will be a low one, reaching through sev- 
eral generations. 

Bromfield Corey stands almost at the other end of 
the line. The refining process has gone on until there 
pegins to be a lack of the vigorous, forceful, mascu- 
line qualities. The artist, student, thinker, sayer of 
brilliant things, has almost eclipsed the man. All 





those gifts and graces which Silas Lapham needs to 
make him a gentleman are present; but the elementary 
stuff that would make Bromfield Corey a force in the 
world is lacking. He can talk and think and practice 
the art of graceful living; yet is he, and others like 
him, dependent on the rough, rude forces represented 
by Silas. In the ordinary occasions of life, where the 
little tyrannizes over the great, the man of good 
heart and forceful will appears to a disadvantage, 
stumbles for lack of the savoir faire ; but in the crisis 
where to act is necessary, he is a king, and Bromfield 
Corey looks upon him with admiration and wonder. 
The one needs the other. Silas needs refining, and 
Corey needs energizing. 

Thus ‘The Rise of Silas Lapham” is a study of 
one of the social problems of to-day—the presence of 
these two classes in American life, the one almost 
over-refined, spectators and critics of life rather than 
actors; and the other, although constituting the very 
bone and sinew of our country’s material prosperity, 
savages still as regards the science of living. At present 
they can hardly tolerate each other. Though more or 
less clearly conscious that each has what the other has 
not, yet in this world of little things ‘‘ a succession of 
Iapham dinners and teas” would be misery to both. 
But in the march of succeeding generations they will 
come closer together, and be able to help each other. 
The possession of money, though it make the first gen 
eration absurd in their new position, will bring oppor- 
tunities of refinement to those who come after ; and the 
class that is already refined will gain more than it gives 
by this accession of native strength and vigor. Not thus 
says our novelist, however. He leaves us to draw our 
own conclusions. 

Mr. Howells has been accused of being unworthy the 
place of a representative American novelist because he 
has dealt almost exclusively with the leisure classes, 
while the clash and din of the rugged forces that are 
shaping America had never an echo in his pages. This 
story reads like an answer to the accusation. Is it not 
the most American of all his books? Does it not show 
a warmer human sympathy, large enough at last to cover 
the Laphams as well as the Coreys? While Henry 
James describes the shortcomings of human beings with 
a malicious pleasure worthy of a Jacques, Howells 
makes us see the man below his awkwardness, vulgarity 
—‘‘a’ that.” Such is the touch of one who would be a 
true artist. 

Howells is called a realist; but his realism is of a 
wholesome type. Hs patient, exact, unbiased presenta- 
tion of the facts of life cannot fail to be of value to those 
who would rightly understand. There is a world of 
difference between the realism which gives you the 
prosaic, the sordid, and the base, and says, ‘‘ This is all 
there is,” and that which gives these together with the 
romantic and the noble, and says, ‘‘ This is what I see ; 
put it together as you will.” Before our novelists can 
give us the great book in which the ideal shall be united 
with and in the real, they must sit at the feet of Howells 
till they have gained his mastery of the materials with 
which they are to work. The artist must be content to 
serve a long apprenticeship in making exact reproduc- 
tions of actual objects before he essays the great picture 
in which his idea is to be embodied. 








SOME ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
I 


SIR DRUMMOND WOLFF. 

T is often said in England that the American Govern- 
ment is far more complimentary to her journalists 
and literary men than England isto hers. It isa very 
rare thing on this side for consulships, let alone embas- 
sadorial appointments, to be given to newspaper men. 
The explavation may lie somewhat in the direction of 
the journalistic influence going out of the ‘hands of the 
practical journalist into those of the professed diplomat 
and politician. If you look into the histories of many 
of England’s leading men yout will find that they have 
dabbled in journalism ; in some cases you will discover 
that they have been hard-worked editorial writers, 
critics, and reviewers. Take Lord Sherbrooke (Robert 
Lowe), Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Lord Coleridge, 
Sir Bartle Frere—they are examples in point ; and Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, who is conducting the Anglo- 
Turkish negotiations in regard to the future of Egypt— 
the press, journalistic and literary, once upon a time 
occupied him continually. Sir Drummond Wolff has 
had a remarkable career, and his knowledge of the East 
and the Eastern question naturally marked him out for 
the responsible and important mission he 1s filling with 
distinction, and it Is hoped with success. He is the 
eldest son of the famous traveler and missionary, the late 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff, and his mother was Lady 
Georgiana Walpole, daughter of the second Ear) of 
Oxford. He was born at Malta, October 12, 1830, and 
was educated at Rugby and on the Continent—not at 
Oxford or Cambridge. He began his official life in 1852, 
and in 1858 was Assistant Private Secretary, first to Lord 





Malmesbury, and then to the late Lord Lytton. His 
promotion was rapid. He re‘ired in 1864 on a pension 
on the cessation of the British protectorate of the Iontan 
Islands, where he was a civil administrator. In 1874 he 
was elected to Parliament in the Conservative interest ; 
and in 1878 he was appointed a commissioner in Eastern 
Roumelfa to represent Great Britain in the preparation of 
the autonomous constitution of that province, which has 
since been overthrown by a revolution, the conse- 
quences of which are at the present moment full of 
serious possibilities. He is the author of several polit- 
ical and historical works, notably ‘‘ The Mother Coun- 
tries and the Colonies,” ‘‘ The Residence of the First 
Napoleon at Elba,” and ‘‘ Letters of Memnon.” But 
among the books in his library at his English country 
home known as Boscombe Tower, the volumes which 
are said to interest him most are those which constitute 
a file of ‘‘The Owl,” a weekly journal which lived 
prior to the advent of ‘“‘ Truth” or ‘‘ The World,” and 
was a model society and political gossip and review. Sir 
Drummond Wolff was one of the editors of ‘‘ The Owl,” 
which was published during several London seasons. It 
ceased with the adjournment of Parliament, and reap- 
peared with the opening of the session. Sir Algernon Both 
wick was one of its conductors. The paper paid'a good 
profit, but much of the work was done con amore, and It 
ceased to appear when theeditors and contributors grew 
tired of their journalistic labors or were called to other 
duties in other lands, for they were mostly diplomats, 
members of Parliament, officers, officials, and, with the 
exception of one or two regular hands, all ‘‘ swells,” men 
of distinction in society and politics. 
IL. 

LORD SALISBURY AND JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 

In Lord Salisbury and Joseph Chamberlain we have 
the chiefs of the two great political powers of the time, 
and they are eminently characteristic men. Mr. Glad- 
stone is destined to be eclipsed by Chamberlain. The 
other day ‘our Joe” (as his Birmingham constituents 
call him) was the humble and devoted henchman of 
the great Liberal leader. To-day he is his rival, his 
competitor for power. He has turned the coming con- 
flict into a fight between Radicalism and Toryism. He 
has made it impossible for Mr. Gladstone to trim his 
declarations to suit Whigs and Liberals. Mr. Gladstone 
has even had to give out a very shaky support to the 
Church, and to speak slavishly of the will of the people. 
Mr. Chamberlain has fought his way upwards from a 
small position at Birmingham to that of a Neutenancy 
under Gladstone, and he is now by general consent a 
chief on his own account. He trumps Gladstone’s man- 
ifesto, and becomes “‘ proclamatory ” on his own account. 
So much so, that Lord Salisbury in his political declara- 
tions gives Chamberlain's manifesto the first considera- 
ti n and Gladstone's the second. Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain are two strong and remarkable men. 
They are worthy of their places. If fate or Providence 
had selected men for the duties that have fallen upon 
their shoulders, the selectionscould not have been better 
made. They are not mere electioneerers; they don’t 
speak for the moment ; they don t talk because they are 
in the front of great principles : they speak because they 
have something to say ; they are elcquent because they 
are in earnest; they are strong because they believe 
what they say; and they speak because they must. 
They both look their parts. Lord Salisbury is a stal- 
wart, bearded man, the type of an ideal earl, broad of 
shoulder, strong of limb, cool in his manner, self- 
possessed, strong, like the pictures of the Red Cross 
knights who went out to fight the Infidel in the days of 
Peter the Hermit. ‘Mr. Chamberlain {s of medium 
height, slim of figure, quick and keen of expression, 
with side whiskers, foppish in dress, with an orchid in 
his buttonhole. Salisbury stands by the Church, the 
rights of property, avd the integrity of the Empire. 
Chamberlain would destroy the Church as 4 national 
establishment, secularize the schools, make the rate- 
payers educate all children, seize and nationalize certain 
large estates for the use of peasant gardeners near great 
towns, and otherwise “‘reform” or ‘‘destroy” the 
present constitution. Salisbury is willing to march 
slowly in the direction of a large disfranchisement of 
the land, and is in favor of sober, honest, and real re- 
forms. Chamberlain would reach them by a sweeping 
march that should come face to face with the throne 
itself. Between these two champions of the hour other 
men may fight and rave and demonstrate ; but Salisbury 
and Chamberlain are the two great men of the day. 
They overshadow Mr. Gladstone himself. Lord Salis- 
bury has just made a statesmanlike and powerful reply 
to Gladstone, Chamberlain, and the rest, and all classes 
of politicians acknowledge that it is an effort worthy of 
the occasion and honorable to the Tory power. It has 
solidity where Chamberlain's speech has fire and dash, 
directness where Gladstone’s manifesto meanders into 
generalities. The man is strong to-day who says what 
he means and is fearless, Chamberlain has the full cour- 
age of his opinions ; so also has Salisbury. It is an in- 
tellectual treat to follow them, a tonic to hear them 
speak, and whatever happens, whichever side wins, you 
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cannot help feeling that England will be safe with either 
of them at the helm; for whether Lord Salisbury is re- 
turned to power or whether Joe Chamberlain becomes 
“‘ boss,” there will be a strong opposition to check the 
tyranny of elther of them. JOsEPH HATTON. 








LORD SHAFTESBURY ON RELIGION FOR 
THE WORKING CLASSES. 


BOUT a year before the death of the late Lord 
Shaftesbury he had a conversation with a corre- 
spondent of the ‘' Pall Mall Gazette,” in which he gave 
very freely, and in an interesting way, the results of his 
observations and extended work among the laboring 
class. By his request his remarks were not printed dur- 
ing his lifetime, but have just been made public. We 
quote some of the most striking passages : 

‘Of the working class there do not at present more 
than two per cent, attend either church or chapel, but it 
would be a great mistake to conclude from that state- 
ment that only two per cent. of the working class have 
any religious belief. There is a curious prejudice on the 
part of the laboring poor against going to any regular 
place of worship. They have a strange idea that if they 
attend either church or chapel they would be bound 
to revolutionize the whole of their life, and to accept with 
implicit falth every doctrine which they may hear stated 
from the pulpit. If the religious poor wish to attend 
divine worship they organize services of their own in 
upper rooms and in warehouses or disused halls, where 
every Sunday they hold religious services of their own. 
I collected in my drawing-room some time ago no fewer 
than sixty workingmen, each of whom, unknown to any 
other, was holding services every Sunday and week-day 
in various parts of London, entirely without any sup- 
port or assistance from any organized religious bodies ; 
and these men that I discovered were preaching every 
week to two thousand souls. The order of worship at 
these meeting-places is very simple. The Bible is read 
and explained ; a homely address {is delivered ; remarks 
are exchanged among those present, and several engage 
in prayer, and the service closes. I have sometimes at- 
tended these little gatherings in the lower quarters of 
London, and I have been surprised by the power and 
fervency of the devotion, and the intelligent exposition 
of the divine word. Every one of these self-constituted 
chapels no doubt does a very good work in its own way, 
and the church in particular is doing now very much 
better work in very many ways than any one would 
have believed possible eighty years ago. But they are 
sadly deficient in aggressive spirit, and they are far too 
much taken up with looking after their own people. 
They seem to imagine that it is sufficient to open a 
building and let it be known that religion can be had 
there, whereas that has never sufficed and will never 
suffice to bring the masses to religion. Now, as in the 
days of old, you must go into the highways and the by- 
ways and compel them to come in. The working classes 
have never come in, and will never come in when things 
are as they are to-day. If the masses of the people are 
to be brought into the fold of organized Christianity the 
whole conception of the duty of the church must be 
changed. There must be active, aggressive work ; open- 
air preaching ; house to-house visitation ; and, in short, 
every means employed to bring the truth home to the 
hearts and consciences of all those who are in the nefgh- 
borhood. 

‘Of all the agencies which are now employed for 
benefiting and elevating mankind, I know of none that 
is more instrumental for good than the London City 
Mission. It has now four hundred and fifty devoted 
agents who are employed in nothing else than in the work 
of ministering to the spiritual necessities of their fellow- 
men. The organization of the mission {s very elabo- 
rate, and it is divided in such a way that each mission- 
ary has a special field for his own cultivation. For 
instance, there is a special missionary to thieves, a special 
missionary told off for each of the foreign colonies 
which abound in London. The confidence with which 
these men are able to inspire those for whom they labor 
is surprising. I had a very remarkable illustration of 
this when I was a young man in the House of Commons; 
I made a speech on the subject of emigration. A 
request was conveyed to me shortly afterwards by a 
number of the criminal classes who said they wished to 
meet me and to see what could be done to put them in 
the way of earning an honest living. At their request 
I went to meet them, and was surprised to find the room 
crowded with four hundred thieves and burglars of 
every kind. There was the swell mobsman, whom I 
might almost have taken for a doctor of divinity, and 
there was the wretched outcast without shoes or stock- 
ings, whose red flesh showed through his rags almost 
like raw meat. There they were, collected by the thieves’ 
missionary, respectfully walting to hear what I had to 
say tothem. The meeting was opened with Bible read- 
ing and prayer as usual, and to give you an instance of 
the confidence with which they regarded their mission- 
ary, I may mention one Incident which struck me very 





much at the time. In order to ascertain the composi- 
tion of the assembly, the city missionary stood up, and 
said, ‘All those of you who earn your living by 
burglary and the more violent crimes go to the rigkt,’ 
and about 150 men at once marched to the right, thereby 
confessing without any hesitation that they were crimi- 
nals of the blackest dy». It is true that a City Mission 
has not made London a city of saints, but it has had a 
large share in preventing its becoming a city of devils. 
The indirect political effect of the labors of these men is 
much greater than many imagine who busy themselves 
with the surface of affairs. Sir George Grey, who was 
Home Secretary during the time of the Chartist riots, 
wrote to me expressing a conviction that it was largely 
owing to the efforts of the city missionaries that the 
eventful day when the Chartists were to rise passed off 
without any disturbance of the peace. I well remem- 
ber,” said Lord Shaftesbury, smiling, ‘* how little hold 
that movement had upon the masses of the people. I 
was standing in Fleet Street when the procession went past 
with its drums an4 trumpets and great hullabaloo, anda 
friend of mine sald to a laboring man who was standing 
close by, ‘ What is all this about? ‘I dunno,’ said 
the man, ‘ but they say it is the revolution a-going down 
Fetter Lane.’ A very remarkable change has been 
wrought in many respects in the attitude of the poorer 
classes toward religion. Thirty years ago any one who 
preached in the open air did so with a certainty that all 
the dead cats in the neighborhood would be flung at his 
head before he finished his discourse. Now our mis- 
sionaries preach in the open air in all parts of London 
all the yearround, without the slightest molestation, and 
often with the most blessed results. The importance of 
open-air preaching is as yet far from being adequately 
realized by the churches.” 








OUR HILL-TOP ACQUAINTANCES. 
By Mrs. J. H. Parsons. 


N the summit of a hill, distant less than four 
miles, as a bird flies, from dark, noisy Cincinnati, 
stands an old college building. The national road 
passes in front of the wide lawn, and a noisy little loco- 
motive screeches almost within sight of the chapel door, 
as it carries the students to and fro. 

But in the rear of the building dark forest trees shel- 
ter its walls, and no tinge of city smoke darkens the 
blue of the skies that bend above. Throughout the day 
it is a busy place, the grounds teeming with young life, 
and the hum of voices floating through the open win- 
dows. 

The public is always welcome to visit this institution ; 
but our reader has a special invitation. 1t is not to the 
indoor students, however, that we now wish to introduce 
him, but to some small people frequenting this lovely 
place, whose names are not in the college catalogue, and 
who will never receive diplomas. 

They do not all leave us at the Christmas holidays ; 
there is no snowfall so deep that the prints of their feet 
are not found in it, and some of them are more punctual 
at breakfast than the inmates of the dwelling. 

Should you visit us in October, we will invite you to 
step around to the back door, after a night in which 
there has been the ‘‘ sound of a going in the tops of the 
trees.” And if you are an early riser, you may fill your 
pockets with hickory nuts which the wind has shaken 
down on the very threshold, provided the gray squirrels 
have not been there before you. 

See ! there is the entrance to their sky parlor, the hole 
low down in that old oak tree. It is the wrong season 
to permit you to see the father of the family gathering 
leaves with which to make a warm bed for his wife and 
little ones. He attends to that duty in February, using 
the brown remnants of the summer’s verdure ; but now 
his chief delight is in scrambling up and down the dizzy 
stairway leading to his habitation, his mate in close pur- 
suit, with no fear of man or gun to disturb their sport. 

Their remote ancestors could have told you of a time 
when John Morgan made his raid through Southern 
Ohio; when the college doors were closed, and the 
youth, equipped with rifle and bayonet, were sent out to 
meet the foe. But the rifles were brought back to repose 
in unused corners ; and even now the students in the 
dormitories poke their fires with old bayonets which, 
after all, were never stained with anything more dread- 
ful than coal-smoke. 

But June is the time for your visit, after all. Then 
we will invite you to sit with the family on the home 
side of the building, on the doorsteps facing the west, 
when the sunset is painting cloud and tree-top. Observe 
that corner chimney for a few minutes. You will be 
almost sure to see a strange creature leap from its very 
summit, and sail down to a branch of a tree near at 
hand. No matter how long you may watch, you will 
not see it return, though it surely does, as the per- 
formance is repeated night after night ; for the daring 
acrobat is a flying-squirrel, and the home for himself 
and the other members of his household is in that 
unused chimney. 


Earlier in the day a catbird alights on the honeysuckle 
trellis, and, almost within reach of her hand, attracts 
the attention of the house-mother by a peculiar cry. She 
answers him in the best bird language at her command, 
to which he potitely responds, and awaits another reply. 
After acquainting her with the latest gossip he says 
‘* Good-morning,” and darts off to the grove. 

All through the days of early summer a brown thrush 
makes friends with the paterfamilias, following him 
soclably up and down the garden, as the good man 
simultaneously hoes his early squashes and dishes up a 
dainty breakfast for his favorite, who will be sure to 
repay him with a song before the day is ended. 

If you are neither nervous nor, with your sable South- 
ern brethren, a believer in the transmigration of souls, 
we will invite you to spend the night with us, and give 
you the “‘prophet’s chamber,” in the highest story, 
among the tops of the cedar trees. 

At precisely half-past four in the morning you will 
be awakened by the first note of the whip-poor-will, as, 
taking upon himself the office of doomster, he pro- 
nounces sentence upon an unknown culprit. Usually he 
stations himself on the edge of the ravine hard by ; but 
occasionally, craving a nearer audience at the season 
when family cares render his mate a too silent compan 
ion, he comes directly under the window, and pours his 
rapid iterations into the not too patient ear of his listener. 
An invalid lady, who ‘‘ could not choose but hear,” once 
counted one hundred and fourteen repetitions of the 
wrathful message, when in the very midst of the last 
one, as though paralysis had seized the bird, the vexed 
air became suddenly silent. 

But you would need to remain with us during an 
entire college course in order to become acquainted with 
all our irregular pupils: the owl, that perches upon the 
window-sil] at night, and croons like a banshee ; the 
bluejays, nesting in peaceful security under the parlor 
windows ; the flashes of bits of red and yellow rainbows, 
otherwise called redbirds and orioles, and hosts of oth- 
ers, one hundred and more. 

Need we add that the young students in this temple 
of learning are all odlogists ? One of them took a prac- 
tical lesson in another science not long since, when an 
egg ‘‘evoluted” into a fine specimen of the Corvus 
Americanus. The new development was named Jim— 
Oliver Twist would have been a more appropriate desig 
nation—and led a happy life for a brief season, offering 
his open throat as a receptacle for the most astonishing 
tidbits, bestowed by different members of the family. 

His greatest exploit was that of swallowing a curiosity 
brought home by some one from a walk through the 
orchard, a six-inch-long branch of an apple tree, on 
which were blossoms, fruit, and leaves. We expected, 
as a matter of course, to find him cold and dead in the 
morning, but he was livelier than ever. 

As he grew to manhood, his vocal organs so developed 
as to interfere sadly with the instructions of the grave . 
President, as the strident sounds came through the open 
windows where the graduating class were studying 
Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno ;” so he was finally exiled from the 
classic shades to rusticate in the back yard of an Irish 
neighbor, where he pined and died of disappointed am 
bition. 

Is it strange that the household under the old roof-tree 
should grow to be on intimate terms with the creatures 
that seek its companionship ? or that one of its number 
seems to have bestowed upon him a gift like that re- 
ceived by Chaucer's ‘faire kynges doghter, Canacee,” 
who 

‘On hir fynger baar the queynte ryng 
Thurgh which she understood wel every thynge 
That any fowel may in his leden seyn, 
And koude answeren hym in his ledene ageyn ”’ ? 


We do not affirm that we ever saw such a ring on the 
Professor's finger, but he came to the dinner table one 
day with an account of an interview between two of 
his feathered acquaintances, to which he had been an 
unobserved listener, and we have prevailed upon him to 
write it out for the benefit of our young readers. ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of a larger growth” are welcome as well, both to 
the story and the moral. 
Here it is : 


THE NEAR: SIGHTED REDBIRD, 


Last summer there dwelt in the ravine below my win- 
dow a lusty young redbird. His plumage was of the 
gayest, his voice a promising baritone, and his manners 
jaunty to the verge of self-conceit. But he had one 
affliction ; he was very near-sighted. And this infirmity 
led him one day into a very awkward predicament, as 
will presently appear. 

His favorite parade-ground was a certain bough of a 
ragged old locust at the head of the ravine. Every morn 
ing, st a regular time, he would take his position there, 
and give an impromptu concert. He would run the scale, 
regular and chromatic, through all keys, practice im pos 
sible exercises, and otherwise put himself in training for 
the operatic career to which he manifestly felt himseif 
destined. 





One morning he had just taken his accustomed perch 
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and cleared his throat by a series of vocal handsprings 
up and down the scale, when he heard a whirring sound 
close at hand, and, looking round, saw that another 
bird had alighted on the same tree—his owa particular 
locust—not ten feet away. 

Owing to that unfortunate near-sightedness of which 
I have spoken, he couldn’t be quite sure just what kind 
of a bird it was, but he appeared to be a common sort 
of fellow, of a dingy brown hue. 

At first the redbird was indignant that any one should 
intrude on his morning rehearsal. But when he saw 
the stranger actually preparing to sing, his indignation 
changed to wrath, and then, a moment later, to pro- 
found pity. He said to himself, ‘‘ Poor fellow! He 
apparently doesn’t know that I’m here! It would really 
be too bad to let him go on and make an exhibition of 
himself. He would die of mortification when he found 
out.” 

So he called across to the brown stranger, in a tone of 
exaggerated courtesy and deference : 

‘* Beg pardon, sir, but I’ve a little song here I have 
just picked up, that I’d vastly like your opinion of. 
Would you mind listening to it ?” 

Then, without waiting for a reply, he began to sing. 
He did his level best. He went through his entire reper- 
toire, from beginning to end. Carols, giees, trills, rou- 
lades, bits of oratorios and snatches of opera followed 
each other in swift and brilliant succession. It was 
truly a wonderful performance, and the redbird knew it. 

When he had finished, he looked triumphantly across 
the way, to see what effect tne concert had had upon his 
auditor. The stranger seemed nearly asleep. The red- 
bird chuckled. ‘Guess I must have stunned him,” he 
thought; ‘‘ another round like that, and he’ll probably 
drop off his perch.” So he closed his eyes, drew a long 
breath, and made ready to finish the job so auspiciously 
begun. 

Suddenly he heard something. He opened his eyes 
convulsively, let out that long breath with a gasp, snd— 
listened. 

Somebody was singing ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ;” sing- 
ing It, too, the redbird felt at once, as it had never been 
sung in that ravine since the world began. It wasa 
full octave higher, and a hundred times sweeter, than he 
would ever sing it if he lived a thousand years. He 
looked around, half frightened at the exquisite melody. 

What! It couldn't be, and yet it was, the brown 
stranger! Well! didn’t that beat the world ! 

Then the redbird did what he ought to have done be- 
fore; he felt in his tail pocket for his eyeglasses, 
adjusted them tremulously on his nose, and took a care- 
ful and steady survey of his tuneful neighbor. 

Straightway a swift blush, followed by a feeble and 
foolish smile, made its appearance on his countenance, 
and presently he said, aloud and earnestly : 

** Will somebody send the fool-killer around to my 
office? Ihave been trying to teach a brown thrush how 
to sing !” 

Then he folded his hands behind him, dropped his 
head down between his shoulders, and silently flew off 
down the ravine. 

When the thrush had finished his song and looked 
around him, he fairly laughed aloud to find the redbird 
gone. But he knew the poor fellow was stiil within 
hearing, so, after waiting a minute, he began again, and 
what do you think he did ? 

Well, he sang over again, from memory, mind you, 
every note of the long medley the redbird had just gone 
through—every blessed note. And it was as much better 
than the redbird’s rendering of it as gold is finer than 
pewter. And all the while the redbird down in the 
ravine was fairly sweating with mortification and agony. 

It was the most ridiculous performance I ever saw or 
heard, and I laughed till the tearscame. That encour- 
aged the thrush, and he kept up his frolic nearly all the 
forenoon. But the redbird never opened his mouth 
again, not once ! 








DAVIE. 


A MEMORIAL.’ 
By ExLror McCormick. 

HE story which I want to tell is that of one of my 

Sunday-school boys, who taught me a great deal 
more, I am sure, than I ever taught him. I have 
hesitated a little about telling it, because I know 
I cannot begin to tell it as he lived it, and because 
there are some things which are almost too sacred 
to be told. But thenI have thought that the telling 
of it might help some other boy to be more patient 
and unselfish, or strengthen some one who may be 
sick to bear the weariness and pain, and so carry on 
the influence which Davie, without knowing it, exerted 
in his life. There are those who never saw him who 





1 The interest excited by the letter from the late Mrs, Jackson 
(Ul. H.) printed in The Christian Union a few weeks ago, and 
the numerous inquiries on the subject since received by the 
editors, have decided them to reprint Mr. McCormick's true 
story, though in a slightly different form from that in which it 
originally appeared. 





will be better all their lives for what they have heard of 
him ; and there may be those who wil! learn the same 
lesson from these lines. 

Not many people, I think, knew Davie well. He was 
apt to be reserved with strangers, and they would be 
likely to get the idea that he was a quiet, shy boy, when 
really he was frank, active, andimpulsive. Even those 
who knew him test and were nearest to him missed a 
good deal of his character until his sickness showed it to 
them. Any one could see that he was thoughtful and 
intelligent ; his teacher knew he was studious ; his boy 
friends that he was always ready for sport, and the 
swiftest runner in the street ; and his parents that he was 
loving and obedient. None of them, though, in all his 
twelve bright, happy years, guessed how much patience 
and unselfishness and real heroism were in the brave 
little heart. 

All of us, Isuppose, know what it isto be sick, though 
probably not many who will read this and who are yet 
young have suffered from lingering illness. We find it 
hard to imagine what it is to lie for days and weeks so 
weak and feeble that we do not know nor care what is 
going on, and so tired that when the morning comes we 
wish it were night, and when the night comes we wish it 
were morning. Old people, we know, are sick in this 
way. It seems not unnaturalthat they should be. But 
that a boy, bright, light-hearted, quick on his feet, full 
of life and health, should be so visited is something 
that we can hardly 'inderstand. And yet it was in this 
way that sickness came to Davie, and he was no better 
able, I suppose, to bear {t than any of the boys who are 
reading this. No one of us knows, in fact, what we can 
suffer until he has been tried; and while we may pray 
that we shall not be tried as Davie was, let us also pray 
that, if we are, we may come out of it as victoriously. 

For it was not only the weakness and weariness that 
tried him. These lasted for weeks, and were hard to 
bear in their way, but they were not the hardest thing 
that came to him. The greatest loss that any one can 
endure in this life, next to the loss of one’s mind, is that 
of sight; and it was this loss that now befell Davie. 
Just what the disease was that had attecked him not 
even the most skillful doctors could tell; but in its 
course it touched the nerve that gives light to the eyes, 
and darkened them forever. 

How great a calamity this was only they could know 
who had watched the use which Davie always made of 
his eyes ; who knew his observant habit, his keen sense 
of the beautiful, and his hopes for the future, so much of 
the fulfillment of which depended on his sense of sight. 
How could they tell him that, even if he should recover, 
these hopes were never to be realized ; that the world in 
which he had so much delighted was henceforth to be 
shut up to him ; that where he had run before he must 
now be led ; that all his life, in fact, was to be recast 
and rearranged ? It was a knowledge that must come 
to him by degrees, as he was able to bear it; his very 
weakness at this time prevented him from realizing more 
than the simple fact that he could not see. 

It was not long, though, before the knowledge came 
to him. While he gained in physical health, there was 
no corresponding recovery of sight, and by the 27th of 
July ' the attending physicians had come to the conclu- 
sion that it would not return. Though Davie was not 
told their opinion, he evidently apprehended it. In the 
diary which his father kept of his illness, under date of 
July 29, appears this significant entry: ‘‘ Davie evi 
dently expects that his blindness may be more than tem- 
porary. He is very patient.” 

What his feelings may have been when he first came 
to this consciousnees no one can say. It would not have 
been strange, I think, if, in his weakness, he had com- 
plained and murmured like the old prophet who said, 
‘It is better for me to die than to live.” But from the 
beginning, when he first missed the light, and learned 
how he had been afflicted, not an impatient or complain- 
ing word fell from his lips. Perhaps he still hoped that 
some day or other, if his health returned, his sight 
might also return ; but of this he did not say much, 
What touched his father and mother most of all was 
that, for their sakes, he made light of his trouble. He 
could see them, he said, quite as well as if he were not 
blind, and it was only when people reminded him of it 
that he realized his sight was gone. ‘‘ Everybody pities 
me,”’ he sald, at another time, ‘‘a great deal more than I 
do myself.” In his heart, if not upon his lips, was the 
song of the Blind Spinner : 


** T know he set me here, and still, 
And glad, and blind, I wait his will.” 


The two or three letters he wrote, orrather which were 
written for him, at this time,do no more than briefly 
allude to the fact of his blindness, though they clear- 
ly reveal the undiminished brightness of his spirit. 
The first, addressed to one of his New York boy “riends, 
was written on the 3d of August. The handwriting 
is his father’s, but the words are his, and the signature 
at the bottom, running tremulously up-hill, tells the 
touching story of his weakness and want of sight. 





! It was on the 20th of May that Davie was taken sick. 


‘‘T have got so,” he says, ‘that I can play dominoes 
quite well. My feeling of the spots on them is quite 
clear. Papa has had a checker-board made for me with 
half the squares sunk, and I hope soon to be able to play 
upon it. Papa is writing this for me, for I suppose you 
know that I am blind.” 

This, it will be remembered, was written while he 
was still confined to his room, and while the idea was 
fresh in his mind that his blindness would be perma 
nent. Yet the only allusion that he makes to his 
great loss is in the pathetic little sentence: ‘I sup- 
pose you know that I am blind ;” and even this js 
brought in incidentally, to explain why his father should 
be writing the letter instead of himself. Wherever 
in the letters he refers to his blindness one cannot 
fail to notice the quaintness and accuracy of the 
phraseology. ‘‘I went to visit one the other day,” he 
says, ‘‘ who was blind. We perceived each other.” ‘I 
have also heard ‘ Eighty Days Around the World,’ and 
found it delightful.” ‘‘ Besides hearing these two books 
of yours, I have also heard,” etc. It seems as though 
he had adjusted his vocabulary to the situation, as, 
indeed, the mention of the checker-board and a writing- 
table shows that he was adjusting to it all his employ- 
ments and plans. 

By the 10th of August he had so regained his strength 
that he was able to take a ride in the Park, and on the 
18th he went with his nurse to Summit, New Jersey. 
His improvement up to this time had been so rapid that 
a great deal was hoped for from the weeks that he 
should spend among the hills ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the invigorating effects of the country air upon his 
health were very marked; so that when, on the 2d 
of September, he returned to Brooklyn, he surprised and 
delighted his mother by running upstairs with all his old 
alertness, and finding his way into her room without 
ald. After remaining a week at home he went away 
again—this time with his mother—to his grandfather's 
place at Oyster Bay, where from the beginning of his 
convalescence he had been especially anxious to go. His 
recollection of the place, he thought, would enable him 
to find his way around without aid ; and it was remark- 
able, when he arrived, with what accuracy he identified 
every spot, even to the houses and barns which he passed 
on the road from the depot. It seemed, indeed, that he 
possessed a faculty of discernment that was quite inde- 
pendent of the sense of sight. He was not so well, how-. 
ever, at Oyster Bay, and remained there but ten days, 
returning to Brooklyn about the middle of Septem- 
ber. 

On his return home he began to meet, for the first 
time since his {llness, his companions and friends, and 
during the warm afternoons found a keen delight in 
sitting on the stoop in their company, listening to their 
reports from school and their accounts of the summer 
vacation. One or two of them were especially faithful, 
and when the weather was too cool for him to sit out-of.- 
doors they would come in after school and read to him 
by the hour. Reading at this time was the only source 
of entertainment open to him, but even in this he was 
unwilling to tax others. ‘‘ What are you going to do 
now, mamma ?” he would inquire as he heard his moth- 
er moving about the room; and being asked what he 
would like her to do, he would answer: ‘‘ Well, if it is 
perfectly convenient, and you aren’t tired, and would 
just as lef, I would like to be read toa little.” One of 
his favorite books was ‘‘Tom Brown,” and on the night 
when Thomas Hughes was entertained by The Christian 

Union, Davie sent his boyish thanks for the pleasure 
which Mr. Hughes had given him. Nearly every day, 
too, he would go out; and {t became a familiar, though 
always a touching, sight in the neighborhood to eee the 
little figure walking slowly along the street, led by his 
father or mother, or by his companions, who were al- 
ways willing to give up their own pleasure for his, and of 
whom he would speak affectionately as his ‘‘ friends in 
adversity.” They have learned from Davie, I am sure, 
a lesson of unselfishness that they will never forget. 

To add to his other employments, his studies were 
now begun again, and it pleased him to find not only 
that he had not forgotten anything, but that he could 
still learn so easily. His wonderful memory stood him 
in good stead, and he would surprise his father and 
mother by his familiarity with things he had learned, or 
perhaps had heard, a long time before. ‘‘ My greatest 
trouble is with Latin,” he said to me one night. ‘You 
see, I can't hunt up the words in the Lexicon, and when 
any one does it for meI don’t recollect them half so 
well.” His father intended that as soon as he was able 
he should go back to the Polytechnic, where he had 
been a scholar for over a year, and take his place in his 
old class ; but meanwhile he had a teacher in the house, 
and was furnished also with a blind primer, in which 
the words are indicated by dotted lines, and one of the 
ingenious slates which are used in schools for the blind, 
and in which pegs and holes take the place of pencil- 
marks, Almost without knowing it, we had come to 
think of him as being always blind; and when, one 
night, after sometody had been describing a game of 





hare and hounds in which his companions hed taken 
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part, he said, with a little sigh, ‘‘I am afraid my run- 
ning days are over,” no one of us could encourage him 
to hope that they were not. 

Nearly every evening now he might be found in the 
parlor enjoying the company of his own and his father’s 
friends, many of whom had not seen him since he was 
taken ill, and who found that his sickness gave them a 
better opportunity of knowing him than ever they had 
enjoyed in his days of activity and health. It wasa 
pecullar pleasure, as one would enter the room, to meet 
his bright look of welcome and the affectionate grasp of 
his hand ; to watch the changing expression on the ani- 
mated face, and, at parting, to hear him say invitingly, 
“Come again.” How bright and cheerful he was at 
this time, and how heartily he did his part toward the 
entertainment of his friends, I will let his former Sun- 
day-school teacher relate. ‘‘I shall never forget,” she 
says, ‘‘ the last time I could talk with him, when he was 
led down into the parlor; and, in the pity of it. it was 
all that I could do to control my voice. But from the 
first there seemed no room for self-pity in little Great 
Heart. There were others in the room; but when we 
were somewhat by ourselves he said, as if to comfort 
me, in a volce still thin with weakness, but brave asa 
bird’s, ‘ Why, it is not nearly so hard to be blind, Miss 
F—, as I thought it would be.’ And then he went on 
to say that he had taken a drive that afternoon, and as 
objects and old scenes were described to him he could 
see them with that glorious eye of the mind ; and before 
I knew it we were having a fine little talk about the two 
interpreters, memory and imagination, and I had for- 
gotten that my entertainer was a blind boy thirteen years 
old. I might almost add that I saw him no more, for 
when I did see him, at Christmas, he was just hovering 
on the border land, beyond call. The Psyche was en- 
tirely shut away from us then, waiting to be free. I 
shall always hear that answer when I was all alive 
with the horror of it: ‘It’s not nearly so hard as I 
thought it would be’—like a soul too rich to complain 
of what seemed to my poverty an immense loss.” 

In October he came back to Sunday-school, but the 
noise and confusion tired him, and it was only for a few 
Sundays, and those at intervals, that he could be there. 
The children, however, who saw him come into the 
room those few times, guided by his friends, and carry- 
ing the little cane which had become his constant com- 
panion, and which he playfully called his “ eyes,” will, 
I think, never forget the pathetic sight; and Davie’s 
teacher will always hold among his most precious recol- 
lections the remembrance of the thoughtful face opposite 
his own in the class, and the boyish voice that answered 
so quickly and intelligently to his questions. 

How much before his illness Davie had thought about 
religious matters I do not know, though most boys, I 
suppose, do more thinking about such things than peo- 
ple give them credit for. At the time when his sister 
first came to the Communion, a year before, his thoughts 
had seemed to be turning in the same direction ; but for 
some reason or other, perhaps because he was too young, 
the matter was not pressed, and when he was taken sick 
he had not made any public confession of his faith. 
While at Oyster Bay, however, with his mother, the 
subject was brought up. It was the first Sunday in 
September, and his mother reminded him that it was 
Communion Sunday at home. ‘‘Isit?” he asked. ‘‘I 
thought I should like to come to this Communion, 
mamma; don’t you think papa would let me come to 
the next one ?” 

His mother, anxious to know on what ground his de- 
sire rested, said: ‘‘Do you think you have true faith, 
Davie ?” 

“* Well, I don’t know,” he said, hesitatingly. ‘‘ When 
I feel badly about being blind I think how the Lord 
Jesus came to earth to suffer for us, and that makes me 
feel happy again. He knows best, and it is all right. 
Do you think that is true faith, mamma ?” 

After this confession there was no doubt in the mind 
of either his father or mother; though perhaps some 
lingered in his own ; for, several Sundays after, when he 
had come back to Brooklyn, he felt his way into the 
study, and, with tears in his eyes, told his father that he 
was in trouble. ‘I don’t think I am right,” he said. 
‘**T don’t feel right at all.” 

His father was puzzled, and for the moment thought 
he was feeiing unwell. 

‘* Why, what is the matter, Davie ?” he asked. 
you sick ?” 

Davie shook his head. ‘‘Oh, no, sir,” he said. ‘‘It 
is not that. But I have been thinking what a heedless 
fellow I used to be, and what little pains I’ve taken to 
be good, and I’m afraid I’m not right yet.” 

“‘ But that is what Christ came for,” his father sald— 
‘to make people right. He'll forgive it all, Dave. 
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Leave it to him, won’t you ?” 

And Davie did. And that was the end of his trouble. 
‘‘The shadows left his face”—writes one, alluding to 
this incldent—‘‘ never to come back again.” And on 
the next Sunday—the first in November—the congrega- 
tion looked compassionately on while the little figure 
stood up by his mother’s side, and, answering the ques. 





tions that his father reed to him from the pulpit, he 
made his simple confession of trust in the Lord Jesus. 
It was the last time that moet of them saw him in this 
life. Some symptoms of the old disease had already 
appeared, and the strength, which was, after all, only a 
flicker of the candle, began to fail him. 

We linger lovingly over the memory of those last days 
that he was able to be about. It will always be to mea 
grateful recollection that on one of them, when I was 
ill, he took the pains to come and see me; and that on 
another, when I went to his house and found that he 
had gone upstairs for the night, hearing I was there he 
came slowly and painfully down, lest I should be dis- 
appointed in not seeing him. He had been that day to 
the photographer’s, where a picture of him was taken 
that will always be an unspeakable comfort to his par- 
ents and friends, and I noticed that he seemed very 
tired and was unusually quiet. After sitting a few 
minutes he bade us good-night, and went up to bed 
with his little brother, who, since Davie had been ill, 
had assumed the position of the elder, and taken upon 
himself the affectionate and thoughtful care which 
Davie had always shown toward him. When the boys 
had left us, his father told me what I suppose was the 
secret of Davie’s quiet. They had ordered twice as 
many of his pictures from the photographer as had been 
taken of either his brother or sister ; and, overhearing 
the order, he had asked the reason for it. His mother 
hesitated for a moment, when he said quickly, as if he 
had guessed why and wanted to spare her the pain of 
answering: ‘‘No matter; it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence.” So I think the little shadow on his face that 
evening was the shadow of his coming death, which he 
had just begun to foresee. Atany rate, from that time, 
in talking about the future, instead of saying, as be had 
been in the habit of doing, ‘‘ When I get well,” he began 
to use the less confident expression, ‘‘ If I get well.” 

The last time he was able to be downstairs was on 
Thanksgiving Day, when all the children, including the 
little baby brother whom he had never seen, were gath- 
ered around the dinner-table. One might think that he 
had very little cause for thankfulness. Besides being 
blind, he was now partially deaf ; for days he had not 
been able to take any food, his limbs were paralyzed, 
and {it was a weariness to him even to talk. How little 
that makes life tolerable was left to him! And yet 
when his father asked the chiidren, one by one, what 
they had to be thankful for, Davie’s answer was as 
ready and cheerful as that of any of the rest. One was 
thankful, she thought, for her home ; another, for her 
doll; another, for the baby. Davie, when it came to 
be his turn, told them reverently that he was thank- 
ful for his reason and his father and his mother. When 
I think of him as I found him that afternoon in the 
parlor, very weak and tired, but insisting with his beau- 
tiful self- forgetfulness that his mother, who had a head- 
ache, should occupy tLe sofa rather than himself, I am 
reminded of that brave young Marshal of France who, 
being maimed in battle, chose for his motto the signifi- 
cant words, ‘“‘ The heart is still left.” 

During the fortnight that followed I was permitted to 
see Davie several times in his room. He was generally 
in bed, but one bright December afternoon I found him 
wrapped in shawls reclining in his easy chair, better than 
he lad been for several days. Some of the more alarm- 
ing symptoms seemed to have abated, and his power to 
retain nourishment had improved. I remember with 
what relish he partook of an appetizing little dish that 
had been prepared for him, though his feeble strength 
did not allow him to hold it himself and it required 
another’s sight to guide the spoon to his mouth. With 
every fluctuation for the better the hopes of his friends 
revived ; and I think, too, that Davie’s own hope revived. 
From what he said to me that afternoon I knew that he 
still thought he might perhaps get well. He had not 
been talking much until the conversation drifted to the 
subject of the Adirondacks, and his father told some 
tales of sportsman’s life which excited his interest, as, 
indeed, such stories always did. It was very touching to 
see the boy, unable to do anything for himself, yet so 
keenly alive to that sport which of all others demands 
a quick eye and a steady nerve. ‘‘ Do you know, Mr. 
McCormick,” he asked, in the high childish treble that 
had become the more marked as his deafness grew upon 
him, ‘‘ the reason why I want to get well ?” 

There was every reason why he might want to get 
well, but I said, ‘‘ Why, Dave, what is it ?” 

“Why,” he exclaimed eagerly, “‘ papa said next sum- 
mer he would buy me a gun and I might go to the 
Adirondacks with him. So [ want to get well for that 
—don’t you see ?” 

His courage and hope were infectious, and the hour 
which I stayed in the room was the brightest I had had 
with him ina month. When at length I went away, his 
familiar ‘‘Come again” followed me out of the door. 
It was the last time I ever heard it. 

I saw him only once more when he could speak to 
me ; a day or two later, on the evening of his thirteenth 
birthday. He was now unable to be out of bed, and 
the day had been a particularly hard one for him, But 





even this did not keep down the brightness of his spirit, 
for when the six brothers and sisters came—the baby in 
its nurse’s arms—each bringing some little gift, he told 
them quaintly that they reminded him of ancient pil- 
grims going to visit some dilapidated old saint. I had 
sent him during the day a handful of flowers, for which 
he thanked me in a few affectionate words—all that his 
strength permitted him to say—and then placed silently 
in my hand a copy of his picture. It lies before me as I 
write—the face uplifted, and the eyes, which no one would 
take to be sightless, turned to one side with a question- 
ing look—the speaking likeness of Davie as he appeared 
in life and health, with no suggestion of iliness or pain, 
and with the peace on his countenance which had marked 
it during those last months. I shall treasure it as loag 
as I live, not only because {t is Davie’s likeness, but be- 
cause he gave it tome with his own loving hands. 

After that his decline was very rapid, and the end 
seemed to be only a question of days. Whether he felt 
that it might be so near I do not know. It was thought 
best not to trouble him by telling him in so many words 
that there must be a separation, but I fancy that during 
the long hours, when he lay so quiet and still, it was in 
his thoughts. He was still patient and uncomplaining. 
No one did him the smallest service but that he an- 
swered it with thanks. Noone could hear a murmur 
from his lips, except that once or twice he told his 
mother he ‘‘ was sotired.” At night he must have often 
been awake, but he would lie still, lest by moving he 
should waken also his mother, As the days went on, his 
hearing also left him ; but while in his earlier illness he 
did not understand why he could not hear, and won- 
dered, pitifully, that no one spoke to him, now he 
seemed to realize that the sense itself was closed. With 
his quick intuition he framed the few sentences that he 
spoke so that they need not be answered, did not raise 
his voice, and made no effort to understand what was 
said or to identify those around him, except by the 
sense of touch. There were not many, of course, whom 
he could identify in this way. His mother he always 
knew by her kisses; his father’s hand carried recogni- 
ticn ; a few others he told by their finger-rings, But 
the world was being shut up to him, and there were but 
few now whom he had occasion to remember, The 
prayer which for months his father had offered up every 
night by his bedside, and to which Davie had always 
added his ‘‘ Amen,” was still kept up, though the closed 
ears could no longer take it in, and his feeble response 
came sometimes long after the prayer was ended. 

As Christmas drew near he wanted presents bought 
for each of the children out of the money that was his 
own, and interested himself in choosing what they should 
have ; but when the day came, he could hardly catch the 
idea that it was Christmas, or tell what the presents 
were when they were brougbt to the bed for him to ex- 
amine. The week that followed was one of anxious 
waiting. At times those that watched him thought that 
he had gone, and wondered to see thespark of life revive. 
But he was spared to see the new year, and to leave be- 
hind him a message that will always brighten the recol- 
lection of his last days on earth. His mother and a 
friend were standing by his bed on New Year's morn- 
ing, when he asked faintly : 

‘* What day is it ?” 

He could not hear a sound : how should they make him 
understand ? For a moment ortwo there was a painful 
silence, until his own sense, quick even in death, solved 
the problem. 

‘*One,” he said again, ‘‘ yes ; two, no.” 

They thought he was wandering ; but he repeated it 
more positively. 

**One, yes. Is it Monday ?” 

His mother fondly caught the idea, and tapped twice 
lightly on his hand. 

‘* Tuesday ?” 

Two taps as before. . 

‘* Wednesday ?” 

Again the two strokes. 

‘Thursday ? Friday? Saturday ?” 

And then his mother gave one stroke for yes. 

Saturday,” he repeated. ‘‘ That’s New Year's.” 
Then, faintly, after a moment's pause, ‘I wish you all 
a happy New Year.” 

They were the last connected sentences that he spoke ; 
and it was characteristic that they should be a wish for 
the happiness of others. So also was his latest word, the 
afternoon following, when some one had put a hot cloth 
to his aching head, and he murmured faintly, ‘‘ Thanks.” 
So, too, was his last conscious act, on the same evening, 
in drawing down his mother's face to his and kissing it. 
Sight and hearing and speech and the power to move had 
all gone, but the unselfish love which he had shown from 
the beginning burned and glowed till the spirit itself had 
fled. 

And so the brave, patient, suffering life came to its 
earthly end. And up in the niche of recollection, along- 
side of all the courageous hearts, young and old, known 
and unknown, who through faith and patience have 
inherited the promises, I reverently enshrine the dear 
memory of my boy friend, 
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CERTITUDE. 
By R. K. MUNKITTRICE. 


HERE’S one thing every mother’s certain of— 
A heaven-born fancy always vine-like curled 
Abont her heart o’erbrimming with its love : 
Hers is the sweetest baby in the world. 








THE CITY WEEK. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CHARITY. 


By MarGaret SIDNEY. 


ISS LAVINIA HARKNESS laid down The 
Christian Union in her lap, removed her eye- 
glasses, and gently wiped her eyes, letting her gaze then 
rest on the purple hills beyond. Every one on Mrs, 
Bassett’s ample veranda knew that it was not best to in- 
terrupt her just then, and the crocheting, knitting, and 
mild gossip went on in a gentle undertone all around her 
steamer chair. 

Presently she came out of it radiant, and ready to 
talk. 

‘** There’s another side to the matter, and I am going 
to look that up.” 

‘Miss Harkness, we are all ears.” The belle of the 
Bassett boarding-house for the summer of 1885 dropped 
her hands in a bed of soft wools of various hues, and 
turned her pretty profile toward the elde: lady. 

““What can it be?” cried another voice. ‘‘I didn’t 
know that anything had two sides toit nowadays. That 
is an exploded idea.” 

«Do give it to us,” demanded a young man, ostensi- 
bly winding wools for the little belle, but allowing his 
gaze to wander from his task to the face opposite ; while 
the other members of the company forsook novels and 
work to listen. 

‘* Why does not some one start a ‘City Week,’ pray 
tell ?” abruptly asked Miss Harkness, including them all 
in her swift glance. 

The young man looked helplessly into Amy Fay’s 
fece. 

“She means the charity that sends poor children out 
of town for a week,” she explained, sotto voce. ‘‘ But I 
don’t see why any one should send the poor things into 
another city, Miss Harkness,” she cried, in a puzzled 
way. 

The tall lady turned completely around in her steamer 
chair, and bent her keen gray eyes to meet the blue 
ones. 

“* Ab! that’s the other side of the matter. And it’s not 
for the children this time.” 

** Not for the children ?” cried Amy, and nearly every 
one else on the veranda ; for if Miss Harkness allowed 
one charity above another in her regard, it was this for 
the children of the poor, that they should have the 
breathing-spell in the blessed country air known all over 
the land as ‘‘ Country Week.” 

“IT will explain speedily, so that you may recover 
enough to proceed with your work while I talk,” said 
Miss Harkness, smiling. ‘‘ It is just this: acharity, no 
matter how noble it may be, will never thrive to its best 
and enjoy God's blessing if its projectors do not look 
well to it that its debts are honestly paid, and that its 
carrying out does not involve suffering for others.” 

A mild dismay spread itself over the veranda group, 
at which Miss Harkness laughed outright, and then 
went on : 

‘‘ Now, just take Briarley, for instance, because it is 
always easier to illustrate the matter the nearer home we 
can; and, for the same reason, Mrs. Theodore Bassett, 
our worthy landlady herself. How many little creat- 

“ures, dirty and forlorn, has she sheltered and made happy 
this summer ?” 

“Three,” said Amy Fay. ‘‘ She took them in June, 
before the ‘ heft of the boarders came,’ she said, ‘so as 
to be sure not to be cheated out of doing it.’” 

‘*‘ Three,” said Miss Harkness ; ‘‘and she kept those 
litue things happy from morning till night, I was told 
by the neighbors, and actually cried as much as they did 
when the week was over. Now, we all know the state 
of Mrs. Bassett’s finances, and whether it was any sacri- 
fice to do it.” 

** We'll take up a contribution for her,” said Dick Fel- 
lows, the wool-winder, ‘‘on the spot, while the enthusi- 
asm produced by your glowing words lasts. I'll get my 
hat.” He sprang for the hall door. 

‘* Stay,” said Miss Harkness ; ‘‘ that is not desirable at 
all. We all know that Mrs, Bassett would return any 
such subscription instanter. Even our personal gifts 
when we go home have to be managed very nicely, to 
be welcomed,” 

““ What is to be done, then ?” asked young Mr. Fel- 
lows, coming back to his seat. ‘‘ It’s a very uncomfort- 
able thing to have a poor person around who won’t be 
helped out of poverty.” 

‘* And, then, when we consider that Mrs, Bassett is 
only one of a number in this good old town of Briarley 





who have summer after summer entertained these chil- 
dren, the other side of the charity can be seen at once. 
I propose that we give the tired housekeepers—ministers’ 
and farmers’ wives—a breathing-spell, and a change of 
air and scene, by giving them a ‘city week’ next win- 
ter, and that we begin right here in Briarley. Now you 
have my idea.” 

‘* Whew !” ejaculated old Mr. Folsom, Amy’s grand- 
father ; ‘‘ I never thought of them. I supposed they just 
opened their houses and took the children in,” 

** And what does ‘ opening their houses and taking the 
children in’ mean,” cried Miss Lavinia, ‘‘ to a woman 
whose life is full of burdens and cares, with the need of 
every energy exercised to its utmost to pinch out the 
meager sum the hard-toiling farmer can give her for a 
weekly supply ? What does it mean when she and her 
children are scrimped for food already, and denied 
every luxury or necessity almost in the way of clothes 
and books? What does it mean when every cent has 
to go to pay off the mortgage on the house, or for the 
farmer’s new mowing-machine, or, as in the case of our 
good minister’s wife, when she goes without sugar, but- 
ter, and even tea for months to help pay for the extra 
expense of giving a ‘country week ’ to the little stranger 
she took in last summer? What does all this mean but 
that this charity of the ‘country week’ has awakened 
another, a ‘city week’ for the poor, overworked farmer's 
wife or daughter?” Miss Harkness stopped suddenly, 
then said, with a smile : 

‘* Now, Mr. Fellows, it is time for your hat.” 

‘‘That’s in my element,” exclaimed the young man, 
rushing off, and coming back with the article, in which 
already reposed a greenback. “‘ I couldn’t help dropping 
it in,” he said, in a shamefaced way. ‘‘ Do give the 
poor things a chance at the great metropolis.” 

‘Some of them have never seen a city ; and its stim- 
ulus, with a good concert, and a peep at our libraries, 
historical collections, and charitable institutions, and the 
thousand and one helpful, invigorating influences of the 
week, would do more to put new life into their old ruts 
and freshen up their faded minds than anything this 
side of heaven,” said Miss Harkness, energetically, cast- 
ing in a folded bill. 

‘* Dick, I shall expect to hear of you escorting one of 
them to the comic opera yet,” said Grandfather Folsom, 
laughing. ‘‘ Here, come this way for my mite.” 

‘*He might do worse,” said Amy, with a blush. 
‘** Grandpapa, for shame to jest at it! It’s a lovely char- 
ity.” 

“Cast in your money, Amy,” commanded the old 
gentleman; ‘‘ that’s what Miss Harkness is after, not 
fine speeches.” 

‘*Indeed I shall,” she cried; ‘‘ but 1 must get my 
pocketbook.” And the other ladies echoing, ‘‘ I must 
get my pocketbook,” there was a smal] stampede from 
the veranda. In the meantime Dick Fellows collected 
industriously from every one left, and then perched on 
the top rail and swung his feet till their return. 

Two hundred and five dollars it all counted up when 
.poured into Miss Harknesss lap. That included her 
fifty, though nobody knew that she threw it in. 

“How many old women will that send to Gotham ?” 
asked Dick Fellows, when every bill was in Miss La- 
vinia’s hand. 

‘* Let me see ; it takes about eight dollars to get down 
from Briarley and back, fifteen for a week’s board, with 
a five-dollar note for horse-cars and concert and other 
expenses ; that is twenty-eight apiece.” 

‘Make it thirty, do,” begged Amy, ‘‘and let them 
bring home a toy for the children, or a book or two.” 

‘* We shall have enough to give thirty to each one in 
Briarley who has entertained poor children, I think,” 
said Miss Harkness—‘‘ that is, with another five-dollar 
note.” 

“‘ Here it is,” said the old gentleman, quietly slipping 
it on her knee. 

‘*Thank you. There are seven entertainers in Briar- 
ley, I was told yesterday, who have given the children 
a “‘country week” for several summers. Two hundred 
and ten dollars takes them in to the city, giving them 
each thirty dollars, and returns them to their homes, if 
I mistake not, healthier, wiser, and stronger women.” 
Miss Lavinia’s voice had a happy ring in it that was 
quite contagious. 

‘* But,” said a little matron, after the first excitement 
had cooled, ‘‘ this charity can never be popular, like the 
‘country week.’ Everybody would say it was extrav- 
agant to give a woman thirty dollars to pay her board 
for a week in New York, where board is frightfully 
high. Dear Miss Harkness, our laudable work will 
never be followed once, I am afraid.” 

**That’s good sound sense,” assented Miss Lavinia, 
nowise daunted ; ‘‘ but, don’t you see, we, as initiators 
of this movement, indulge ourselves in, perhaps, as some 
would look at it, a piece of charity done in too fine a 
way. Because we cannot open our houses, and enter- 
tain these women, our sisters, we are more than 
to pay their board. If we only could take them in, we 
could save fifteen dollars apiece, which would be one 
hundred and five dollars. This would send seven other 


needy ones from the next town.” She closed her lips 
tightly, but her gray eyes searched each face. 

‘* I declare I believe I should rather do it,” cried Amy, 
impulsively. ‘‘ Just think! seven more women who are 
ground down here between these everlasting hills, and 
only know the life bounded by the milk-pail and the 
buttery. Grandpapa, may I do it ?” 

“I don’t know,” said the old gentleman, twisting a 
bit in his armchair, ‘‘It looks easy enough to adopt a 
charity here in the summer, and bind yourself down to 
an odious duty that is only prospective ; but when win- 
ter shuts in, and you have all your multiplicity of en- 
gagements upon you, it is quite another thing. No, I 
should say, upon reflection, not, my dear.” 

‘* Now, grandpapa,” cried Amy, turning away from 
the group to besiege his chair, ‘‘ you never denied me a 
thing in your life. Have you the heart to do it now ?” 

“Oh, mercy ! don’t putit that way! Have them, if 
you like, child. Send for ten old women, if you want 
to ; I don’t in the least care !” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, in some irritation. ‘ But I should consider my- 
self well off to pay fifteen dollars apiece to keep them at 
a distance,” 

“If any one feels so, 1 think the money would be 
quite as acceptable,” observed Miss Harkness, coolly. 

“* Well, there’s another thirty for two weeks’ board,” 
said Grandfather Folsom, casting down the bills. ‘‘ Yes, 
that’s best, Amy, and you’ll thank me when winter is 
really here.” 

‘On the other hand, I should like to take two from 
Briarley for a week,” said the little matron, after a 
thoughtful silence. ‘‘I am to be almost alone this win- 
ter while the boys are at school. Put me down, Miss 
Harkness, please, for two.” 

‘*And I,” said Madam Harrington, her fine old face 
shining, ‘‘ will take two also, and be very glad to do it ; 
and Iam indebted to you, Miss Harkness, for suggest- 
ing this charity.” 

After that Miss Lavinia’s pencil was busy. If “ City 
Week” could be observed in the Harrington mansion, 
nearly every householder became sure that her plans 
admitted the reception of one or two women who had 
entertained children in the country. 

“It’s a mercy that Miss Harkness is not a house- 
keeper,” laughed the old gentleman, ‘‘or her residence 
would be only a refuge for the rural districts to flee into. 
The misery of a boarding-house is mild in comparison 
with such a state.” 

‘* Grandpa,” reproved Amy, ‘‘ don’t make fun of it.” 

‘* He is entitled to his fun, I think,” said Miss Hark- 
ness ; ‘‘he has given most liberally, and the rural dis- 
tricts will have cause to bless him next winter. Now, 
this is clearly understood, of course,” she cuntinued, ‘‘ to 
be no interruption to our accustomed giving to the 
‘Children’s Week.’” 

‘* Rather we shall increase that fund, I should say. If 
any one docks off from that he isaheathen.” This from 
Grandfather Folsom. 

‘*First and foremost of the two charities we give to 
the ‘country week,’’’ said Miss Harkness, ‘‘then we 
give intelligently and generously to the ‘city week.’ 
That is what we promise, do we not ? 

‘I do,” assented Madam Harrington. 

** And I,” said the little matron. 

‘* And I—and I—and I,” came from each one of the 
group. 

‘*I propose Miss Harkness President of the ‘ City 
Week’ Charity,” announced young Fellows. 

‘* She is, anyway,” laughed Amy, “‘as it is her idea.” 

** Now, let us go still further in the matter, and make 
it a success, to bring happiness to the many instead of 
the few. If each of us will interview his and her friends 
on their return from seashore and mountains, stating 
what the Bassett boarders at Briarley have done, and 
urging a similar movement in their circles, the charity 
will really begin to be broad and far-reaching. Are you 
willing each to promise this ?” 

** It is so difficult to interest people in a new charity. 
Every moment of time and every dollar are taken up 
now,” observed the little matron, dubiously. ‘I am 
almost ashamed to propose any more work.” 

‘* So it looks to a worker,” said Miss Lavinia, ‘‘ but 
there are thousands of women whose hands are not act- 
ively in the Lord’s service, and who might perhaps 
arise and thank one some day for a suggestion toward 
work they could do.” 

“If I thought I was to be thanked,” cried Amy, 
laughing merrily, ‘‘1’d promise to bore all my friends 
to follow suit in this matter. The last time I went 
around to collect for foreign missions I declared it 
should be the last, truly, that I would ever ask people to 
be charitable. One woman acted as if I were begging 
for myself; said she was besieged every moment for 
something, and she showed me the door, as if I needed 
watching. I won’t tell you who it was, for I think some 
of you know her.” 

Young Fellows looked as if it still were not too late 
for him to mete out judgment to the non-subscriber to 
| Amy’s Mission Fund, but no one noticed him, for 





Madam Harrington was speaking. 
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“Your suggestion, Miss Harkness, isa good one,” 
she said, in a clear voice. ‘‘ Wecan bring the matter 
to the notice of our friends, first being interested in it 
ourselves. The Lord will touch the hearts of many who 
do not know the blessedness of serving him through 
service for others. We need not be afraid to trust him.” 


Shall it succeed, this ‘‘City Week”? Shall the over- 
worked—depressed because overworked—woman whose 
life is one dull treadmill round, almost losing faith in 
God and humenity, as strength and courage depart with 
the years of her bound-in life, receive the impetus of 
this loving help extended to her—this chance to re- 
cover her poise of healthfulness of mind and body ? 
Let us try. Who will start the ‘‘ City Week ”? 








PROTECTION AFFORDED BY LAW. 


ITHIN the past few months contagious dis- 
eases have appeared in certain towns in vari- 
ous sections of the country. In some cases the cause 
has been readily and conclusively attributed to the water. 
In other cases the cause has been too remote to be decid- 
edly proved. But within the past month, in a town in 
New England, diphtheria has become epidemic through 
culpable carelessness. A child coming froma neighbor- 
ing town, froma house in which three children were 
dangerously ili of the disease, and entering the school, 
carried sickness and death into fifty homes. Ina town 
in Vermont a tramp from Canada brought small pox. 
An obstinate father in a town on Long Island refused to 
keep his children confined to his own premises, in spite 
of the warnings and advice of his physician, and the 
scarlet fever became a £courge in the town ; in a month 
over twelve deaths had occurred among the pupils at. 
tending the school; ignorance and carelessness com- 
bined having kept him from calling a physician in time 
to prevent the spread of the disease in the first place. 

The law steps in to control and regulate just such 
emergencics. Andif acitizen refuses to obey the law, 
self-protection demands that punishment should be meted 
out to him. Sentimental sympathy sometimes leads a 
man to do that which is positively weak, and weakness 
many times is as fatal in its results as wickedness. 

To allow or submit to the flayrant breaking of the 
sanitary laws necessary to preserve public health isa 
crime only a trifle less heinous, and fully as terrible in 
its effects, as the direct and deliberate breaking of the 
laws. 

‘‘The protection of the public health,” says Bishop 
(‘‘ Criminal Law,” § 489), ‘‘ is an interest of the first im- 
portance to every gavernment. Without health the 
members of the community cannot discharge duties 
either to the government or to one another. Therefore, 
anything of sufficient magnitude for the law’s notice, 
calculated to impair the public health, is indictable at 
the common law.” 


““The public health, the welfare and safety of the 
community, are matters of paramount importance, to 
which all the pursuits, occupations, and employments 
of individuals, inconsistent with their preservation, must 
yield.” 


‘* While, for obvious reasons,” says Bishop (‘‘ Crim- 
inal Law, § 490), ‘‘a man is not punishable for being 
sick of a contagious disease, in his own house, though 
the house stands in a populous locality, and while his 
friends are not guilty of crime in declining to remove 
him ; yet, if the sick man goes out into the public way, 
carrying with him his infection to the danger of the 
public, or if one takes out an infected child, this act, at 
the common law, subjects the doer to an indictment.” 


‘‘If a man has contagious disease in his house and 
fails to give due notice thereof, or allows people to come 
into his house without sufficient warning, or in any 
avoidable way exposes the public to contagion on his 
own premises, he is lable to indictment at the common 
law.” 


Judge Dixon, of New Jersey, in a recent charge to 
the grand jury at Paterson, said: ‘‘If a man, conscious 
that he carries about with him the germs of contagious 
disease, recklessly exposes the health and lives of others, 
he is a public nuisance and a criminal, and may be held 
answerable for the results of his conduct. If death 
occurs through his recklessness, he may be indicted for 
manslaughter. It is held that where a person knowingly 
communicates a contagious disease to another and death 
results, the crime is manslaughter.” Judge Dixon 
added: ‘‘The man may be indicted also for spreading 
the disease by conscious exposure of others thereto, by 
his presence in public places—such as on the streets, in 
halls, ete. He might be indicted as a public nuisance 
for endangering the public health in this way, even if no 
consequences had followed. The law provides some 
penalty for such offenses against the public safety” 
(‘‘ Medico-Legal Journal,” Vol. I., No. 3, p. 894). 


The house infected with a contagious disease should 
be marked in such a way as to warn the public, and 
after the disease has disappeared public safety demands 





that disinfection should be thoroughly and intelligently 
done. To accomplish this, local sanitary associations are 
an absolute necessity. Mr. Simon, the English sanitarian, 
says that the following principles should be embodied 
in the common law : 

“1. That each case of such disease is a public danger, 
against which the public, as represented by its local sani- 
tary authorities, is entitled to be warned by proper in- 
formation. 2. That every man who, in his own person, 
or in that of any one under hischarge, is the subject of 
such disease, or is in control of circumstances relating 
to it, is, in common duty toward his neighbors, bound 
to take every care which he can against the spreading 
of the infection ; that, so far as he would not of his own 
accord do his duty, his neighbors ought to have ample and 
ready means of compelling him ; and that he should be 
responsible for giving to the local sanitary authority no- 
tification of his case, in order that the authority may, as 
far as needful, satisfy itself as to the sufficiency of his 
precautions. 3. That, so far as he may, from igno- 
rance, not understand the scope of his precautionary 
duties, or may, from poverty or other circumstances, be 
unable to fulfill them, the common interest {s to give 
him liberatly out of the common stock such guidance and 
such effectual help as may be wanting. 4, That, so far 
as he is voluntarily in default of his duty, he should not 
only be punished by penalty as for an act of nuisance, 
but should be liable to pay pecuniary danages for what- 
ever harm he occasions to others. 5. That the various 
undertakings which, in certain contingencies, may be 
specially instrumental in the spreading of infection— 
water companies, dairies, laundries, boarding-schools, 
lodging-houses, inns, etc.—should respectively be sub 
ject to qpecial rule and visitation in regard of the spe- 
cial dangers which they may occasion ; and that the per- 
sons in authority in them should be held to strict 
account for whatever injury may be caused through 
neglect of rule. 6, Finally, that every local sanitary 
authority should always have at command, for the use of 
its district, such hospital accommodation for the sick, 
such means for their conveyance, such mortuary, such 
disinfection, establishment, and generally such planned 
arrangements and skilled service as may, in case of 
need, suffice for all probable requirements of the dis- 
trict.” 


DRESSING FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


OW to dress when sitting for a photograph is a 
serious question at the time, and one that com. 
pels considerable thovght. Many people find their 
photographs but faint likenesses of the original, and 
for this there are several reasons; among the first is 
that in all probability we each look most kindly on 
our own faces when seen in the mirror. It is almost 
positive that we are not positively familiar with our own 
features. Witness the shiver with which we receive the 
declaration, ‘‘ How much you look like Mrs, So-and-so !” 
when we do not think that person the type of beauty to 
which we belong, and with what a thrill of satisfaction 
we hear the same declaration when it coincides with our 
own wishes of resemblances. This feeling, no doubt, is 
at the bottom of our satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
the results of the photographer’s skill. Better results 
could be obtained, sometimes, if the subject were dressed 
in conformity with the laws of light. 
A prominent protographer not long since said : 


“Too many think they have nothing to do personally 
with the photographs. They can dressin any manner, wear 
anything, pose as pleases them, and they will be taken 
artistically. This is an erronéous impression. You take 
a lady with a mass of white around her neck, and after she 
is photographed that white will detract from the look of 
her face. The contrast between the stuff and the flesh tints 
in life are lost in the likeness, to the detriment of the facial 
expression. The high-sleeve dresses of to day are ugly, and 
distort the form. High dressing about the neck is to be 
avoided for ladies. The Greek siyle of hair-dressing, close 
to the head, rather plain in front, and twisted into a coil at 
the back of the neck, is the only sensible way fora lady to be 
photographed. It shows off her head prettily, and always 
looks refined and artistic. High coiffures, waves, bangs, 
frizzes, and other devices for cranium ornamentation may 
be the rage, but in a photograph they look ridiculous and 
foolish after the fashion has changed. A low neck in a 
dress is becoming to nearly every lady in a picture, for it 
gives a chance at head-posing which is not affected by 
collars, ruches, etc., that extend almost to the chin. 

“The clothing worn by men is inartistic, and hides the 
outlines of their figures; particularly their pantaloons, 
which are as ungraceful as can be imagined. American 
men, as a rule, have long necks and sloping shoulders ; for 
this reason they can wear tolerably high shirt collars. The 
neatest neckwear of this class is the rolling collar, always 
stylish and effective in a photograph. Men ought never to 
wear anything else when going to sit for a picture ; that is, 
if their necks are not too long and can stand the low collar. 
A short man ought never wear a sack coat ; it destroys the 
lines of his form. Ina Prince Albert garment a fellow can 
nearly every time look first rate in a photograph. There 
are no accepted rules for dressing either sex for a visit to a 
gallery. If a person has taste in clothes, and takes the hints 
a good artist will afterward give him, no fault is likely to 
be found with the work.’’ 











HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questione, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed. | _— 

It is quite time the Southern teachers were supplied with 
basted patchwork. We shall from time to time publish 
other names of teachers; the following have been given to 
us by Mrs. Haines, of the Women’s Executive Committee 
of the Presybterian Church: 

Mrs. Martha Riggs, Morris, Sisseton Agency, Dakota. 

Migs Bodine, Park Hill, Indian Territory 

Miss Grace Robertson, care Mrs. Robertson, Ockmnigee, 
Indian Territory. 

Mrs. W. B. Robe, Wheelock, Indian Territory. 

The Rev. Maxwell Phillips, Mora, New Mexico. 

Dr. F. J. Hart, St. Xavier, Arizona. 

Mrs. James H. Wilson, Zuni, New Mexico. 

Mrs. J. L. Gould, Hydah Mission, Alaska. 

Mrs. Louis Paul (native Indian), Tongas, Alaska. 

The Rev. George W. Martin, Manti, Utah. 

Also Miss D. E. Emerson, Secretary of the Bureau of Wom- 
an’s Work, under the care of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, 56 Reade Street, New York City, sends the following 
list of the proper persons in their field to whom basted 
patchwork may be sent: Miss Fllen A. Raynor, Williams- 
burg, Ky.;: Mrs. H. A. Lord, Pleasant Hill, Ky.; Mrs. 
Julia B. Nelson, Jonesboro’, Tenn.; Miss E. W. Douglass, 
Oaks, N. C.; Mrs. A. E. W. Connet, McLeansville, N. C. ; 
Miss P. M. Lee (after November 1), Kittrell, N. C. Miss 
Emerson adds: ‘‘ These are somewhat permanent in winter 
need. Should basted work be sent tothis office we can 
assign it according to special cases liable to come to our 
attention.” 

Ability to be a perfect housekeeper, says Miss Parloa, is 
not conferred on every woman, but it is possible to be a 
good one without sacrificing all other interests in life. 
While one is learning, to be sure, it may seem as if there 
were not many interests beyond the household, but after the 
art has been mastered, there is a freedom and a sense of 
power worth all the struggles made. The care of the table 
generally makes itself felt more than anything else; and no 
matter how well conducted all the other departments may 
be, if this one be neglected, discomfort and unhappiness 
will ensue. Cooking is a science, and for this reason girls 
are often more successful than their elders in culinary ex- 
periments, because they comply strictly with directions 
instead of guessing what quantities of ingredients to use 
in order to produce desired results. Experienced house- 
keepers might avoid much disappointment if they were 
always equally careful. 

I well know that you are greatly more interested in the 
effect of anything printed in your columns than in any anti- 
quarian questionings of origin. Yet I make bold to refer to 
its proper origin a quotation appearing on page 18 of your 
issue of September 24; viz., ‘‘It matters not how long we 
live, but how.’’—[Bailey. Some seventy or more years ago 
there was in vogue among students in this country a little 
volume entitled ‘‘Selecte e Profanis.”” The heading of 
chapter 16, book 4, is, ‘‘ Non quam diu, sed quam bene, 
vixeris, refert.”” ‘‘It matters not how long, but how well 
you have lived.’’ This is plainly an adaptation of Seneca’s 

** Quomodo fabula, sic vita ; non quam diu, sed quam bene, 
acta sit, refert.’’ Very possibly a more extended search 
would disclose an origin of the idea even more distant than 
Seneca. The form in which Bailey has it is surely a para- 


phrase from the “ Selectz.” A. F. 
Appreciating the excellent recipes in this week’s Chris- 
tian Union, I offer one for .dessert which is much enjoyed 


by our family. Even Uncle Dick, who does not care for 
dessert, will pass his plate a second time to be replenished. 

DELICATE PuppinG.—Soak slices of stale cake in cider 
and lay ina pudding-dish. Pour over it a soft custard and 
cover with a meringue, then place in the oven to brown 
slightly. Eat cold. In summer we use lemonade instead of 
cider. This pudding was suggested by finding a quantity 
of stale chocolate cake in the cake-box too good to be thrown 
away and too dry to put on the table. Mrs. G. A. P. 

We are very glad to learn of lemonade as a substitute for 
wine or cider in this favorite dish. 


In one of the copies of your paper for August or Septem- 
ber, I have forgotten which, you published the little poem 
by F. W. Bourdillon, beginning with the lines, ‘‘ The night 
has a thousand eyes.’? I think you gave the last line of the 
last verse incorrectly. As I remember seeing it in ‘‘ Littell’s 
Living Age’”’ some years ago, the last verse was : 

“The mind has a thousand eyes 
And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.”’ 
Your paper had the last line of last verse the same as the 
last line of first— 
“When day is done ;” 
which somewhat changes the beauty of the poem. 
Respectfully, S. A. W. 


Will you allow me through your helpful column of Hints 
to suggest a remedy for corns—which, however, will not be 
effectual unless well-fitting shoes are worn—hayving French 
authority : Salicylic acid, 1 gram; alcoholic extract of can- 
nabis salive, }¢ gram; alcohol at 90 degrees, 1 gram; ether 
at 62 degrees, 214 grams; elastic collodion, 5 grams. Mix 
well and keep in a well-closed bottle. Apply with the end 
of a small stick (like a match) or with a camel’s-hair brush. 
After a few applications the corn should disappear. NN. 


If H. R., who asked for a copy of the poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Planets’ Ball,’ by Miss Shaw, in the columu Hints, Ques- 
tions, and Experiences of Jaly 23d, will send address and 
postage, I will forward a copy of that poem, M. T. 
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Our Youna Forks. 
FISHING LINES. 


By Frank H. CONVERSE. 


NE of my particular friends is a bright young fel- 
O low named Joey Geison, who is very anxious to 
enter the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Two years ago last spring Joe studied so hard at Brix- 
ton Academy that he was sent home before vacation in 
a state of nervous exhaustion, and had an attack of slow 
fever. When he got better Dr. Bemis told him not to 
open a school-book fcr six months, and recommended 
immediate change of air—at the seaside, if possible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerson have a large family and com- 
paratively small means, and the change of air had to be 
as inexpensive as possible. Finally, the question re- 
solved itself down to an acceptance of one of two invi- 
tatiops. Uncle Silas Gerson invited Joe to come at once 
to Hapiland, where he had a large farm, and stay as long 
as he could content himself ; while Joe’s cousin, Henry 
Thayer, who was about sailing for the ‘‘ Banks” as 
skivper of one of his father's new vessels, called the 
‘* Bonaventure,” for the first time, wrote an urgent re- 
quest that Joe should accompany him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerson left it entirely with Joe to de- 
cide, for he is one of those rather rare boys whose 
judgment is so well balanced by common sense that it 
is generally perfectly safe to take this course with him. 

Joe finally elected (as his mother had secretly hoped 
he would not do) to take up with his cousin Henry 
Thayer's offer. I was in Philadelphia at the time, and 
the first I knew of his departure was by the receipt of a 
postal card from Gloucester, Mass., on which was writ- 
ten: 

“John xxi., 3. Good-by. 

Josrera B. GERson.” 

This sounded very much like Joe, one of whose little 
peculiarities was that of seldom wasting his words. His 
school sompositions were marvels of condensation, yet 
he conveyed more ideas on one page than many would 
do on half a dozen sheets ; and, let metell you, boysand 
girls, this ‘‘ boiling down” process is a most valuable one 
to acquire for use in after life. You would realize it if 
you were an editor with a bushel or so of MSS. to pass 
upon in a given length of time, I imagine. 

Well, about six weeks later I saw among the arrivals 
at Gloucester that of ‘‘ Schr. Bonaventure, Thayer,” 
and when I went down to Bixport, where I gencr- 
ally spend the summer months, I hardly recognized Joe, 
he had grown so brown and healthy looking. 

How I finally persuaded him to let me write down his 
experience for the benefit of you young people has no 
place in this sketch. Yet, true to his uncommunicative 
nature, he would not give it verbally, but, instead, left 
on my study table one evening a small blank-book, 
with rather a fishy odor about it, and a pen-and-ink 
sketch of a schooner under full sail, very cleverly done, 
on the cover. Beneath this was written : 

** Journal kept by Joseph Gerson on board Schooner 
Bonaventure, April, 1883.” 

‘It’s all there,” said Joe, nodding at the book, and, 
with an abrupt good-night, slammed the door and van- 
ished. 

I have copied the journal word for word, without 
adding to or taking from the original; and now to be- 
gin : 

April 1, 1883. On this very appropriate day I sailed 
in the fishing schooner ‘‘ Bonaventure,” with Skipper 
Thayer (cousins don’t count on shipboard) and eleven 
men, including the writer, for the banks of Newfound- 
land, The ‘‘ Bonaventure” is about sixty tons burthen, 
and sails like a duck, only don’t shed water quite so easy. 
I do not think I am going to be seasick, although we are 
out of sight of land and fairly launched on the heav- 
one 

‘Wednesday, April 4. Lying in my berth. Curious 
how the dead languages come back toa fellow. If I 
were to die now—and I don’t feel very well—my last 
words would be ‘‘ sum sic.” 

Thursday, April5. Tne same. Only we are cross- 
ing the mouth of the Bay of Fundy, and sucha mouth ! 
I wish I was at home. 

Sunday, April 15. Ten days ago my appetite wasn’t 
as good as it is now, but the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. I don’t think I can be hired to come fishing again, 
though. When I came away I meant to write down the 
doings of each day, from the time we left till we returned 
to Gloucester. Already experience tells me that this is 
not only impossible but needless. One day is a sample 
of them all, and I can save time, paper, and ink by writ- 
ing down the experience of the past forty eight hours, 
which will give the whole thing in a nutshell. The day 
begins pretty early inthe morning. I remind myself of 
the boy who hired out with the farmer who always ate 
breakfast by candlelight. When the boy was called for 
the first time he said that he was much obliged, but he 
never took any luncheon in the night. I feel like say- 


ing it every morning at three o’clock, when Van Horn, 
who has the bunk under mine, turns out and shakes me 
awake for breakfast. 

While I am getting on my rubber boots with one 
hand, and hanging to the edge of the berth with the 
other, I kind of think how pleasant my sleeping-room at 
home is. Six men sleep aft, and everybody is short and 
snappy when they first crawl out of their berths. The 
schooner is rolling and pitching every which way. The 
smoky swinging lamp gives just light enough to see how 
uncomfortable everything looks. The fog pours through 
the open companion-way, and lays in little damp streaks 
all over the graining of the cabin woodwork. The 
whittlings on the floor are an iach deep round the rusty 
little stove, and there is a kind of mixed-up smell of 
boots and bedding and bilge-water, to say nothing of 
strong tobacco, that is very pronounced. 

Getting for’ard to meals is one of two things—climb- 
ing up an inclined plane or sliding down one. Cooking, 
eating, and some sleeping are done below in the fore 
peak. The skipper is a pretty smart man; but the 
cook, if he is any ’count at all, is smarter in one sense. 
He has to prepare three hearty meals every day for a 
dozen of the hungriest men you ever saw, look out for 
all the stores, keep everything neat and clean in his end 
of the vessel, and if he hasn’t caught almost as many 
fish as any of the rest at the end of the trip, they don’t 
think he’s very much of a cook. 

When I go below where are the cooking range and the 
table, with plates and things sliding up and down, and 
three or four men snoring in their bunks, I get wedged 
up at one end, and eat a lot of dry toast, apple butter, 
some cold salt beef, a little harl bread, three’or four 
doughnuts, and a wedge or two of ple, with two cups of 
tea or coffee to wash it down, for my appetite is better 
than it was, and I think that by the end of the trip it 
will be as good as anybody’s. Skipper Thayer and the 
four others of us who sit at the first table get through 
about as soon as I do; and while they are having a 
short smoke, I get ready for business, 

It is very dark ou deck, with the thickest and wettest 
kind of a gray fog stirred in; but as it never is any dif- 
ferent excepting when a living gale of wind is blowing, 
which is every two or three days, I don’t mind it very 
much, or at least make believe that I don’t. The dories 
are ‘‘ nested” inside of each other, and lashed on deck. 
Mine happens to be the top one. It’s a light affair, that 
two men can easily lift—flat bottom, flaring sides, and 
sloping stern almost as sharp as the bows. And an old 
fisherman will outride a gale in one of these little cockle- 
shells by keeping it head on to the sea, where a ship's 
boat would be swamped. In the dory I put my oars, 
two lines, a ‘‘ gaff,” my anchor (weight twenty-eight 
pounds), mittens, water-jug, and bucket of salt clams 
for bait. 

The skipper helps me hoist it out and over the side ; 
and, holding the painter till a big sea raises the dory 
within reach, I literally ‘‘ tumble in,” the skipper tosses 
me the painter, and in half a dozen strokes of the oars 
whereamI? ‘ Alone on a wide, wide sea,” is the line 
—a sort of fishing line, so to speak—which always comes 
into my head at such times, for the schooner is swal- 
lowed up in the fog so suddenly that one might almost 
think she had sunk at her anchor. The thick, sticky 
mist settles down so that the great moving mountain of 
water that sweeps my dory away up toward where the 
sky is supposed to be—each seems a part of the 
other. 

And then when the anchor is down, and my boat is 
riding like a cork, with about sixty fathoms of ‘‘ scope,” 
I can tell you there’s a tremendously lonesome feeling 
comes over a fellow as he stands (you are never sup- 
posed to sit down except when you buit the hooks) 
bracing himself, and hauling his line hand over hand, 
with thirty or forty pounds of fish at the other end, for 
hours at a time, with only the sound of the rush and 
swash of the great seas that are sending the boat up one 
side of the mountains of water and down the otber, into 
a black valley, in his ears. 

The midship section of a dory is parted uff by shift- 
ing boards from the space where one sits torow. This 
is called the ‘‘ kid,” and into it the fish are tossed as fast 
as unbooked. The fishing is so good this morning that 
by eleven o’clock, as nearly as I can judge of the time 
by mry stomach and a little spot in the fog where I sup- 
pose the sun is, the ‘‘ kid” is full of big fish, and I have 
thrown some twenty in forward ; so that, the gunwale 
being within four or five inches of the water, I reel up 
my left-hand Jine, and put it under the seat. 

‘* Now for a couple more,” I say to myself (there are 
two hooks on each line), and begin to pull on the other, 
when it is ‘‘ yanked” out of my sore, salt-water-soaked 
hands so quick that I sit down very suddenly in the bot- 
tom of the dory, and before I can pick myself up, it 
goes whizzing over the rail like a flash, almost pulling 
the dory under, but it snaps—and so do I. 

‘*A big halibut—just my luck !’ I say, crossly, when 
* Cho-o-0-0!” and a great gray hump and a mass half as 
big as the schooner rises above water, right astern, in a 





before I have got my heart regulated and back into 


place, the marine monster is lost in the fog. 

Now, I’m not saying that once I almost caught a half- 
grown humpback whale—that’s too much fish, and too 
big a story. I didn’t say that he bit at my bait either, 
did 1? No, sir; but when the whale dove, long before 
I saw him, and swam deep down under the dory, the 
hooks caught in the black skiu that covers the blubber, 
and that was the wayit all happened. I’m glad the llne 
parted, anyway, for I don't think I could have taken 
the whale into the dory, even with my gaff. 

Well, I go for'ard, haul in some forty feet of slack, 
and let the rise of the sea break out my anchor, get it 
inboard, and pull back to the ‘‘ Bonny,” guided by the 
fog-horn and bell, sounded by cook cr skipper, who 
always stay on board and fish over the rail. 

I pitch my fish in on deck, wash my hands in a 
bucket of salt-water, cat dinner, glance with a sigh at 
the great pile of fish already on deck, and start off 
again. The sea is much choppler, and the skipper says 
a blow is coming on. All the same every dory puts 
out, though there {s no actual compulsion about it—tt’s 
only that no one wants to be ‘‘ low line” at the end of 
the trip, or, in other words, to be the one who has caught 
the least number of fish. 

And now, when about five o’clock p.m. the dories 
with their contents are alongside, emptied ‘and hoisted 
in, if a fellow could have a good wash, eat his supper, 
and get into his berth where he could rest his bones one 
at a time (for they all ache separately) and get his 
cracked fingers and lame wrists limbered out a trifle, it 
wouldn't be so bad. , 

But, bless you, only half of the work is done. More 
cable is given out, for a regular gale is rising, some 
lanterns are huog in the rigging, and then comes the 
dressing, or undressing, of several thousand codfish, in 
which every one but the cook takes part. It will not 
do to throw overboard the heads and offal, as that is 
supposed to drive the cod from the vicinity, so they are 
thrown into a equare inclosure on deck called a “‘ gurry 
pen,” to stay there until we change our fishing ground. 

We get through dressing about half-past eleven, 
wash off decks, lash everything firmly, and at midnight 
I—having the first anchor watch of an hour—sleepy, 
sore, tired, and homesick, stand, wrapped in oilskins, 
hanging on to the main rigging till one o’clock P.M. 
Then I shed my outside covering and my boots, wedge 
myself in my birth, for the schooner is rolling and 
pitching and plunging fearfully, and have three hours 
of solid sleep, for it blows so hard by 8 A.M, that the 
skipper don’t rout us out as early as usual, and no 
dories are put out all day, but lots of the fellows fish 
from the rail all the same, though they have to take a 
turn of the halyards areund ’em to keep in place. 

I’m not one of those fellows—I rather think not. 
Eating and sleeping and trying to ease the pain in my 
cracked fingers and wrists takes up my time, and as 
Sunday follows right along I have at last a chance to 
write up my journal. 

Sunday, May 20. Made Cape Ann light. Hope to be 
at anchor in Gloucester harbor by night. 

As I said a month or so ago, one or two days’ fishing 
on the Banks describes them all. Some days they 
don't catch so many, others they take more. We saw 
the sun for almost an hour, were nearly run down by a 
great timber-loaded ship from Quebec, cut our cable 
and lost an anchor in a gale to save being stove by a 
French fishing brig that was coming down on us, spoke 
an inbound steamer, and saw a dead sailor, lashed to a 
broken spar, drift by. I don’t think of anything else 
except that we had fish on the table once during the 
whole trip. It was baked, and stuffed with mashed 
potatoes, 

May 21. In my bedroom, with cleanclothes on. The 
best part of going fishing is staying at home. But I guess 
when the fish are sold I shall have about forty doilars 
for my share. I have also gained about twenty pounds in 
weight, and the folks say that my appetite is quite 
robust. And this is what I know about ‘‘ Bank fishing.’’ 


I think that Joe’s piscatorial lines have fallen in more 
pleasant places than on the Newfoundland Banks 
since he made the above entries, for not only is he a 
student at Annapolis, but during his vacation he and I 
took a trip to Moosehead, where he learned to throw a 
fly with considerable accuracy. But he is very fond of 
referring to his deep-sea fishing experlence—hence the 
foregoing lines. 








HOW TO TEACH DOGS. 


VERY boy and girl who owns a dog wants to know 
how to teach it tricks. Sir John Lubbock, that great 
friend of animals, tells in a paper read before a scien- 
tific association in Scotland how he trained a little 
black poodle named Van. Sir John prepared pieces of 
cardboard, ten inches long by three inches wide, on 
which he printed words such as “food,” ‘‘ water,” 
** out,” “tea,” etc., and ne one who had seen Van look 





regular whirlpool of surging white froth ; and almost 





down a row of cards and find out the one he wanted 
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could doubt that he was able to distinguish the differ- 
ent words, and quite understood that bringing a card 
was equivalent to a request. The cards were certainly 
not recognized by scent, because he used a number of 
each. He suggested that any one with sufficient leisure 
might carry this much further, and that the attempt 
would be well worth making. The interest was not to 
teach the dog tricks, but to ascertain its mental sondi- 
tion. From this point of view, fatlure (if it could be go 
called) was, so to say, as interesting as success. For 
instance, he had tried for three months to induce Van, 
when «a card was shown him, to pick out a correspond- 
ing card placed with others on the floor. He did not, 
however, grasp the idea. Of course this might be due 
to some special stupidity, or it might be that the same 
difficulty would be found with other dogs. He had 
also a colley, but though she saw Van constantly bringing 
cards and receiving food, etc., for doing so, the colley 
never once thought of procuring food for herself in the 
same manner, 


HOW TO SELECT A BOY. 


GENTLEMAN advertised for a boy, and nearly 

fifty applicants presented themselves to him. Out 
of the whole number he selected one and dismissed the 
rest. ‘‘I should like to know,” sald a friend, ‘‘ on 
what ground you selected that boy, who had not a single 
recommendation.” ‘‘ You are mistaken,” said the gen- 
tleman ; ‘he bas a great many. He wiped his feet 
when he came in, and closed the door after him, show- 
ing that he was careful. He gave his seat instantly to 
that Jame old man, showing that he was thoughtful. 
He took off his cap when he came in, and answered 
my questions promptly, showing that he was gentle- 
manly. He picked up the book which I had purposely 
laid on the floor and replaced it upon the table ; and he 
waited quietly for his turn, instead of pushing and 
crowding, showing that he was honorable and orderly. 
When I talked to him I noticed that his clothes were 
brushed, his hair in order ; when he wrote his name I 
noticed that his finger-nails were clean. Don’t you call 
those things letters of recommendation ? I do; and I 
would give more for what I can tell about a boy by 
using my eyes ten minutes than all the letters he can bring 
me.” Little things show character, and frequently de- 
termine a boy’s whole career. It is the boy who does 
the kind, polite, and thoughtful acts unconsciously that 
wins his way to employment and success, And success 
dces not mean wealth or fame. True success means the 
development of a character that is worthy of example— 
a character that is honest to every duty, faithful to 
every trust, and that is unselfish enough to, find time for 
kindly acts that are not forced, but the simple expression 
of awsrm and generous principle. True success is fidel- 
ity to every relation {fn life. 














AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

OUR seeds are all gathered, I hope, for the frosts 

will soon nip all the flowers that have not already 
been killed, and the seeds not gathered will be lost. 
You have, perhaps, collected a store of nuts for the 
winter, and have a nice basket of pop-corn drying, for 
your enjoyment some cold winter days. You have 
thought, perhaps, as you gathered them, how many 
nuts and how many kernels of corn came from the 
planting of one small nut or kernel. I think you have 
noticed how large a plant has grown from some of the 
very tiniest seeds that you planted last spring; and if 
you have counted the blossoms on the plant, and the 
seeds that have come from each biossom, you have partly 
realized how much can come from a little. Who re- 
members the parable in the Bible in which Christ uses 
this growth as an illustration ? 

Last week | saw a lady, a missionary from one of the 
Micronesian Islands. Take out your atlases, and see 
where these islands are. She told us how far away 
from friends and home she was there, and how seldom 
the letters from home could get to her. And after she 
had described their loneliness, she said: ‘‘ Now you can 
understand how we shall welcome there the children’s 
new ‘Morning Star.’” She meant the new steamship, 
the fourth ‘‘ Morning Star,” which will carry messages 
from one island to another, cheering the hearts of the mis- 
sionaries by news of one another, and, I hope, getting 
their letters to them from this country rather oftener than 
they have had them before, since they will not now be 
dependent on the uncertain winds. When my boys are 
away at coliege, the mails come none too often if I can 
get my letters twice a day ; and I am rather disappointed 
if, from one or another of my absent young people, [ do 
not get a message by post at least once aday. But this 
missionary friend said that in Micronesia they bad 
learned to be quite content to get their letters oncoa 
year. Think of it, some of you busy-fingered girls who 
write so many letters, and look for 80 many returns, and 
are so impatient that they do not come oftener! Would 
you be content to live on an island, with just the 
members of your own family to speak with you in your 
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native tongue, and with no ready telegraph to carry a 
message or bring tidings from absent friends, and only 
once a year the anxlously-watched for mail-bag coming 
to bring its treasures ? Now, the good steamship, which, 
we trust, will reach those distant islands in safety, and 
be spared to minister for many years to the needs of 
those faithful missionarles, has grown from the tiny 
seeds planted by children. It did not give you much 
trouble, did it, to send the dime that you sent ?—or 
perhaps it was only a half-dime; but if it had not 
been for the dimes and the half-dimes just such as 
yours, the ship would never have been built. I hope 
that most of you are at work in some mission band 
or other, and are trying to send the Gospel to 
the poor people who are living in sorrow and misery 
without it. All your little contributions, collected 
together, make a large sum. If each of my three or 
four thousand nephews and nieces should give but a 
penny this whole winter, that would be how much ? 
And if you should give two pennies, how much would 
that be? It is very easy for you to calculate. Remem- 
ber how precious the little things are, and be very care- 
ful not to waste any of them. 1 heard of a poor heathen 
woman who was a beggar; she lived wholly on what 
was given her from day to day. She came to one of 
the missionary dispensaries for some medicine, and on 
her way home she fell and hurt herself very badly. The 
kind missionary sent and had her brought into the 
house, and cared for her so tenderly that the poor wo- 
man was very grateful, and saw that the missionary had 
greater love in her heart than any heathen woman would 
have had, and although for a long time she clung to her 
heathen ruligion, at last she was anxious to learn of the 
Saviour whose love had prompted all the missionary’s 
good work, and when she had learned for herself the 
love of Christ, she was no longer a beggar; she began 
to be industrious, and now she earns a little money by 
making toys from the clay which she gets by the way- 
side, and bakes them with the wood that she picks up 
little by little from the ground. These toys she sells, 
and from the small proceeds she saves four cents every 
month for foreign mlsstons. That 1s, she gives it to 
convert the heathen of another country than her own. 
Are you doing as much as that poor beggar woman ? 

You remember how surprised we were some time ago 
to learn that old postage stamps were worth something, 
and could be used for missionary purposes? As I told 
you then, I do not quite understand what is done with 
them. One person—perhaps some others—has told me 
that the stamps were sent to China and used for deco- 
rative purposes there ; but the following letter mentions 
another use for them : 


Wixeranam, September 11, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have frequently seen the statement in the newspapers that 
old postage stamps might be put to some useful purpose, and 
as often I have seen it contradicted. Last month I saw in the 
“Open Window” this item concerning these stamps, which 
interested me : ** One noteworthy instance of great causes which 
can be helped by little deeds is to be found in the Syrian Orphan 
House, near Jerusalem. This, the largest Christian institution in 
that region, derives a part of its revenue from the sale of used 
postage stamps to collectors. (ne person has raised nearly $*00 
for it in this way. Who else will save their used stamps for the 
orphan children of Jerusalem? Mrs. 8. D. Smedes, of 98 John 
Street, Baltimore, Md., will receive stamps, and will impart all 
information asked for about the excellently conducted Home.” 
To satisfy my curlosity I wrote to Mrs. 8. asking for further in- 
formation, and very soon I received her reply, together with the 
printed circular. I now believe that money has been raised by 
the sale of the albums, but I hardly believe the call for the com- 
mon stamp,wilil continue. It seems to me that a few thousands 
would be quite enough to supply all future demands. But if 
they are still desired, would it not be well to tell the children 
about it? They could very easily make large collections for 
them. 

I send you what I have to give light upon the subject, leaving 
you to decide if it is best to make further inquiry and to tell the 
readers of The Christian Union what you have learned. 

Yours sincerely, Mrs. C. D. 
98 Joun Srreet, BALTimone, August 20. 
My Dear Madam: 

My thanks for your kind note of inquiry. The stamps bring 
very little, but a great many amount to something, and it seems 
better than throwing them away. ‘The out-of-issue stamps, 
especially Confederates, are most valued. This is a sufficient 
argument to use to those who fearfraud. Amateurs and dealers 
buy stamps to an extent almost incredible. It seems a silly craze 
to me, but as it helps the orphans, I am glad of it. The work in 
Jerusalem isa blessed one, under adinirable management. Poor 
little waifs, many of them blind, are picked up out of the 
streets and taught decency and religion and an honest trade 

Yours truly, Susan D. SmeEpes. 


The circular, which is too long to print, calls for 
stamps to be sold for the Syrian Orphan House near 
Jerusalem, and explains fully what to send and how to 
send them. Itasks for: ‘‘ First, all postage stamps, bill 
stamps, post-envelopes with the stamps imprinted on 
them, post-cards and wrappers now in use of all the 
countries, states, and towns fn the world. Only the post- 
age stampsof the German Empire now {fn circulation are 
worthless and ought not to be collected. Post envelopes, 
post-cards and wrappers are best left entire, but if on 
account of the increase of postage some prefer to cut the 
stamps out, they are kindly requested to do this carefully, 
without injury to the stamps, and alwaysto havea large 
square paper edge round it. Secondly, all stamps, etc., 


of former dates and issues. Thirdly, all stamps, etc., 
used for government purposes, with the word ‘service, ' 
or only some letters indicating this, printed or stamped 
on them. Old issues long out of use, colonial stamps 
of the present and particularly back to the earliest date, 
and all short and temporary issues, are most valu 
able.” 

Among a number of names given of those living in 
different parts of the world who will receive donations 
of stamps for this purpose are: Mrs. Dabney Smedes, 
98 John Street, Baltimore, Md.; The Pilger Bookstore, 
Reading, Pa.; Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London, E. C., England. 


Fereus Fats, Minn., August 24, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I am a little boy five years old, and my mother writes this let - 
terforme. She read Bessie’s and Sophie’s letters about saving 
stamps. I have saved about two hundred, and will save more. 
Will you please send me Bessie’s address, or, {f not hers, Sophie’s 
I like to save them. 

Mother and auntie and I have some pretty flowers. [ love 
them, and I havea little bed of my own I made myself, only it 
bas not many flowers in it. I am going to have a bigger one next 
year. Itis gettingsocold we are afraid we will have a frost any 
bight. We have pretty wild flowers, too. Isend youtwenty cents 
to do good with. Cauuie H. 


A day or two ago I stopped at a friend’s house to do 
an crrand, and I found her busy digging and watering 
her wild-flower garden. She is very fond of the woods, 
and spends a great deal of her time out-of-doors. She 
has dug up 4 great many roots and brought them 
to her home and there made them as comfortable as she 
could, hoping they will like to bloom where she can see 
them from her windows. I am interested in her gar- 
den, too, for some of the pretty spring beauties that were 
sent to me from Indiana I gave to her, and we hope they 
will poke their heads out of the ground in the spring, 
and be so pleased with their new home that they will 
look even better and brighter than they used to in their 
old home. What «crt of flowers did you havein your 
garden? Perhaps you will like to exchange flower 
seeds with some of the cousins. You see I have told 
you all about the stamps. 


September 15, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Many, many thanks for your sweet le!ter and the pretty card 
Do not think that I did not appreciate them because I have not 
acknowledged them sooner; but I am quite busy now, as I have 
commenced lessons on the violin and piano, and have to prac- 
tice a good deal, and our aunt from Mississippi is visiting us, 
and I like to spend as much time with her as possible. 

I agree with you In thinking the modern girl very “ loud.” 
While they are mere children, they go “out in society,” dress 
and act like young ladies, and yet they aresadly lacking in what 
makes a true wiman. Bessie and I want to be little giris as 
long as possible, and are objects of curiosity to other girls, be- 
cause we wear short, loose-fitting dresses, larga shoes, and do 
not tuck our bair up. 

No, I do not feel that my dear mother is far away, although 
I cannot see her: but I try to live as I know she would wish me 
to. I willbe sixteen next month, and I am going to try and see 
how good and persevering I can be. I often fail in my good res- 
olutions, but I think even the desire to improre helps me. I am 
going to try to improve in my music this new year of my life. 
Papa is so fond of music that I like to play well for his sake. I 
expect this winter will be avery busy one for me, with my music 
and studying, and Bessie and I have to doa certain amount of 
housework every day. 

Ressig and I belong to two societies also, which consume a 
good deal of ourtime. One of them is called tha “* Willing 
Hands Soeijety,”’ and its object is to help the needy poor. The 
other is a “‘ Band of Mercy,” and its object is to be kind to all 
creatures. Both of the societies were organized and carried 
on by children. 

Aunty bids m3 thank you for your good letter, which grandma 
and aunty enjoyed as much as I. _ Bessie would write to you, 
but she suffers very much with her eyes when she uses them. 

Dear Aunt Patience, if you ever come to Atlanta, you must be 
sure and visit us. 

You ask me how I like the motto on the card. I think it is 
avery good one, and will try to remember it. All join mein 
love. With best wishes, I remain 

Your affectionate niece, GRACE. 


There are several things in this letter which please 
me. I am sure girls who are willing to keep their 
youthful, simple ways will be far happier for it all the 
rest of their lives. I know a girl—I can no longer call 
her little, for she is quite as tall as I—who is the joy of 
all her friends because of her unaffected, simple ways. 
And it made me indignant to hear that when it was 
necessary for her to spend some weeks in a summer 
hotel, she was twitted and teased by the foollsh children 
there because she was ignorant of the double meaning 
of certain words, and because she went to bed early in 
the evening, while they sat up to make themselves ridic- 
ulous in the public parlors. 1 trust, dear Grace, that 
you and Bessie will have strength to be firm in your 
mother’s chosen ways for you, and yet will not be 
haughty towards those whose manners you cannot ap 
prove. And I am glad you belong to a “ Band of 
Mercy.” I have just recelved a number of the publica- 
tions of the Massachusetts Soclety for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Antmals, and have been very inuch 
interested in reading them. [ shall distribute them in 
my nelghborhood, and hope they will do a great deal of 
good. The next time you write please tell the cousins 
something about your Band, and it may encourage 
others. 





AUNT PATIENCE 


Affectionately, 
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THE STORY OF JONAH.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HERE are some persons who find no difficulty in 

accepting the story of Jonah, and probably a great 
many more who think that they do not, because they 
more or less vaguely imagine that it would be somehow 
wicked to do so. In this they are certainly mistaken. 
It would be wicked to pretend to an assurance which 
we do not possess, for that would be falsity, and falsity 
in ourselves and to ourselves is the worst form of falsity. 
But to feel a difficulty, or even frankly to confess a dis- 
belief, is not wicked. If we do disbelieve, we need 
not try to impart our disbelief to others; but neither 
need we attempt conceal it either from them or from 
ourselves. Dishonesty is never safe ; honesty is never 
dangerous. Nor are those who give up the story of 
Jonah, who read it asa parable, or a legend, or a story 
part parable and part legend, to be berated as infidels. 
They are not infidels. It is not true that if one rejects 
Jonah he must also reject Jesus Christ. 

Christianity is a supernatural religion. That is, it 
claims to be a revelation from God, not a discovery 
by man ; a gift from God, not an invention of man. It 
comes, therefore, with signs and wonders bearing wit- 
ness to its divine origin and power. To discredit these 
is in so far to discredit its divinity. One may doubt or 
deny all miracles, and still be a Christian in conduct 
and spirit ; that is, may still havea sincere love for Jesus 
Christ, a sincere desire to reproduce in himself a Christ- 
like character, a genuine and humble trust in God’s 
help vouchsafed to every one who makes that endeavor, 
and a godly sorrow for every sinful fallure. But if 
he denies all miracles, he cannot be said to be a Chris. 
tian in philosophy. If he disbelieves in the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection, he may be Christian in his dispo- 
sition, but he certainly is not in his creed. It does not, 
however, follow that to be Christian in his philosophy 
he must attach equal credence to all the miracles. He 
may believe in the miraculous and yet not believe cer- 
tain miracles, asa good Roman Catholic may believe in 
the divine authority of the Church and yet disbelieve 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. 

The difficulty about the story of Jonah and the great 
fish is not merely that it seems incredible ; it is, perhaps, 
not inherently more incredible than the story of the 
Resurrection. But it differs from the story of the Res- 
urrection in two important particulars. It has not the 
same moral significance, nor the same authentication. 
The tomb of Christ was the cradle of Christianity. If 
there had been no risen Redeemer there could have 
been no victorious religion. Christianity dates from the 
day Christ rose from the tomb. Easter is the birthday 
of the church. The first day of the week is legiti- 
mately and properly our great gala day. But there was 
no such moral significance in the entombment and the 
deliverance of Jonah. It was purely personal. So far 
as the narrative indicates, it was not known at Nineveh, 
and had no part in producing the effect on that great 
and wicked city. It is not customary with God to do 
mighty works except for mighty results and as accom- 
paniments of mighty truths. AsI not long since said 
in these pages, we believe not in a resurrection, but in 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. It is his life and 
teaching which makes his resurrection seem reasonable. 
Nor isthere any such authentication of Jonah’s story as 
of the narrative of Christ’s resurrection. The latter rests 
upon the testimony of a great many witnesses, whose 
character is known, who suffered in attestation of their 
faith, and whose testimony was so convincing that dur- 
ing their generation it had wrung belief from a great 
number of hostile Jews and skeptical Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and became the foundation of a new and victori- 
ous religion. The story of Jonah is written by an 
unknown writer, at a remote period, in a book the origin 
of which is wholly unknown, and which was placed in 
the sacred canon we know not on what testimony nor by 
what authority. He who doubts the story is not the 
one who discredits Christianity, but he who insists that 
both are equally authenticated and must stand or fall 
together. 

It is, indeed, said that Jesus Christ indorsed the story 
of Jonah, and that therefore to deny this story is to deny 
his authority, and to attribute to him efther ignorance 
or deception. Christ’s reference to Jonah in Matthew 
xii, 40, seemed formerly to me conclusive, and I accepted 
the story of Jonah, though with difficulty, because I 
found a still greater difficulty in discrediting what 
seemed to be Christ’s testimony to the narrative. Iam 
not quite as sure about thisas I once was. In the paral- 
le] account of the same teaching given by Luke (chapter 

xi., 30) there is no direct reference to the miracle of the 
fish ; on the contrary, apparently Christ recognizes no 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 8, 1885.— 
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other sign in Jonah than Jon&h himself ;' and whether 
Luke omitted the reference to the miracle which Christ 
made, or Matthew added it—or possibly some early 
scribe—is not altogether clear. At all events, the words 
in Matthew, ‘For as Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth,” 
in Matthew’s report but not in Luke’s, may be treated 
as an interpretation parenthetically inserted by Matthew, 
without any violence to either the rhetorical or the gram- 
matical order. I hesitate, therefore, to assert dogmat- 
ically that Christ has personally indorsed and confirmed 
the story of Jonah, and that therefore disb+lief in the 
miracle of the big fish involves disbelief in the Master’s 
word.* 

If, then, I am asked whether I believe that Jonah was 
swallowed by a big fish and entombed in the fish's belly 
for three days and three nights, I answer frankly, I do 
not know; but I certainly do not think it essential to 
Christian faith to believe it. No great truth of the 
Bible depends upon it, or is {nterlocked with it, or is 
attested by it. If I were a Sunday-school teacher, I do 
not know how I should treat the subject. It would 
depend somewhat upon the character of my class. If it 
were composed of very young children, who have not yet 
begun to draw sharp distinctions between parable and 
history, it would suffice simply to tell the story, and 
proceed at once to the lessons which it illustrates. But 
with older scholers it is doubtful whether this courss 
could be pursued. I* would seem to many of them like 
an evasion of difficulty, and even erroneous teaching is 
better than evasive teaching. The teacher should be 
perfectly frank with her scholars, and not conceal her 
own doubts and difficulties, if she has them, under the 
mistaken impression that by concealment she may avoid 
arousing doubts in their minds. Let her be true to her- 
self and her scholars at every hazard. 

As to the moral and spiritual lessons of the narrative, 
they are the same, whatever view may be taken as to its 
historical accuracy. I shall not attempt to do more 
than suggest them here. 

I. Tue Fruicut rrom Duty.—We, too, as well as 
Jonan, are called by the voice of God to special work ; 
a voice as truly God’s as that which spoke to the prophet 
of olden time. We, too, often dare not follow it; the 
burden seems too great, the way too long, the task too 
difficult. For every one fleeing from duty the story of 
Jonah has its lesson. 

If. Toe Fase Securrry.—Jesus slept in the midst 
of the storm, but so did Jonah. A dead conscience is a 
quiet one. He who flees from duty thinks himself safe, 
imagines he has escaped the heavy burden, the weary 
way, the difficult task. There is a peace that is not the 
peace of God. The devil also promises his peace ; trav- 
esties the divine invitation with his own: Come unto 
me and I will give you rest ; My peace give I unto you; 
as the world giveth, so give I unto you. 

III. Discovery aND DisasTER.—There is no safety 
except in the path of duty. Duty is always safe; 
divergence is always dangerous. When men are saying 
peace and safety, then sudden destruction comes upon 
them. The tempest follows the fugitive from duty, 
and it always overlakes him. It may be a long chase, 
but there can be but one issue to it. 

IV. REPENTANCE.—The true evidence of it: a frank 
confession ; a ready submission to penalty; a manly ac- 
ceptance of consequences. No excuses; no palliations ; 
no concealments; no evasions; the penitent bowing 
before the sentence: Every soul must bear his own 
burden. 

V. Tue Frat Resvutt.—Deliverance and return to 
duty ; deliverance that we may return to duty. For no 
deliverance could be of any value that did not lead on 
to duty ; no salvation would truly save that did not 
issue in a new life. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE STORY OF JONAH. 


By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


NEW Prophet.—The Bible does not tell us who 

of all the sons of the prophets took Elisha’s place 
after his death. If Gehazi had been a good, honest, 
faithful man, very likely he would have been chosen ; 
but he coveted the gold and silver that Naaman brought, 
ard lied in order to get them. The Lord punished him 
by sending the dreadful leprosy upon him. Then 
Elisha had another young man to wait upon him. He 











1“ For as Jonah wasa sign unto the Ninevites, so shall the 
Son of man be to this generation.” The incident of the fish was 
not a sign to the Ninevites; there is no indication that they 
knew anything about it. Jonah’s character was his only attesta- 
tion to Nineveh. 

2] may take it for granted that the readers of The Christian 
Union know that it was not a whale which Is said to have swal- 
lowed Jonah; that the word “ whale’’ in the Gospels simply 
stands for a great fish ; that nothing is indicated as to its nature 
either in the Old Testament or in the New Testament, except 
that the language of Jonah (chapter i., 17) indicates a fish spe- 
cially prepared by the Lord for the purpose, a suggestion which 
in some respects lightens and in some respects increases the 
difficulty of the narrative. 





was with him at Dothan, and saw the shining host all 
about Elisha, but we do not know his name. The only 
prophet whose name is mentioned about this time was 
Jonah, and perhaps he may have been this very young 
man. He is called the servant of the Lord, and we 
read that the Lord sent a comforting message by him to 
the people of Israel when they were in great trouble 
and had no one to help them. It was a very pleasant 
thing for Jonah to tell the people good news, and be 
praised and honored for it, but one day the Lord gave 
him a very different kind of work to do 

The Hard Task.—Away beyond the river Jordan, in 
another country, was a great city called Nineveh. It 
was a rich and splendid city, with strong walls all 
about it, and gates of brass. There were towers, and 
palaces, and magnificent buildings of every kind, and 
the king had hosts and hosts of brave soldiers to 
defend it against any enemy. But it wasa very wicked 
city ; so wicked that at last the Lord determined to 
destroy it. So he spoke to his servant Jonah and said, 
“ Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry against 
it ;” that is, go and preach in the streets, and tell them 
that the Lord will punish them for their wickedness. 
In another place we are told just what the message was. 
He was to say, ‘‘ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown,” 

A Fearful Messenger.—If Elijah or Elisha had been 
told to go with such a message, they would have 
obeyed, and trusted to God to take care of them. But 
Jonah was afraid. Hesaid, ‘‘ Nobody will believe me ; 
they will Jaugh at me, or else they will be angry and 
kill me, I cannot go away off to that great, strange city 
with such a message.” 

A Runaway Messenger.—Jonah might have been 
afraid, and still have obeyed God. Moses was afraid 
when he was told to go down to Egypt with a message 
for Pharaoh, and Paul was afraid the people would 
have no faith inhim when he was told to go out and 
preach the Lord Jesus, but they both told the Lord 
about it, and he said to them, just as any loving father 
might say to his child, “‘ Do not be afraid; I am going 
with you ; I will take care of you.” 

Jonah did no such thing ; he started to run away from 
God. He thought he would go away across the sea toa 
country where the people never heard of God, and he 
went on board a ship, and paid his fare to go to Tarshish. 

The Storm.—But God was on the sea as well as on the 
land, and he sent such a storm upon them that the sailors 
were frightened, and began to pray to their gods to save 
them. There were men from many countries, and each 
one prayed to a different god ; but the storm only grew 
worse. They threw the cargo overboard to lighten the 
ship, and presently they saw Jonah lying asleep down 
in the lower part of the ship. They wakened him and 
bade him pray to his god, if perhaps they might be 
saved by him ; but I think Jonah was afraid to pray to 
the God from whose presence he was trying to escape. 

Casting Lots.—The master of the vessel said, ‘‘ There 
must be some very wicked person among us, and that 
is the reason the storm is sent upon us; we will cast 
lots, and find out who it is.” They cast lots, and the 
Lord caused the lot to fall upon Jonah, so they asked 
him what he had done. 

The Confession.—Then Jonah told his story, and con- 
fessed that he was trying to fly from the presence of the 
God of heaven, who made the sea and the dry land. 
He told them that the storm was sent for his sake, and 
that they must throw him into sea, and then the sea 
would be calm. The men were very much afraid, but 
they did not like to throw Jonah overboard, so they 
rowed hard to bring the ship to land, but could not 
do it. 

Jonah in the Sea.—Then they called upon the Lord, 
and begged him not to punish them for taking the life 
of his disobedient servant, and they took up Jonah and 
cast him into the sea. Immediately the sea became quiet, 
and the wondering sailors feared the Lord exceedingly, 
and made solemn promises to serve him. 

The Great Fish.—When Jonah sank down in the deep 
water, no doubt the men supposed he was drowned ; but 
the Lord who sent the storm sent also a great fish, so 
large that he had only to open his enormous mouth and 
swallow Jonah alive. That was a strange prison for the 
man who had run away, but there he was, shut up safely 
for three days and three nights. Do you wonder how 
he felt, and what he thought as he was carried in his 
strange prison down to the bottom of the sea, and 
through dark, fearful places? By and by he thought 
upon God, and remembered that nothing was too 
wonderful for Him. He confessed his sin, and prayed 
for mercy and help, and the Lord did hear him. ‘‘ And 
the Lord spake unto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah 
upon the dry land.” In our next lesson we shall hear 
more about him. 








Sometimes ‘‘ the heaviest wheat of all” may spring up 
from seeds dropped in an accidental way. What a 
motive to the maintenance of a personal holiness! The 


accidental is a shadow of the intentional. Influence is 
the exhalation of character.—[W. M. Taylor. 
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THE BEAUTY OF CHARACTER.’ 


“ Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.’’—Psalm xc., 
17. 

HE beauty of the Lord our God! The beauty of 

character—moral or spiritual beauty. I would 
define moral beauty as that which produces directly on 
the mind an effect corresponding to that produced by 
physical beauty through the earth. Moral beauty 
would always bear painting, generally in the person to 
whom, and always in the grouping to which, it belongs. 
It would stand the severest test of art, and in its picto 
rial representation would impress the beholder with its 
perfect loveliness. It has furnished the noblest subjects 
of painting and sculpture. The crowning merit of the 
greatest works of art is that they express to the moral 
sense, as to the eye, the moral beauty inherent in the 
lives of their subjects. You are all familiar, if not 
with the original, at least with the fine engravings and 
copies of the Madonna Seggiola, undoubtedly the great- 
est work of human art. The transcendent beauty of 
this picture is in its spiritual and moral significance ; in 
the prophetic cast of the Redeemer’s face; in the evi- 
dent consciousness in the mother’s countenance of the 
divineness of her calling as the most blessed among 
women ; in the rapt adoration glowing in the human 
form of the child ; in the cherub faces beneath, and in 
the cloud of worshiping angels which forms the back- 
ground. These faces, these forms, are intensely beauti- 
ful because of the spirit that is in them ; because of the 
profound meaning, the beauty, holiness, purity, love, 
and worship, that glows in every face and in every form. 
On the other hand, there are favorite subjects of medi- 
eval art which no charms of physical beauty can make 
otherwise than disgusting. There are no more magnifi- 
cent forms than abound in the great picture galleries of 
to-day, but the ideas of physical beauty which they 
convey are completely neutralized by the sense of moral 
deformity connected with their associations and sub- 
jects. 

My purpose, however, is to talk, not of art, but of 
character ; and it is the beauty of character of which I 
want to speak. As the beautiful in nature is something 
more than the useful, so is the beautiful in character 
something more than the good. There are characters 
we cannot help approving which we cannot possibly 
admire. There is a kind of goodness which seems to 
have no soul; it is mechanical and forced instead of 
being natural and spontaneous; its movement is like 
that of the skeleton on wires. There are ‘really good 
people who make goodness unlovely ; it seems so unnat- 
ural and hard for them to be good, we would almost 
have the pressure taken off so that they would feel no 
longer under the necessity of being good. 

I have known persons, whose excellence of character 
could not be doubted, whom I should not want to follow 
as the best examples of goodness. There is a certain 
grim style of moral beauty which may be of value to its 
possessor, but it can be of little or no service whatever 
to others. © 

What are some of the characteristics of moral beauty ? 

1. Beauty has no sharp angles, but its lines of con- 
iinuance are so gentle that curve melts into curve. The 
sharp angles keep many characters fromm being wholly 
beautiful, if not quite so. Our good seems not to be 
good because it is only part right, ill timed or ill 
placed. Brusqueness in speech and in manners, the 
lack of that heaven-born skill which is so worthy of 
cultivating, often vitiates what is well meant and worthy 
in purpose, and deprives real kindness of its power to 
bless those whom it means to bless. 

Then there are those who have fits of goodness, and 
though at times they live up to its requirements, in the 
intervals their life is on the lower plane. 

Then some of us are now and then deprived of our 
goodness by our quick tempers, harshly at variance with 
our settledness of habit ; and so our life lacks beauty, 
though, like the rose, it may have the germ that shall 
one day blossom into beauty. The truly beautiful life 
has no breaks, no harsh traits, or times when the better 
nature seems asleep or on a journey; no sudden starts 
from moral torpor into fresh spiritual life. The moral 
life is uniform ; varied, it may be, at times, but per- 
vaded always by the same spirit. But let it be said 
emphatically that this beauty cannot be put on | 

The blast that shall awake the soul’s rich melody must 
come not from without, but from within. The soul of 
beauty’s lines cannot be created by the form of beauty. 
Mere outside beauty never looks lovely. We cannot 
possibly fit the mask to the face so that the real features 
cannot be seen. This beauty can-be sustained only by 
taking our Saviour’s motto, “I am not alone, but the 
Father is with me.” The felt presence of God will be 
efficient beyond all things in keeping passion subdued 
and temper under control, while we maintain in the 
daily flow of life that sweet serenity with which every- 
thing good is seen to be in harmony. Do not think that 





1A Discourse by the Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., delivered in 
the Hollis Street Church, Boston, September 6, 1885. Reported 
by W. W. Nason, 





by this I mean sanctimony. This is hypocrisy, a bur- 
lesque of beauty, making it offensive and disgusting. It 
is sometimes mere mockery. But let such thoughts as 
arise from a sincere love for the beautiful become habit- 
ual, and they will gradually infuse themselves into all 
that one says and does. 

This leads me to add that moral beauty is not confined 
to what we call religious acts and utterances, or to the 
express discharge of the duty of prayer or worship, but 
it makes words and deeds religious that otherwise would 
not be so. It belongs to all the opportunities and to all 
the aspects of the truly good life ; to its festive seasons, 
recreations, gayety, and laughter, for in the noblest life 
there is nothing holy or unholy. I believe there would 
be more harm than there is in laughter and amusements 
were there not the feeling that he who bestows the fac- 
ulties of mind and body created them for merriment, 
and is not less pleased in their fitting use than in the 
proper exercise of other capacities. These pleasures may 
have just as much moral beauty in them as the acts of 
our morai service provided by our loving Father. 

Conscience will never be bribed from her judgment 
seat if there is kindness, meekness, and no joy on which 
our Father’s blessing cannot be invoked. The festive 
seasons of life are rich in beauty ; nor do they belong to 
young life alone. 

I cannot but wish that the distinction between the 
sacred and secular were abolished. When you are a 
guest in a strange house there are certain objects you are 
expected to use, and there are other objects, especially 
the ornaments of your room and the house, which you 
are expected merely to look at without venturing to 
handle. About the objects in your own room and home 
you make no such distinction. Just so he who lives as 
the stranger in God’s house thinks of the things under 
his own special control as his and not God’s. All else is 
God’s and not his. While he who lives with God asa 
child feels that everything is his father’s, and he is in 
his Father’s house, therefore everything is his. To him 
all things are sacred. He does not spurn the sanctity of 
what we ca)! holy days; but what day is there he may 
nct call a holy day ? Is he not always in ‘‘ the temple,” 
always on ‘‘ holy ground”? Our Saviour complained of 
the Jews that they had made his Father’s house a house 
of merchandise. The Temple was then regarded as the 
only house of God. But we make the shop, the count- 
ing-room, the classroom, the playroom, and, most of 
all, the human home, the Father’s house. Beauty makes 
all these things sacred. The consummation of this 
beauty was pictured when the prophet Zechariah said, 
‘«In that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses 
holiness unto the Lord.” Think not there is anything 
too small or common or trivial to be made thus sacredly 
beautiful. Things are small or common only when 
you make them so by the spirit you put into them; and 
the least things are made great and beautiful by the 
qualities of heart and soul with which they are done or 
borne or endured. I remember seeing a picture of 
Joseph’s workshop representing the carpentership of 
our Lord. The holy light which encircled the place 
rested on the shavings, the chips, the plane, and the saw, 
making it look like a picture of heaven. The painter 
was right ; for with our Lord there was just the same 
divine beauty in his handling of the plane and the saw 
as when he stooped at the grave of Lazarus and bade 
him rise and come forth. In so far as we can put this 
epirit into the humblest of work or play we make it 
divinely beautiful. 

2. This beauty grows, or, if not, it cannot be. This is 
so with the outward beauty of the universe and its 
changes ; year by year the spring in its delicate foliage 
is beautiful as it comes upon us so full of promise from 
the lifeless winter ; but not less beautiful is the glow of 
summer ; nor is the limit of this beauty reached till the 
fields bend with ripening grain, the trees with golden, 
luscious fruit, and the vines are drooping with the 
purple clusters. But the beauty of character, as that of 
nature, fades as soon as it ceases to grow. Iam afraid 
that this is not an uncommon thing. I have known the 
most beautiful characters, those which gave rich promise 
in youth, stop growing while still young, and their 
goodness seemed to fade, ferment, or wither into mere 
mechanical, heartless routine of duty. For beauty of 
character there saay be, and there ought to be, a lifelong 
growth, for the beauty of goodness becomes rich and 
mellow as the years roll on, and may never look so fair 
as in autumn frosts; for its harvest is not here but in 
heaven, and is reaped by the angels. 

What room there is for the growth of beauty in char- 
ter! for it is growth, not only in this early life, but as 
long as we live, in this world and for all time, for 
eternal life. 

In our use of the microscope we must ever make a 
distinction between what it reveals of man’s work and 
that which comes directly from God: for what man 
seems to make God makes through him; man is the 
porter who puts in nothing but the raw material; but 
even as a porter he has no skill which can compare with 
these natural forces. The finest magnifying glass makes 
the lines of man’s work look very coarse indeed, while 





in its application to animals it only brings to light the 
wonders of their mechanism. Take God’s perfect law, 
and look at it as the miscroscope for the examination of 
your characters , bring it to the level of your thought, 
feeling, and conduct for a single day ; look close and 
deep, endeavor to ascertain precisely how your soul 
would appear with the strictest standard of judgment 
applied. I trust many of you would find ample reason 
to be happy and thankful; but are you sure that the 
microscopic mirror would not reveal to you those de- 
fects of which otherwise you were not aware? But 
apply this scrutiny to your Saviour’s character, and it 
only brings to light finer lines and richer hues of spirit 
ual beauty; and those who have been long in the holy 
temple of that divine character feel that it still grows 
upon them, and they can see more and more to admire 
every year they live. Thusit is that the best of men 
and women can talk of themselves in the humblest 
terms, not because they are less good, but because they 
use the microscope of God’s law upon themselves, and 
therefore see the ditference between themselves and their 
heavenly Father. The more of his spirit they have the 
more earnestly they crave for more. 

Such are some of the characteristics of moral or spirit- 
ual beauty ; and we need {t for our own sake and for the 
sake of our fellow-man. For our own sake, because 
without it we cannot in any sense be satisfied with our 
selves. As Christians we must feel the urgency of duty, 
but in this urgency there is so much to be suppressed, 
so much to be subdued, so much work to be done over 
again, so many of the Christian's enemies to be over 
come, that it is only when there is harmony of the realm 
within to the realm of principle, and beauty of charac 
ter has begun to shape itself, that we know of the peace 
and beauty of Ged. But when this stage is reached, 
the end is not so much one of supreme satisfaction as 
the blessedness of peace, the sense of self respect, the 
consciousness of our permanent relations to the Spiritual 
Being, and that we are in the way of making ‘actual 
progress Godward, Christward, and heavenward here. 

We need this beauty of character for the sake of 
others ; it is this which, far more than anything else, con- 
fers goodness and the power of doing good. You will 
do good not so much by what you say as by what you 
are. What you say and do for others, and what you 
give, is the mere multiplicand of which yourself and the 
soul of goodness in you is immeasurably the larger mul- 
tiplier ; and the nature of the product depends mainly 
upon the multiplier. 

Among those who go about doing god, it is not 
merely the full-handed, but much more the full-hearted, 
with ears that hear and eyes that see and bear witness, 
It is the character, the principle or soul, within a man 
that enables him to do the greatest amount of good. 
The religious life is sometimes spoken of as the “‘ hidden 
life,” and thig in one sense correctly, but in others im- 
properly. It is hidden inasmuch as the true life makes 
no show; where there is show we may think there {s 
little of it, but it makes the most opaque medium trans 
parent. You can make no work on your sou! that does 
not give your life a higher tone and enable you by life 
and deed to accomplish more. 

Let me ask you to contemplate for one moment the 
union of strength and beauty in our great exemplar, 
Christ ; and the degree to which that strength, in him 
so peculiar, lay in his beauty of character. As for 
strength, the world has not seen might like his. You 
know how the multitudes were silenced into respect by 
his presence. His days were full of energetic toil, and 
the prophetic phrase, ‘‘ traveling in the greatness of his 
strength,” seems to refer tothe momen ous journey ‘from 
his baptism to his cross; but would this might have 
come down through the ages had it not been for its ma 
jestic and transcendent beauty ? 

Take the scene at the raising of Lazarus; suppose 
the Saviour had stood cold and impassive at the sepul- 
cher, how faint then, how cold, would have been the 
impression left upon those who stood around! Would 
we now have the testimony of faithful eye-witnesses to 
the loving Saviour mingling his tears with those be- 
reaved sisters, standing in tender sympathy as one of 
the mourning group, talking lovingly of him who has 
gone from them, lifting those weeping eyes, in their sub- 
lime appeal to heaven—not that he himself needed the 
prayer, but that all who stood by might feel that Jesus 
was there ? 

Ob, the climax of divine beauty has been already 
reached, and we need not marvel that he who was dead 
comes forth into life again. So we should find all his 
acts full of beauty, making their first impression often 
through the loveliness and sweetness that attended them 
and then through the power with which they were 
wiought. Still more in our day, is it not through the 


beauty of his holiness far more than by his omnipo- 
tence that God takes possession of our hearts and sub- 
dues our wills? To the supreme, Almighty Ruler we 
might bow in fear, and serve with slavish obedience, 
It is not, however, as the unwilling slaves of a poten- 
tate, but as those who render loving and giad service 
that we pay our obedience to the beauty-breathing ane 
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joy-giving Spirit, that we find rapture in its unceasing 
life, making all the powers of nature itself ministers to 
us, and, best of all, incarnating itself in him whose 
strength is his peerless beauty. 

My friends, take with you on your life journey the 
motto given in our text: ‘‘ Let the beauty of the Lord 
our God be upon us.” Seek with strength that beauty 
that shall make your strength immeasurably stronger ; 
so far as you can see along your path, instead of thorns, 
instead of briers, show by your faithful conduct that 
the flowers of heaven can grow on earthly ground. 
Worship God in the beauty of holiness; not alone in 
formal prayer and praise, but by making your work 
itself worship, your enjoyments thanksgiving. Rejoice 
in the Lord always; and so live that yours shall ever 
be a happy, lovely service, one that waits not for its 
reward in heaven, but is in itself an exceeding great 
reward. 

Thus may the beauty of the Lord your God be upon 
you, and he will establish the work of your hands and 
fulfill the desire of your hearts. 








A BIT OF BLUE RIBBON. 


—— in hand Allie and Robbie pattered content- 
edly along Euston Road towards Regent’s Park. 
A May sun was shining upon the pavement, making it 
very warm and grateful to their Dare feet. It was the 
first day of 1ea] spring weather that had brightened the 
world that year. The winter had been long and cold, 
and March and April had brought little but dull gray 
skies and drizzling rain. Not for e long time had Allie 
and Robbie felt so happy. It did not matter to-day that 
Robbie had no coat, only ragged trousers, ana a thin 
flanne! shirt, and that Allie’s dress barely covered her 
knees. As to hats, they had left them at home, Robbie’s 
battered felt one that was much too large for him, and 
Allle’s straw one without a rim. 

Just within the park fence there was a group of chil- 
dren, many of them ragged and barefoot like Allie and 
Robbie, all of them bearing the stamp of poverty. They 
were playing noisily, laughing, jumping, chattering, 
screaming. Trees and grass, green with the fresh green- 
ness of spring, blue skies, soft breezes, and sunlight sur- 
rounded them and filled them with glee. Pitiful stories 
some of the children could tell, doubtless, but just now 
past trouble, and possibly trouble to come, had no place 
in their minds ; they were living in the present, and 
were happy in it. Babies of varying ages, bundled up 
in strange garments, were blissfully sleeping on the 
grass or in tumble-down perambulators. Child-nurses, 
relieved for a time of their charge, were exchanging con- 
fidences, or joining in the games, and as they played 
their faces assumed a more childlike expression than 
was usual to them. 

Allie and Robbie were not allowed to join the group 
without being first subjected to personal criticism. 

‘‘He don’t wear his coat in the summer cos it’s too 
hot, and he don’t wear it in the winter cos he ain’t got 
one.” 

This was from a boy of ten years or so, a sharp-looking 
little fellow, with humorous eyes, who possessed quite a 
respectable-looking coat, very loose-fitting, and long in 
the sleeves. His sally, made in a loud, shrill voice, pro- 
duced a shout of laughter at the expense of little Robbie, 
who, however, did not seem to resent it. Robbie had a 
gentle face, and timid, shrinking manner ; Allie was his 
champion and protector, and on this occasion she re- 
torted for him. 

‘* Folks as ain’t got no shirts to their backs {is obliged 
to wear coats, if it’s hot enough to melt em; so there, 
Jack Brown |” 

Allie’s quick eyes had at once detected this lack of 
under-apparel, for the coat, through the loss of two but- 
tons, was left open at the top, and exposed the owner’s 
bare neck and chest. The laugh was now turned against 
Jack Brown, and the girls especially enjoyed his dis- 
comfiture. Had Allie been a boy she would have re- 
ceived a blow for her taunt, and then there would have 
been an exciting pugtlistic encounter for the amusement 
and edification of the non-combatants. Being a girl, 
Jack Brown disdained to strike; for if he were not a 
courteous or refined sort of boy, he was also not a mean- 
spirited one. So the matter ended with the exchange 
of a few more personal remarks, the last one of course 
coming from Allie; and she and Robbie and Jack 
Brown were soon amicably engaged together in a game 
of ‘‘ touch.” 

The golden afternoon passed away. The babies woke 
up and cried, and were comforted, gently or roughly, 
according to the dispositions of their respective nurses. 
One by one the group of children dispersed. Allie 
and Robbie were the last to leave the park, as they 
had been the last to come. They carried away some 
daisies with them. Allie, with the woman’s instinct of 
self-adornment, pinned a bunch in the front of her 
faded red dress, and twisted a few among her rough 
curls. Robbie carried his tenderly in his hand, and 
gave them a loving glance now and then as he trotted 
along by Allie’s side. 








‘*How do they come?” he said, after one of these 
glances, lifting his large, soft eyes to his sister's face. 

Allie’s powers of invention and imagination were often 
put to the test to provide satisfactory replies to Robbie's 
frequent questions. Experience had taught her that 
merely tosay that the daisies grew would not satisfy 
Robbie ; so, after setting her mind hard at work for a 
minute, she said : 

‘It’s the angels puts ’em there, ani then they come 
down every night and shut them up, and every morning 
they come and open them.” 

‘* Shall we see the angels come down and shut ’em up 
to-night ?” asked Robbie, wide-eyed. 

‘*No; nobody sees angels nowadays—teacher told us 
so,” answered Allie. 

All the knowledge Allie possessed concerning angels 
and heaven had been acquired at a school she had at- 
tended some few Sundays. It was not much, but 
Robbie regarded his sisteras an oracle on the subject. 
They were just passing through the park gates, when 
Robbie exclaimed : 

© Look !” and stooped to pick up something from the 
ground. It was a small piece of blue ribbon, with a 
pin in it. 

‘* Somebody's dropped it out of his coat,” said Allie. 
“« Let’s pin it on you.” 

So the bit of bright blue was pinned conspicuously 
on Robbie’s ragged gray shirt, and his attention, as they 
pattered on again, was equally divided between that and 
his bunch of daisies. The children passed down Euston 
Road, Allie carefully leading Robbie over the crossings, 
and threading her way with great skill through the 
crowd of vehicles. Next they turned into Fitzroy 
Square,and, after a few minutes’ further walking, entered 
the narrow street that led to their home. The houses 
were ugly and dingy ; here and there a shining window 
or a snowy curtain served to make more apparent the 
prevailing squalor. The children pushed open a gate 
that was hanging half off its hinges, and went down a 
flight of steep steps into a paved area—‘‘ airy” they 
called it, a peculiarly inappropriate designation. It was 
just wide enough to admit of the two children passing 
along it side by side, and very little pure air or sunlight 
cou!d struggle down into the dark, unhealthy room to 
which it led. The atmosphere was hot and stifling; 
though, as several panes of glass in the window were 
broken, a certain amount of air made its way in. There 
was a wooden table in the room, and two or three cane 
chairs, each in a more or less ruinous condition. Down 
in a corner was a shapeless mass of something that bore 
a resemblance toa bed. A small strip of dirty carpet 
lay on a dirtier floor. A doorless cupboard revealed on 
its shelves a motley array of cups, plates, jugs, and 
basins. The children entered in a sneaking fashion, 
Allie first. They never knew what kind of reception 
to expect from father or mother ; sometimes it was a 
blow entirely uncalled for, sometimes a volley of threats ; 
most often they crept in unnoticed, and they looked for 
nothing better. 

“No one’sin !” shouted Allie, executing a wild dance 
expressive of delight; and the anxious expression that 
had begun to gather on Robbie's timid brow cleared 
away. 

“I’m hungry ; ain't you, Allie ?” he said. 

Allie was hungry, and was already exploring the cup- 
board, whence she drew forth a piece of bread. 

‘* No treacle left,” she said, giving Robbie a large half 
of the bread. They perched themselves on the window 
ledge and began to eat it, philosophically resigned to the 
lack of treacle. 

“That's a pretty color,” said Allle, referring to 
Robbie's blue ribbon. 

‘«T shall never get tipsy like father, long as I wear it, 
shall I?” said Robbie. ‘‘That’s what people wears it 
for, isn't it ?” 

Now, Allie’s ideas on this subject were very vague, 
but as she never confessed ignorance tu Robbie, she 
answered in the affirmative. 

They went on eating for some time in contented si- 
lence, Robbie’s eyes growing large and bright with some 
thought. 

** Allie,” he exclaimed suddenly, ‘if we was to pin it 
on to father’s coat he'd never get tipsy again |” 

In his excitement he slipped down to the floor, and 
stood looking up at Allie with parted lips and eager eyes. 
Allie stared at him in amazement, and was at first de- 
prived of the power of speech ; when she recovered her- 
self she made an admiring and appreciative, if not ele- 
gant, remark. 

“Well, if you ain’t knowin’, Rob! I'd never have 
thought of it. We'll do it, you bet !” 

She too slipped from the ledge, and they sat together 
on the floor, and with great eagerness discussed Robbie’s 
wonderful idea. The sun went down, and darkness 
crept fast into the underground room where the two 
little ragged ones held their consultation, with the bit of 
blue, that was to effect so much, lying between them on 
the equalid floor. 

When it was quite dark, the little conspirators, full of 
expectation and hope, crept to bed at the foot of the 





bundle in the corner, and soon fell fast asleep, Allie'’s 
protecting arm thrown across her brother. 


As twelve o’clock was sounding first from one church 
clock, then another, Robbie woke. A piece of candle 
was burning on the table, and its dim light showed the 
child that his father had come home, and, wrapped in a 
drunken sleep, was lying in a chair. 

‘* Allle !” whispered Robbie, shaking her gently. 

Allie opened her eyes, and looked at him. 

‘We could do it now,” whispered Robbie, holding up 
the precious ribbon which he had kept between his fin 
gers while he slept. 

Allfe assented with a nod. Softly the two little bare. 
legged figures stole across the floor, and Robbie's eyes 
were bright as stars. 

The child bent over the sleeping drunkard, and pinned 
the ribbon to his coat, and then stood back a little with 
Allie to see how it looked. I think Robbie half believed, 
fully hoped, thatan instantaneous change would take 
place, and that he should see his father sit up and smile, 
and take them both on his knee as he had used to do. 
Breathlessly they stood and watched the flushed face ; 
but nothing happened, and they began to think of creep- 
ing back to bed. Suddenly the door was burst open, 
and noisily banged to again. It was the children’s 
mother come home. Her entrance roused the sleeper, 
and he woke with a frightened start. Glaring round, 
his eyes fell upon Allie and Robbie, still standing near ; 
and with the sudden, uncontrollable, unreasonable fury 
of a drunkard, he caught up little Robbie, with an oath, 
and flung him with savage force to the floor. Plercing 
screams from Allie rang through the room. The mother, 
with the look of a wild beast in her eyes, struck her hus- 
band a furious blow, and then rushed to the fallen child. 
She knelt on the floor, and raised the still little form in 
her arms, held it passionately to her breast, and rocked 
it to and fro, crying : 

** Robbie! my little Robbie! my little boy ! dead, 
dead ! my little boy !” 

Was Robbie never to know that his mother loved him ? 
Allie, between her sobs, poured out the story of the rib- 
bon, and the father, sober now, sat and stared in stupe- 
fied horror, first at the bit of blue in his coat, then at his 
child’s pale face. 


Life had not quite fled from the poor bruised little 
body. Fortwo or three years Kobbie lingered «n in the 
world, crippled and suffering, but happy ; for the charm 
worked—the drink demon was exorcised. 

“We're always happy now, ain’t we, father?” he 
said one evening, as he lay in his father’s*arms, looking 
out of an open window upon a bright little garden. His 
mother was working near, and she raised her eyes as he 
spoke, and met her husband’s glance. Then they both 
looked at crippled Robbie with a gaze of mingled thank- 
fulness, tenderness, and remorse. 

‘‘’ve brought you some daisies,” sald Allie, coming 

in from the fields. ‘‘It’s nearly time for them to shut 
up.” 
A little later, when the angels came down to close the 
daisies, Robbie saw the shining of their white wings. 
His pale face grew paler and more peaceful ; he stretched 
out his arms to them with a smile, and they bore him 
away to heaven. His task was done.—| The Quiver. 








A THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY. 


T is with plety as with our temporal goods : there 

is more danger from little expenses than from 

larger disbursements, and he who understands how to 

take care of whatis insignificant will soon accumulate a 

large fortune. Everything great owes its greatness to 

the small elements of which it is composed ; he that 
loses nothing will soon be rich. 

‘* Men judge our deeds by their outward appearance ; 
with God, that which is most dazzling in the eyes of 
man is of noaccount. What he desires is a pure inten- 
tion ; a will ready for anything and ever pliable in his 
hands, and an honest abandonment of self ; and all this 
can be uch more frequently manifested on small than 
on extraordinary occasions ; there will also be much less 
danger from pride, and the trial will be far more 
searching. 

‘‘ If we are in the habit of neglecting little things, we 
shall be constantly offending our families, our domestics, 
and the public. 

‘“No one can well believe that our piety is sincere 
when our behavior is loose and irregular in {is little 
details. 

‘* What grounds have we for believing that we are 
ready to make the greatest sacrifices, when we dally 
fail in offering the least ?” 

A constant habit of reference to God ; the taking our 
little trials and annoyances to him ; the confident going 
to him, as one goes to a friend, for sympathy, for guid 
ance, or as a loving child seeks a tender parent; pur- 
suing this course, as Fénélon says, ‘‘into the smallest 
details, it finds itself in a large place and enjoys a per- 
fect withGod.” And what is this, after all, bu: 
the Pauline direction: ‘‘In everything, by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, make your requests 
known unto God.” 
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HERE AND THERE. 
THE STUDY OF TORNADOES. 

The many terrible disasters from tornadoes and cy- 
clones in recent years have urged our weather-wlse 
officials to specially careful investigations of their origin 
and course. Lieutenant Finley, of the Signal Corps, 
who has made a special study of the subject, says that 
it is quite probable that trustworthy warnings may in 
future be sent out to the inhabitants of localities threat- 
ened by tornadoes. These storms, he says, have dis- 
tinctly marked characteristics, and are by no means to 
be confounded with hurricanes, blizzards, cyclones, or 
northeasters. Their tracks are never more than a few 
hundred yards wide, and their courses are generally ex- 
bausted by the time they have traveled a course of forty 
or fifty miles, though in this latter respect they are quite 
variable, some having ben traced by their lines of dev- 
astation more than 180 miles. Their rotary motion, which 
is greatest toward the center, sometimes reaches the 
enormous rate of 2,000 miles an hour, while their for- 
ward movement, always from southwest to northwest, 
ordinarily does not exceed forty or fifty miles. They 
are usually unaccompanied by electrical disturbances, 
and are believed to be uninfluenced by electrical condi- 
tions, though violent thunder-storms sometimes follow 
them a few milesaway. There is « distinct and curious 
relationship between the tornado and the general storm 
center which is always apparent in thelr uniform rela- 
tive positions, the tornado always occurring southwest- 
wardly from the center of low barometric pressure and 
at a distance of from one to six hundred miles. The 
shape of the general storm center, the direction in which 
its longest diameter lies, and the appearance of the upper 
ind lower clouds, enter as minor elements into the prob- 
lem out of which the weather experts hope to work a 
complete system of tornado warning. 

The visits of the tornado are commonly between the 
hours of two and six in the afternoon. Its home {fs an 
area which includes the whole of Iowa, all of Missour! 
except the southwestern corner, the northern corner of 
Arkansas, the northwestern part of Indian Territory, 
eastern Kansas, eastern Nebraska, southern Minnesota, 
southern Wisconsin, and western Illinois. Here its 
season extends from April to August, inclusive. Itisa 
frequent visitor to two other regions. Oue is a strip 
along the Gulf and south Atlantic coasts, which takes in 
the central portions of Alabama, Georgia, and South 
Carolina, with termini in Mississipp{ and North Caro 
lina, over which its devastations are confined to the 
months of January, February, and March. The other 
includes a portion of southern and central Ohio, a large 
part of Pennsylvania, a small area in Maryland, a strip 
across New York, and a corner each of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, where it is in season only during the 
months of August and September. 

The conditions which are favorable to the creation of 
tornadoes are present when a cool, dry current of air 
meets a warm, moist current, bringing wide extremes 
both of temperature and humidity into close proximity. 
The cold, dry currents come from the north, but such as 
flow over the great lakes pick up in their course both 
moisture and heat, acd their destructive forces are 
thus neutralized. The storm always has its birth in the 
upper air, its first visible manifestation being tae ominous 
funnel-shaped cloud, whose pendant trunk {is in form 
not unlike that of an elephant. Within it the furies are 
confined, and when and where its point touches the 
earth the path of destruction begins. 

The interests which are subject to disaster from tor- 
nadoes are alive to the importance of the work in prog- 
ress. Intending purchasers of farms apply to the Signal 
Office for information respecting the lability of their 
selected locality to disaster. To such are sent the records 
of the past, as farasthey areknown. Whenever Lieuten- 
ant Finley travels in pursuit of his studies, farmers and 
villagers press for information. To these he says that 
nothing raised by the hand of man above the surface of 
the earth can withstand the shock of the tornado. He 
advises them to seek their dug-outs upon the appearance 
of the portentous signs of disaster, and there await the 
passage of the storm. For their property he advises in- 
surance, so that the losses of the individual may be 
shared by his more fortunate neighbors, The insurance 
companies, which last year ‘‘ wrote” forty millions in 
tornado policies, are eagerly awaiting the completion 
of a map now in process of making, which will, it is 
expected, greatly narrow the so-called tornado regions, 
and perbaps show that large portions of them have 
never experienced a disastrous storm. 


CHINESE CHARMS. 


The Chinese are great believers in charms, and the list 
of such objects includes every varlety of magical inven- 
tion for warding off sickness, disease, calamity, fire, and 
demoniacal possessions. We select a few, substituting 
English names for Chinese, with a word or two in expla- 
nation, as given in an exchange « 


‘‘The cash sword” is made of a large number of old 
copper coins, strung together in the shape of a rude 
sword, and kept straight by a piece of iron running 
through the whole length. It is supposed to have great 
effect in frightening away ghosts and evil spirits, and in 
hastening the recovery of sick people. It may be found 
chiefly in houses where personas have suffered violent 
deaths or have committed suicide ; and not infrequently 
it is hung up by the bedside of inner rooms. As the 
copper coins may have been cast under the reigns of dif- 
ferent monarchs, it is imagined that the presence of the 
several sovereigns will afford a guarantee :gainst misfort- 
une of any kind. 

‘* An old brass mirror” may often be observed in the 
chief apartments of rich people, standing there for the 
purpose of enticing away foul and malignant demons. 
The notion prevails that it has the virtue of healing any 
one who may have become mad at the sight of a fiend. 
The demoniac has only to look at himself in the brazen 
mirror, and he is immediately cured. 

There is also ‘‘ the Han jadestone.” Of this the story 
goes that, under the Hon dynasty (that is, about the 
opening of the present era), when a wealthy person died, 
each of his mourning friends dropped a ‘‘ jadestone” into 
his coflin ; and, at this date, should any one be fortunate 
enough to obtain one of these rare buried jades, he may 
consider himself secure from the power of devils and the 
fury of fire. 

‘*The jadestone seal” is something analogous, but is 
used principally as a guard against sudden fright. Very 
frequently it is worn by infants as frontlets or armlets, 
to show if the child be well or ill; the former being 
indicated by the clean appearance of the stone, the latter 
by a dark shade. Short, pithy sentences are sometimes 
cut upon them. 

There is also ‘‘a peach charm.” On the first of the 
new year a sprig of peach-blossoms is stuck up over the 
door of the house, saying to the vile creatures that roam 
about creation, ‘‘ Hitherto shall ye come, but no fur- 
ther.” Yet one of their own poets has sald, ‘‘ If your 
own thoughts be free from impurity, of what need is this 
peach charm ?” 

‘‘The tiger's claw,” real, artificial, or pictorial, is 
another charm against sudden starts and frights. 

‘* A three-cornered spell” is a paper with magical let- 
ters fancifully written upon it, folded in a triangular 
shape, and sewed on people’s dresses to ward off sickness 
and spirits. Every temple has a good supply of this 
cheap article, and there is a great run upon it. The 
paper generally is yellow ; the writing is of red ink, and, 
to add due importance to the fragment, it is stamped with 
the temple seal. Many are used as cures for the sick, by 
being burnt and having the ashes thrown into a medical 
liquid, whic compound draught is quaffed by the 
patient. ; 


” 


A NEVADA CHUTE. 

One of the most interesting sights to be seen in the 
Sierras is the manner in which logs are sent down the 
valleys or river cafions from the timber heights above. 
A contemporary gives the following graphic description 
of one of these scenes. 

“A chute is laid from the river’s bank up the steep 
mountain to the rallroad ; and while we are telling It, 
the monster logs are rushing, thundering, flying, leap- 
ing down the declivity. They come with the speed of 
a thunderbolt, and somewhat of itsroar. A track of 
fire and smoke follows them—fire struck by their friction 
with the chute logs. They descend the 1,700 feet of the 
chute in fourteen seconds. In doing so, they drow 700 
feet perpendicularly. They strike the deep water with 
a report that can be heard a mile distant. Logs fired 
from a cannon could scarcely have a greater velocity 
than they have at the foot of the chute. The average 
velocity is over 100 feet a second throughout the entire 
distance ; and at the instant they leap from the mouth 
their speed must be fully, 200 feet per second. A sugar- 
pine log sometimes weighs ten tons. 

‘*What a missile! How the water is tossed into the 
air! Like a grand plume of diamonds and rainbows, 
the feathery spray is hurled to a height of a hundred 
feet. It formsthe grandest fountain ever beheld. How 
the waters foam and seetbe, and lash against the shore ! 
One log, having spent its force by its mad plunge into 
the deep waters, has floated so as to be at right angles 
with the path of the descending monsters. The mouth 
of the chute is perhaps fourteen feet above the surface 
of the water. A huge log hurled from the chute cleaves 
the air and alights on a floating log. You know howa 
bullet glances, but can you imagine a saw-log glancing ? 
The end strikes with a heavy shock, but glides quickly 
past for a short distance ; then comes a clash like the 
reverberation of artillery, the falling log springs verti- 
cally into the air, and with a curve like a rocket falls 
into the water a long distance from the log it struck.” 

HOW CHINA I8 MADE. 

A visitor to the great china manufactories at Stoke 
on-Trent describes as follows in the ‘‘ English Illustrated 
Magazine” the more interesting part of the process of 





manufacture : 


“To earthenware the blue clay gives toughness and 
solidity, fllnat gives whiteness, kaolin whiteness and 
porousness, and Cornish stone acts as a sort of flux bind- 
ing all together. These materials, being weighed and 
measured, are placed, together with a large quantity of 
water, In huge vats fitted with an agitator called @ 
‘blunger,’ by which they are thoroughly stirred up and 
mixed together. As my courteous guide raises the lid 
of one of these‘ blunging’ machines, I descry, as it 
were, the interior of a vast churn filled with a strong 
white sea, as if the cliffs had ‘got mixed with the tide in 
the manner depicted by some painters of seascapes. 
This beautifully white fluid runs off, when its parts are 
judged sufficiently mixed, into troughs, and is strained 
through sleves of lawn, varying in fineness from twenty- 
two to thirty-two threads to the inch. It is next tested 
by weight, a certain measure belong required to weigh a 
certain number of ounces. ‘lhe slip now reposes for a 
awhile in quaint rec ptacle3 shaped like the Noah’s ark 
given tochiJdren. ‘To get rid of the superfluous damp- 
ness of the compound ‘slip,’ itis forced by means of 
pumps into bags of strong cloth. It is then pressed, 
and sometimes cut up and pressed again, being then 
ready for the thrower. 

“This is hardly the place in which to descant upor 
the potter’s wheel as used by the Egyptians. Suffice it 
to note that the main distinctlon between the modern 
and the ancient potter is that the latter turned his wheel 
with his foot, while his descendant is supplied with 
motive power by steam. When the sort of sausage 
machine just described has done its work and the slip 
has been pressed, the material is of the consistence of 
stiff dough. In this condition it comes into the hands 
of the potter, but not directly. Before it reacbes him it 
is weighed out in lump3 and handed to him by the girl 
who acts as his assistant. When the lump of clay is 
finally handed to the potter he deals with it in a wonderful 
manner. Placed on the horizontal wheel revolving before 
him, the clay is made to perform the most extraordinary 
evolution. It spreads out, leaviog a ho)low center, and 
grows like a mushroom under his skillful hand. It be- 
comes anything he likes—it may be a bowl, a cup, or 
any other shape. As the clay revolves rapidly, the 
workman has only to change the position of his hands to 
produce any shape he may wish. To an imaginative 
person this is the prettiest part of the manufacture of 
earthenware. Itis incredibly rapid. The workman has 
hardly his pfece of clay placed before him by the girl 
attendant than he spreads it out and draws it up as if 
by magic. There are many industrial operations pict- 
uresque enough, nay, really grand in ¢ffect. Grand 
effects are to be got from smelting furnaces and rolling 
mills, the work of an emigrant ship out of harbor, the 
landing of a great catch of herring, mackerel, or pil- 
chard, and beauty may be sought in the ever lovely pict- 
ure of loading and carrying corn—but, for sheer pretti- 
ness and swiftness, the potter’s wheel still holds its own. 
The whole proceeding is so rapid, the touch of the 
workman so clever, that it is just a little bewildering. 
One 3tands and wonders whether one could do it one’s 
self by the aid of the outer and inner gauges which ap- 
pear to be the only aids to the workman, beyond his 
fingers, to throwing off by the dozen cups of the same 
size. The principle of the potter’s wheel, that of making 
the article to be operated upon revoive while some kind 
of tool is held against it in one fixed position, is carried 
out in many departments of pottery. 

THE MOON’S VELOCITY. 

We can faintly picture, says Professor Langley, how 
it would seem if we were placed at a station in space near 
the lunar orbit, and could see the moon, a moving world, 
rush by us with a velocity greater than that of a cannon- 
ball in its swiftest flight. This feeling may be almost 
realized, in fact, by witnessing from some high mountain 
the shadow of the moon as it passes swiftly by during 
an eclipse. On such an occasion its shadow actually 
travels along the earth with the same speed of its flight 
in space. The observer upon some lofty point, from 
which his vision reaches many miles to the west, can 
easily discern and follow the approaching shadow, and 
witness the actual velocity of a heavenly body, as it 
were, brought down to him. Such a sight was once 
witnessed by some one from an elevate! point on the 
Sierras. The reader who has ever ascended the Superga, 
at Turin, will recall the magnificent view, and be able 
to understand the good fortune of an observer (Forbes) 
who once had the opportunity to witness thence this 
phenomenon, and under a nearly cloudless sky. ‘‘I 
perceived,” he says, ‘‘in the southwest a black shadow, 
like that of a storm about to break, which obscured the 
Alps. It was the lunar shadow coming towards us. I 
confess it was the most terrifying sight [ever saw. As 
always happens in cases of sudden, silent, unexpected 
movements, the spectator confounds the real and rela- 
tive motions. I telt almost giddy for a moment, as 
though the massive-building under me bowed on the 
side of the coming eclipse.” Another witness, who had 
been looking at some bright clouds just before, says : 
‘The bright cloud I saw distinctly put out like a 
candle, The rapidity of the shadow and the intensity 
produced a feeling that something material was sweeping 
over the earth at a speed perfectly frightful. I invol 





untarily listened for the rushing noise of a mighty wind, 
—{Popular Science News. 
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Books AND GQutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper’s Monthly.—With the November number the 
seventy-first volume is worthily closed with a most ap- 
petizing array of literary and artistic achlevements. In 
fiction, besides the installment of Mr. Howells’s serial, 
which is gradually and surely gaining in strength, 
and-of Miss Woolson’s ‘‘ East Angels,” which, if not 
as dramatic as ‘“‘Anne,” is even more finished in 
style, there is a notable treat in a posthumous short 
story by “ H. H.,” which in delicacy of touch and depth 
of feeling is equal to her best work. There is alsoa 
fantastically conceived burlesque story by F. Anstey, 
whose ingenuity in inventing ludicrous impossibilities 
seems boundless. Mr. Wheatley’s description of the 
New York Stock Exchange is profusely illustrated ; the 
engraving of the portraits is excellent. Of Lucy C. 
Lillie’s ‘An Indian Journey ” it ishard to say whether 
the well-told narrative or the beautiful drawings form the 
greater attraction. Mr. Edward Howland gives an in- 
structive account of the methods of M. Godin’s famous 
Familistere at Guise, of which we have spoken more 
than once. The purely literary taste is appealed to by 
Mr. John Bigelow’s ‘* Recollections of Lord Houghton.” 
Mr. Bigelow says : 

“ As a poet it is easy to underrate Lord Houghton, and it 
is equally easy to overrate him. He was of the epicurean 
faith. With him it was all of life to live, if not all of death 
to die. Tosuch the richest fountains of poetical inspira- 
tion are never opened. It may be doubted whether any 
poet of his time, however, more adequately expressed what 
and all of what he felt and wished to say. Persons of 
doubtful positions and things of a more or less disorderly 
character bad a strange fascination for his muse, as they 
had for himself. He felt as lively a curiosity to know a 
phenomenally bad man asa phenomenally good one, partly, 
perhaps, because according to conventional standards the 
latter are the rarer. Nothing human or inhuman lay beyond 
the range of his curiosity—a peculiarity which I once heard 
illustrated by the following story. Whether true or not, 
there is nothing improbableabout it. A criminal was to be 
hung at nine o’clock, the event to be announced to the pub- 
lic by the firing of a gun. Some one at Houghton’s break- 
fast-table remarked that it was after nine and the gun had 
not been fired ; the execution, therefore, must have been 
postponed. ‘Oh, no,’ promptly replied his sister; ‘the 
man has surely been hung, or brother would have had him 
here at breakfast.’ Whether from a spirit of generous 
toleration, or charity, or love of fair play, or sympathy for 
the weaker party, or a curious taste for the paradoxical, or 
all these combined, his muse seemed to have been con- 
secrated to the defense of people and conduct that were on 
the defensive. Though not ranking with the great poets of 
the world, Lord Houghton long before his death had 
secured for himself an enduring place among the poets of 
England.”’ 

The departments are, as always, full of bright and 
readable matter. In the ‘‘ Easy Chair” Mr. Curtis dis- 
courses as follows about the professional swagger of 
newspapers : 

“ The canon of good-breeding which requires that a man 
shall not celebrate himself is evidently suspended in the 
case of newspapers, which do certainly blow the most pro- 
longed blasts upon their own trumpets, and in the most 
resonant manner tell a listening world of their enterprise 
and public spirit, and their superiority to all competitors. 
We learn from the papers themselves of the immense interest 
wh'ch their articles awaken, and of the general recogni- 
tion of the fact that their news if fresher and more spicy than 
that of any rival, and that the social or other movement 
which they have initiated is proceeding prosperously to 
triumph, and that the President, or the Governor, or Con- 
gress, has wisely heeded the advice which they have given. 
The excellent journals attest their own fidelity to principle 
and religion, and give us their word that they act upon the 
highest motives. 

‘‘ Now the boaster, as we have already seen, may be the 
hero that he describes. The Gascons gave their name to 
gasconade; but they were doughty fellows notwithstand- 
ing; and if Pinkney was solicitous about his frills and 
cravats, he was none the less peerless in debate. The 
journal which trumpets its own energy, enterprise, and 
prosperity may be merely telling the truth ; and there is one 
consideration which seems to absolve the proprietor or 
the editor as such from the obligations of social comity 
which rest upon him asaman. The same person who, as 
editor or proprietor, brags and boasts like a quack doctor or 
cheap jack upon the comic stage, shall be in private 
intercourse a very Mercutio, the most urbane and modest 
of gentlemen. He brags professionally, not personally. He 
swaggers and dogmatizes not as Snug the joiner, but as the 

lion, in the play that he has undertaken to perforra. As your 
guest he would shrink and blush to assert truculently that 
he is superior to anybody at the table. But as the editor or 
proprietor he does not hesitate to announce in the most stri- 
dent type, so to speak, that he altogether outstrips all his 
comrades of the press. 

‘*Why does he do it? Simply because nobody else will 
do it for him. It is essential for the success of his journal 
that its character should be known. But beyond quarrel- 
ing with it as an esteemed contemporary, and compliment- 
ing it upon a new font of type, one journal takes little 
notice of another. They are rivals, and as their profits 
arise largely from the receipts for advertising, they do not 





advertise each other for nothing, and consequently each 
must advertise itself, All the blowing of the journal’s 
trumpet in honor of its own energy, enterprise, superiority, 
etc., etc., is advertisement. The brag and boast are merely 
professional, like the swagger of the actor in his part; and 
as the player lays swagger aside with the costume of the 
character, and appears to you, as he essentially is, the most 
quiet and retiring of men—like the admirable comedian 
Finn, for instance, fifty years ago—so the editor leaves the 
robes of his flaming self-puffery behind him in his office, 
and emerges the most genial and simple of men. 

“Tt is plainly as unjust, therefore, to suppose that the 
editor who celebrates his paper so exuberantly is the most 
ridiculously conceited and ill-mannered of men as to 
suppose that, because Mr. Jefferson is Rip Van Winkle 
upon the stage, he is constantly sitting about upon tables in 
private life, and drinking your health and your family’s in 
ever-renewed bumpers.”’ 


Atlantic Monthiy.—The most noticeable feature is the 
first of a series of papers by Professor J>hn Fiske, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Idea of God,” which will doubtless attract 
wide attention and discussion, but which we cannot 
examine critically here. There are several short papers 
of literary and art criticism, and the poetry is above the 
average. Rebecca Harding Davis’s ‘‘ Some Testimony 
in the Case” relates succinctly talks on the position and 
future of the negro had by Mrs. Davis with Southerners 
of conflicting views. We give two or three specimens : 

An aged lady in Virginia, the head of a large family, who 
still lives on the old plantation : 

“These are not all my own people that work the place 
now,”’ she said, scanning the haymakers as they came in, 
with a shrewd, kindly smile. ‘‘ Only one-third were our 
own ; the others gathered in from the old places in the 
neighborhood, when strangers bought them. They are not 
the lowest class of laborers, as you see. We pay them good 
wages, and they are not driven. I hear many complaints,” 
she added, ‘‘about the idleness and incompetency of the 
negro. But he was just as idle and incompetent before the 
war. Only now the planter is poor; he hires the laborer 
instead of owning him, and he feels the necessity of getting 
the worth of his money from him.”’ 

‘You do not think, then, that freedom has elevated these 
people ?’’ 

‘“*Tcan speak only for my own plantation.’’ She hesi- 
tated. ‘In one way, yes. Most of the young people now 
can read and write. The elder negroes are eager to get 
money, to push their children on, to make them, as they 
say, ‘like the whites.’ Further than that I fail to see any 
good results. Their education has ndt been put to any 
practical purpose. It cannot be used, as with us, in help- 
ing them up into trades or professions. It has made them 
ambitious and restless, and there is no outlet for them but 
manual labor. Their ambition usually ends in gaudy 
clothes, and their restlessness in a bitter antipathy and in- 
solence to the whites. The old loyal affection of the negro 
to his master, though you may think the master did not de- 
serve it, was an ennobling quality in the slave. He has lost 
it, and suspicion and self-conceit have taken its place. 
Merely teaching a child to read and write, or even to cipher, 
will not give it a higher character. These people here know 
less of the Bible and of God than when the old Methodist 
preacher and I taught them and they could not read. Now 
they read penny song-books and the lowest flash newspa- 
pers. They are more tricky, vain, and vulgar than they 
were as slaves.”’ 

** Do you think the color line will ever be biotted out in 
the South ?” asked one of her listeners. ‘‘ The Civil Rights 
bill was fought with inhuman prejudice here, it seemed to 
us.”’ 

“Inhuman *” Her fair old face reddened. ‘‘ How was itin 
the North? How long was it after you had freed your slaves 
in Massachusetts and Pennrylvania before you admitted 
them to the cars and theaters? Do they sit at your tables 
now? Ah,no! ‘We may make laws,’ as Lady Mary said, 
‘but we all follow customs!’ And how can the North, 
that has been so tardy in this matter, sneer at us or urge us 
to our duty? The negro will not receive social recognition 
in my day,” with a sigh of relief. 


An outspoken Mississippian wrote: ‘‘ As for the system 
of convict labor, it seems cruel to Northerners, no doubt. 
But we have a mass of ignorant paupers to carry. What 
better use can we make of them than to set them to open 
mines and build roads? They help civilization in that way 
as they can in no other.” 

A leading politician in another State said, still more 
frankly : ‘‘ We were forced to give up slavery. But we have 
got hold of a better thing for us than slavery.” 

Many prominent Georgians denounced it as “an atrocious 
cruelty, a sin against humanity.” 

The editor of one of the most influential journals: ‘“‘We 
are accused by certain demagogues, both here and in the 
North, with injustice to our freed slaves ; as, for instance, 
in the system of convict labor, in social oppression, in keep- 
ing them out of hotels, theaters, etc. I can only say in 
reply, The negro is a voter, and the South is giving him the 
education which will enable him to defend himself intelli- 
gently against legalized tyranny. She is taxing herself 
heavily for his schools ; she is putting her own shoulder to 
the wheel to lift him out of the mire; she is, in short, help- 
ing him in the surest way to help himself. That is an argu- 
ment which is, as yet, unanswered. As for social rank, 
that is a matter which, as you know, no legislation can 
reach. It was folly to attempt to do it.’’ 

A clergyman, born in the South, said: ‘‘ These different 
attempts to describe the position of the negro and to define 
his future remind me of the fable of the travelers who met 
in an inn, and began to discuss the chameleon. ‘It is green,’ 








said one. ‘It is blue,’ said another. ‘It is yellow,’ said a 
third. ‘I have one here, and to convince you—’ He opened 
the box, and the lizard came out—white. Mr. Cable, Mr. 
Grady, and other recent essayists see the same subject, but 
with different‘lights on it. The character and the claims 
of the colored man differ with each individual precisely as 
do those of the white. They have political rights ; they are 
receiving education. For the rest they must work for it.” 

A beautiful and educated woman, married to a man as 
white as any Englishman, in telling her story, said: ‘“‘ My 
father’s family were wealthy Germans. I have my blood 
and my fair skin and gray eyes from them. There is noth- 
ing to show that my mother was an octoroon but these dark 
patches on the palms of my hands. But that is enough. 
My father, out of his love for me, sent me toa Northern 
school as a white girl. He would have done better to send 
me to the slave pens. I should never have known what I 
bad lost. Neither my husband’s education nor mine opens 
the way for us to earn our living in any trade or profession 
occupied by educated people. The only way in which he 
can be admitted into the society of gentlemen is as a waiter 
behind their chairs.” 

‘Why, then,’ she was asked, ‘‘if you are barred out 
from the white race, do you not ally yourself to your own— 
make their cause yours, and try to elevate them »’ 

‘* Because they are not my own!’’ she cried, passionately. 
“Tam white! Must I bring the curse that talls on every 
negro on my children, when there are not ten black drops 
in my veins? Are they to be held as lepers by the whites, 
to whom they belong, for these drops? They are white 
children, sensitive, refined, lovers of books, music, and art. 
Are they to be classed and made to herd with field hands 
all their lives ?”’ 


North American Review.—A timely paper, by one who 
is an authority on the subject, is ‘‘ United Bulgaria,” 
by Mr. Eugene Schuyler. One might look far before 
finding a clearer exposition of the state of affairs that.is 
just now agitating international relations. Another 
valuable article on European politics is Emilio Castelar’s 
essay on the ‘Progress of Democracy in Europe.” 
Admiral Ammen gives some recollections of Grant ; the 
Hon. Elihu B. Washburne of Lincoln. “Slang in 
America” is the title of a paper by Walt Whitman. 
Alexander Delmar, N. P. Hill, and W. A. Phillips take 
part in a symposium on the silver question. From 
James Parton’s “Open Letter to the People” we quote 
a paragraph or two : 


“Permit me, dear People of the United States, to say a 
word also upon the wages you are paying those who have 
the pain of serving you. You possess a unique advantage 
over other employers in having a wages fund to draw from 
which is practically inexhaustible. In twenty years, beside 
paying an enormous army of employed persons with unfail- 
ing regularity, you have discharged two thousand millions 
ofdebt. You are the richest employer in the world, and 
therefore in fixing rates of compensation you need consider 
nothing except justice and propriety. The mere amount which 
you pay, if within the bounds of reason and right, is a mat- 
ter of no moment to you at all. If at the beginning of the 
late war you could have hired a competent general at a 
million dollars a day, you could have paid the amount with 
ease, and have saved a thousand millions through the bar- 
gain. You have but to ask yourself, in every instance, What 
is the sum of money per annum which will procure for me, 
in the long run, the ablest, purest, and steadiest service ? 

“* People, I will take the liberty of saying that you have 
not yet learned the rudiments of the art of paying. When 
your own compensation falls below the line of propriety and 
justice, good heavens ! what an outcry is heard throughout 
the world! But when you are the paymaster how do you 
comport yourself? I admit that you pay money enough in 
sum total to compensate all your servants in the most lib- 
eral manner. Oh, yes, my dear People, the sum total of 
your payments is truly respectable and altogether sufficient 
for the servants you can vrofitably employ. It is the dis- 
tribution of the sum which issoerroneous. You are paying 
$1,200 a year toa copyist, whom other employers get for 
half the amount; while you pay to the score of lawyers 
whom you employ as chief judges, attorneys general, and 
cabinet ministers little more than it costs them for house 
rent. 

“If any other client but you had to engage the pick of all 
the lawyers in the United States to go toa distant city for 
four years and devote himself exclusively to his client’s 
business, with a month’s vacation in summer, that client 
would have to pay that lawyer $50,000 per annum. He 
would find it to his advantage to pay that sum, with an 
occasional $10,000 check by way of a refresher. On what 
ground do you expect to make a better bargain? The time 
was, dear People, when the honor of serving you was the 
richest compensation which ambition could covet. That 
honor was the supreme object of desire to many of the 
ablest men of our species. Within my own recollection 
(aud I am not yet as old as I hope to be) the office of assist- 
ant alderman in the city of New York was one of such dis- 
tinction that some of the first merchants of the city desired 
anl sought it. The first young men once counted it an 
eminent felicity to serve as secretary to the political asso- 
ciation of a ward. It was better than yachting. This is all 
now sadly changed. During the last fifty-six years, ever 
since that baleful spring of 1829, it has become every year 
less and less an honor to serve you, and men of ability now 
find it more convenient to cajole you into choosing dummies 
for high places, and to rule through them. Your pitiful 
pay, therefore, is now nearly all that the men in most 
responsible positions can receive by way of compensation 
for their services. It used to be a few thousands, plus dis 
tinction, opportunity, honor, and lasting remembrance.”’ 
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Lippincott’s Magazine.—The usual collection of bright 
short stories and light general articles. The more seri- 
ous papers are by George C. Mason, Jr., on ‘‘ Queen 
Anne Architecture,” and by Ernest Ingersoll on ‘‘ The 
Peabody Museum of American Archieology.” ‘‘ Nos Pen- 
sions” isan extremely entertaining, though not specially 
refined, account of life in foreign boarding-houses. 
“Van,” by Captain Charles King, is an admirable study 
of animal life. 


THE STUDY OF GOETHE.’ 


In this selection of books from the ample Goethe 
literature one finds the material for a thorough liter- 
ary study of the great German poet and thinker: a 
study always fruitful in large views of life, and, for 
many reasons, of special importance at this present 
time. The defects in Goethe’s character, and in some 
of his ideals, have been pointed out so often and 
emphasized so strongly that they have obscured in many 
minds the great and noble influences which he set in 
motion, the fruitful and profound conceptions of life 
and art which underlie his work and make {t a priceless 
possession to the world. No intelligent student of the 
German poet will do otherwise than recognize clearly the 
limitations of insight and defects of action which told 
upon his work no less than upon his character ; but 
there is a manifest unfairness in calling a man bred 
under the influences of the eighteenth ceniury to the 
bar of the nineteenth century, and condemning him off- 
hand for offenses which are to-day of grave moment, but 
which were then, so far as public opinion was concerned, 
venial. 

Goethe was one of the great leaders of the movement 
which has vitalized and liberalized modern thought, and 
it is impossible to understand the drift and tendency of 
the creative impulse in modern literature and art with- 
out some knowledge of the man who was both inter- 
preter and director of the movement in its early stages. 
Carlyle’s estimate of Goethe, especially his declaration 
that the study of Goethe had been his salvation at the 
critical period in his mental development, have doubt- 
less seemed extravagant to many ; but to those who 
know what the condition of opinion and the outlook 
upon life were at the beginning of this century, there is 
nothing incomprehensible in the homage so generously 
rendered by one great spirit to another. Carlyle was 
extravagant in praise as in condemnation; but the 
indebtedness of individual minds and of the whole age 
to Goethe can hardly be overstated. He belonged to a 
class of men whose dimensions and services society is 
slow to comprehend ; men whose grasp is on fundamental 
truth, and who jive new directions to progress, not by 
control of surface tendencies, but by infusion of their 
own personality into the very life of their time. The 
work of Lessing and of Herder found its rich and noble 
expression in the wide culture and the profound knowl- 
edge of life which Goethe possessed above all the men 
of his time. Often at variance with his age, he was 
always its master; seeing with that clear vision of his 
into the very heart of its life, and making its deepest 
faiths and aspirations clear and controlling in the vast 
range of his creative energy. He stands between two 
epochs, clearly comprehending and dramatically repro- 
ducing the past, and yet looking forward with prophetic 
insight and giving form and force to the conceptions 
and impulses which were to guide life into new and 
deeper channels. 

Within the limits of a short article it is impossible to 
characterize Goethe’s work with anything like adequate 
fullness ; it is enough to say that he approached art from 
the side of life ; that he found in it an expression, not of 
individual skill and gift, but of universal experience ; 
that he discerned the vital connections and harmonies 
of all knowledge ; that he laid hold upon the conception 
of universal development, embracing all manifestations 
of life and giving a quality of revelation to all ; and that 
he based religious ideasand the moral laws, not upon 
scholastic creeds and systems, but upon the nature of 
man. What he failed to see and to teach is clear enough 
to us after a century of progress, but what he did see 
and teach was something altogether new in its entirety 
to his age, and no one who sets it in contrast with the 
prevailing conceptions of his early manhood, and, in- 
deed, of a period much later, will be at loss to under- 
stand Carlyle’s feeling of obligation and gratitude. 

The study of Goethe is of special importance at this 
moment, because literature needs the reinforcement of 
his large, vital conceptions of its scope and spirit. The 
professional atmosphere which pervades so much con- 
temporary writing is sufficient evidence that many of 
our writers need fresh contact with the only concep- 
tions of art which have any vitality in them. There is 
a widening chasm between life and art which must be 
closed sooner or later, unless art in its nobler forms is to 
perish from the earth. Goethe stood not only near to 
life, but he foresaw the strength and direction of the 








1 The Story of Goethe's Life. By G. H. Lewes. Wilhelm Meister. 
Translated by Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. Faust. Translated by 
Bayard Taylor. 2vols. Goethe's Correspondence with a Child, 
$10, (Boston; Houghton, Miflin & Co.) 





scientific tendency ; his work throws clear light upon 
the inevitable modifications of thought which the ad- 
vance of science has made, and at the same time dis- 
closes the triumphant power of the imagination in deal- 
ing with the new wealth of material brought to its touch 
by the faculties of observation. In this selection from 
his works the poet is seen most clearly and may be read 
most deeply. ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister” and “ Faust” are 
two great companion pleces, full of revelation of the 
man and his spirit. Lewes’s biography is eminently 
readable, and, although by no means exhaustive or final, 
is a work which no student of Goethe will care to leave 
unread. 
RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

A number of text-books for schools and colleges demand 
a word of notice.——Dr. A. P. Stone’s History of England 
(Boston : Thompson, Brown & Co.) was designed as a text- 
book for those who desired a course of moderate extent. 
The author is superintendent of schools at Springfield, 
Mass. The success of the book has called out a second edi- 
tion. The great merit of this history is that it is compact 
and brief without being a mere dry skeleton of dates and 
facts. The arrangement and typography are noticeably 
good.——Professor Alfred H. Welsh, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, author of ‘‘ Development of English Literature and 
Language,’ has prepared a Complete Rhetoric (S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago), which is particularly richin the number 
and aptness of the illustrative quotations. The categorical 
division and subdivision common to all books of the kind 
is more closely followed than it will be in the ideal treatise, 
but there is originality in the method, and the author clings 
steadfastly to his main idea of imparting a knowledge of lit- 
erary art and history as well as warning against incorrect- 
ness, inelegance, and ambiguity of expression. ——Swinton’s 
Sizth, or Classic, Reader (New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.) is the culmination of a series of graded 
readers widely and deservedly popular among educators. 
Its plan selects twenty of the greatest authors of English 
and American literature—not the greatest in every instance 
—from Shakespeare to Lowell, and gives an introductory 
sketch of the life and works, with a fairly adequate taste of 
the quality of each by extracts. The work of selection and 
annotation has been carried out with judgment and taste, 
so that the volume serves as an introduction to English lit- 
erature as well as a school reader.—The Outline Study of 
Political Economy, by George M. Steele, LL.D., put forth by 
the Chautauqua Press, is prepared by an avowed protection- 
ist, who draws largely from the works of Henry C. Carey. 
The author honestly attempts to fairly present the argu- 
ments of both sides on this question, but there are many 
pages that will be read with impatience by his opponents. 
The wages question is treated clearly and sensibly. Gener- 
ally speaking, the little book will answer satisfactorily its 
purpose of giving students a concise statement of the impor- 
tant problems of political economy.——A second edition has 
been printed of Lessons on Practical Subjects for Grammar- 
School Children (Boston : Little, Brown & Co.). The subjects 
treated are mainly financial; and such questions are an- 
swered as ‘‘ What is Barter ?’’ ‘‘ What are Greenbacks ?”’ 
“What is a Strike?’ etc. The answers given are simple, 
clear, and sound. The chapter on “ Savings Banks” gives 
incidentally an account of the methods of the notorious Mrs. 
Howe.——A school edition of Hodgson’s Zrrors in the Use of 
English has been compiled and edited by Mr. J. Douglas 
Christie(New York : D. Appleton & Co.). The manual is a 
standard one, and, on the principle that errors car. better be 
pointed owt by example than by quibbling about rules, the 
studentis forthwith put face to face with some seven hun- 
dred specimens of more or less atrocious English. Tea zhers 
will find this a help to the study of any text-book or gram- 
mar.——Allen and Greenough’s Cesar’s Gallic War (Boston ; 
Ginn & Co.) has been thoroughly revised by Mr. H. P. Jud- 
son, of the Troy High School, many of the notes being rewrit- 
ten, the map improved, and new notes, illustrations, and 
diagrams added. There is a full vocabulary, and the text- 
book has no superiorfor the use of high schools and acade- 
mies.——The Greek text of A‘schylus’s tragedy, The Seven 
against Thebes (Boston: Ginn & Co.) is beautifully clear and 
distinct ; the notes by Professor Flagg, of Cornell, are full and 
scholarly ; and the introductory matter is both critical and 
descriptive——From the same firm comes an abridged edi- 
tion of Wentworth and Hill’s Practical Arithmetic, and, in the 
‘* Classics for Children’’ series, a Primer by Mrs. J. H. 
Stickney, combining the phonic and word methods. 


The fourth volume of the Dictionary of National Biography, 
edited by Leslie Stephen, continues the sketches of English- 
men of note in the same thorough and adequate method 
already described in these columns at some length. Among 
the most important titles in this volume, which carries the 
work about half way through the letter B, are: ‘‘ Francis 
Beaumont,” treated—rather meagerly—by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart ; ‘‘Bede,’’ treated by the Rev. William Hunt; 
“Aphra Behn,” by Mr. Edmund Gosse; ‘‘ Admiral John 
Benbow,”’ by Professor J. K. Laughton ; “J. P. Benjamin,’’ 
by Mr. J. A. Hamilton (Mr. Benjamin’s birth in the West 
Indies brings him under the rules of admission as by birth 
a British subject, and we believe he is the only man in- 
cluded whose life was mostly spent in this country except 
James Gordon Bennett, who was born in Keith) ; ‘‘ Jeremy 
Bentham,” by Mr. John McDonnell; ‘‘ Bishop Berkeley,” 
by Leslie Stephen; ‘“‘Thomas Betterton,’’ by Mr. W. P. 
Courtney ; and “ Thomas Bewick,’’ by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
Perfection in the matter of proportion has not yet been ob- 
tained, as is shown by the fact that just double the space 
is given to Judah P. Benjamin that is allotted to Francis 
Beaumont. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


Prayer and Its Remarkable Answers. By William W. Pat- 
ton, D.D., LL.D. (New York; Funk & Wagnalls.) There 





is strong tonic in the pages of this book. While we should 
not count answer to prayer remarkable, since we have the 
Scriptures in our hands, yet the narration of such facts as 
have come within the reach of the author strengthens the 
faith and dissolves doubt. In the days of faith-cure hospi 
tals and sentimental piety, such healthy teaching as is here 
found is refreshing. There is a sphere for faith where rea- 
son and good sense are not wrecked, and we commend this 
volume as worthy of large circulation and careful reading. 
Christian workers will find much to help them in preaching 
the truth in the brilliant incidents that are related. 


A second volume of short stories by the late Edmund 
Quincy has been published as a companion volume to 
‘“Wensley.’’ It is entitled The Haunted Adjutant, and Other 
Stories (Boston: Ticknorand Co.). A capital portrait of the 
author is given as frontispiece. Despite the fact that these 
stories are constructed without much regard to proportion 
and are often discursive, they have a peculiar attraction. 
The leisurely style of the author is pervaded by a rare and 
delicate humor, his descriptions of old-time manners and 
people are lifelike, and there is everywhere the charm and 
flavor of the kindly talk of a richly cultivated and intellect- 
ual gentleman of the good old school. 

Following Christ. By the Rev. Joseph B. Stratton, D.D. 
(Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.) This 
is a volume of wise counsels and sober thought for members 
of the Christian Church. Prepared by the author mainly 
for his own congregation, it willbe found useful in quicken 
ing the conscience and instructing the young disciple in the 
full privilege and duty of the religious life. If every mem 
ber of the church would adopt and keep the resolutions in 
the closing chapter, the power of Christianity would speedily 
be felt as never before. 

Primary Sunday-School Exercises. Compiled and arranged 
by Mrs. E. M. Hoffman. (New York: Phillips& Hunt.) In 
fant class teachers will find much that is suggestive and 
helpful in this volume. Most of the exercises have been in 
actual use, and been found effective in eliciting attention 
and deepening interest. Much information may be given 
the little children when put in the right form; it is not nec- 
essary always to tell stories. If there is any lack in the nu- 
merous exercises of this book it isin the absence of suffi 
cient ethical teaching. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Justin McCarthy has written a novel, ‘‘ Camiola.’’ 

—Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Leaves of Grass’’ has been trans- 
lated into German. 

—The next volume in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury Series ’’ is to 
contain Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam.”’ 

—A new and very artistic cover for ‘‘ St. Nicholas ”’ is said 
to be among the possibilities of the near future. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have just added to their low-priced 
novels a story by Grant Allen, entitled ‘‘ Babylon.” 

—‘Harry’s Trip to the Orient,’’ by the Rev. C. Stedman 
Newhall, is one of the recent publications of the American 
Tract Society. 

—Cassell & Co. have lately published a new edition, in a 
neat box, of Dr. Ellicott’s well-known handy commentary on 
the Pentateuch. 

—John B. Alden has published the essays of Charles 
Lamb in a very neat little volume, in the usual style of his 
recent publications. 

—George Sand’s letters, which have recently been pub 
lished in France, have been translated into English, and will 
shortly be published in London. 

—Roberts Brothers are to publish in book form the arti- 
cles which have appeared in the “‘ Atlantic Monthly” on 
‘*Madame Mohl: Her Salon and Friends.”’ 

—Dr. Holmes’s story now running in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly’? under the title of the ‘‘ New Portfolio”’ will 
shortly be issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. as *‘ A Moral 
Antipathy.” 

—All the literary work of the late Charles 8. Calverley 
will shortly be issued in England. This will, of course, in- 
clude new editions of his verse, ‘‘ Fly Leaves’ and “ Trans- 
lations.”’ 

—It is doubtful if the stolen letters belonging to the Em 
erson-Carlyle correspondence can be disposed of anywhere 
in the world, so general has been the advertisement of their 
disappearance. 

—James Pott & Co. (New York) are publishing a new and 
very attractive edition of the poets in 18mo volumes, red 
lined and edged, at fifty cents a volume. The series is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Canterbury Poets.”’ 

—G. P. Patnam’s Sons have lately issued an important 
historical monograph by James W. Gerard, ‘‘ The Peace of 
Utrecht ’’—a historical review of the great treaty of 1713-14, 
and of the particular events of the rule of the Spanish suc- 
cession. 

—It is pleasant to note that Roberts Brothers are printing 
the second edition of Balzac’s ‘‘ Pére Goriot,” and alsu of 
the ‘‘ Century of Dishonor.’’ The latter ought to be a text 
book in every intelligent family, and the increasing interest. 
in the Indian question insures it a great future. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have just issued their neweedition of 
Shakespeare’s works in seven volumes. The text is taken 
from the fourth edition of Alexander Dyce’s work, and each 
volume contains an arrangement of his glossary, a life of 
the poet, end an account of the play. This edition will 
be one of the most convenient. and useful in the market. 

—Mr. Frank E. Housh, publisher of the ‘‘ Woman’s Mag 
azine”’ in Brattleborough, Vt., will bring out early in Novem- 
ber a little volume entitled ‘‘ Brattleborough in Verse and 
Prose.’’ Mr. Cecil Hampden Howard has made the compila- 
tion, and brought within its pages selections on the town 
and bits of scenery from the pens of the following well- 
known writers: Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, Wallace Bruce, 
General J. W. Phelps, ‘‘ Fanny Fern,” Mary Cutts, anc 
many others. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The concerts of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
have always been deservedly popular, both because of 
the excellence of the programmes and also for the ad- 
roirable way in which they are rendered—the latter 
statement, in fact, being quite unnecessary when it is 
known that Mr. Theodore Thomas is the director. For 
those who have in seasons past enjoyed these concerts 
it will be of interest to know that the twenty-eighth 
season of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society will con- 
sist of eight concerts on Saturday evenings, elght public 
rehearsals on the preceding Fricay afternoons, and eight 
matinées at which programmes of a lighter character 
will be offered. The evening concerts will take place on 
the following dates : November 21, December 19, Janu- 
ary 16, February 6, February 27, March 20, April 17, 
and May 1; the matinées on December 1, January 5, 
January 19, February 9, February 16, March 2, March 
28, and April 6. The choir of the Society, which is 
now under the care of Mr. Paul Tidden as choir master, 
will co-operate with the band under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas, and will be heard during the season 
in Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ” (December 19), Gounod’s ‘‘ Mors 
et Vita” (February 5), Dvorak’s cantata, *‘ The Spec- 
ter’s Bride,” and Rafl’s ‘‘ Die Tageszeiten,” op. 209, for 
chorus, pianoferte solo, and orchestra. Besides these 
works the schemes embrace Dvorak’s symphony in D 
minor, Schubert's symphony in B minor (unfinished), 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique,” Schumann’s sym- 
phony No. 1, io B fiat, Beethoven's ‘‘ Eroica,” Beetho- 
ven’s Trifle concerto for pianoforte, violin, violoncello, 
and orchestra, op. 56. The extra series of eight Thurs- 
day evening concerts which were projected last spring 
have been abandoned. At the performance of ‘‘ The 
Messiah ” the solo parts will probably be in the hands of 
Madame Fursch- Madi, Miss Emily Winant, Mr. William 
Candidus, and Mr. M. W. Whitney. At the first con- 
cert Miss Maud Powel will play Spohr’s ninth violin 
concerto, and at the third Mr. Tidden will play Schu- 
mann’s concerto for pianoforte. 


Though rather early in the season, The Fisk Jubilee 
Singers gave three concerts last week in Chickering 
Hal!, which were, as usual, very interesting as a study 
of a quaint phase in music, and of the way in which 
race characteristics reveal themselves in the songs of 


a people. 


At the Luther festival, last November, it was decided 
to erect a monument tothe great reformer at Berlin. 
For this purpose designs were invited from architects 
and sculptors, and in response to this forty-seven sets of 
drawings have been sent in to the committee, some of 
them showing great talent and exquisite taste. 


The full-length water-color portrait of Meissonier, by 
himself, in which the face is no larger than a man’s 
finger-nail, is priced by the proprietor of the Hanover 
Gallery at 500 guineas, 


After the death of Hans Makart, the Viennese artist, 
the settlement of his estate was protracted for a year 
by the auction sales of his works and belongings, but it 
has now been completed and his children will be com- 
fortably provided for. The property, after payment of 
all taxes and assessments, amounts to about $80,000. It 
will be held in trust and managed by the court. 


After all the bickering and squabbling between them, 
it must be a relief to both the directors of the Academy 
of Music and to Colonel J. H. Mapleson to feel that 
the question of opera or no opera for this season {s at 
last decided, and that ‘‘the gallant Colonel” has at 
last succeeded in getting his prospectus before the public. 
The musical critic of the ‘‘ Tribune” has been favored 
with a view of the advanced sheets, and says of it : 

** Following his usual custom, Mr. Mapleson prefaces his 
announcements with a few words to the public. He says 
that in no country is music more appreciated than in the 
United States, and that in ro country has the art so rapidly 
extended itself. ‘This is shown,’ he continues, ‘ by the 
number of musical societies at present existing, the Ger- 
man opera, and the forthcoming American opera, etc., thus 
exemplifying the growing popularity of the art now develop- 
ing itself so rapidly among us. Through the liberality of 
the stockholders, during the recess the Academy of Music 
has been entirely redecorated, refurnished, altered and 
improved throughout, at very great expense, thue render- 
ing the ‘Old Home of Music’ one of the most attractive 
opera-hofses in the world. Since the close of the last 
season the director has visited most of the Continental 
cities, and trusts the artistic selection he has made will 
meet with the approbation of his friends and supporters. 
He therefore confidently enters upon the eighth year of his 
management in this country (and the twenty-seventh of 
his operatic career), feeling assured that sufficient admirers 
will always be found of the delightful melodies of Mozart, 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, Gounod, etc., etc., inter- 
preted by the most competent artists available in the 
acknowledged language of music.’ 

“Following these remarks is the list of artists engaged. 
The prime-donne include among the soprani Mile. Alma 
Fobstrom, Mile. Dassi, Mile. Dotti, and Mile. Felia Litvin- 





off ; the contralti are Mlle. de Vigne, Mile. Bauermeister, 
Mme. Salbache, and Mme. Minnie Hauk. Of these Mlle. 
Fohstrom, Mile. Dassi, Mlle. Litvinoff, Mile. de Vigne, 
and Mile. Bauermeister will be heard for the first time in 
this country. Fohstrom sang last season in London under 
Mr. Mapleson’s management with success, alternating with 
Patti, and Litvinoff isa young Russian dramatic soprano 
who was cordially received by the Viennese critics. Minnie 
Hauk will be heard for the first time in three years. The 
tenors are Signori Ravelli, Del Falco, Bieletto, Rinaldini, and 
Giannini. Ravelli and Giananni are already established favor- 
ites here, though the former has not sung in New York for 
three years. Del Falcois from La Scala, and will appear 
for the first time here. The baritones are Signori de Anna, 
Foscani, and Del Puente, who has also not been heard for 
several years. he bassos are Signori Cherubini, Vetta, 
Vaschetti, and Caracciolo, of whom only Signor Vetta is a 
new-comer. Mme. Malvina Cavalazzi will, as usual, lead 
the ballet, and the veteran Arditi will conduct, with Signor 
Bimboni as his assistant and Signor Sapioas chorus master. 
Mr. Hamm will: lead the orchestra, and Mme. Sacconi will 
be the solo harpist. Signor Francesco will be the ballet 
master, and Mr. Parry, as usual, is the stage manager. 

‘* Not less important than the list of artists is the reper- 
tory. Mr. Mapleson promises this season rather less in the 
way of novelties than usual ; possibly, however, with a view 
of performing more. He heads his list of novelties with 
‘ Maritana,’ which, though it can hardly be said to be an alto- 
gether new work, he will produce, if all goes well, for the 
first time on the Italian stage with Titimatter’s recitations. 
Ravelli is to be the ‘Don Cesar,’ Del Puente the ‘ King,’ 
and De Anna the ‘ Don Jos,’ while Mile. Fohstrom will be 
the ‘Maritana.’ Massenet’s ‘ Nanon,’ which comes second, 
is a more genuine novelty. The libretto of this important 
work is by the clever hands of Meiihoe and Gille, and Mr. 
Mapleson announces that various alterations and addi- 
tions to the score have been made by Massenet, from 
whom he has secured the the sole right of representa- 
tion. Fohstrom will make her début on November 3, sup- 
ported by De Anna and Giannini.”’ 


The New York “ Evening Post” says, with a good 
deal of truth, that ‘‘ to write a successful operetta ap- 
pears to be the safest way of makinga fortune at the 
present day. Dellinger, the composer of ‘ Don Cvvsar,’ 
was so poor not long ago that the father of the girl he 
loved refused to let him have her ; and to-day the man- 
agers and publishers are fighting about him and allow- 
ing him to dictate hisown terms. A Berlin publisher 
has offered him for the score $12,500, a Vienna pub- 
lisher $15,000, and a single theater in Vienna paid him 
2,000 florins for the right to produce the work, besides 
which he will get ten per cent. of the money taken in at 
this and every other house where it is performed.” 


It isan interesting bit of musical history that Gliick’s 
‘* Alceste” has just been revived in Vienna, after an 
interval of seventy-five years since its last performance. 
The leading ré/es were in the hands of Materna, Winkel- 
mann, and Scaria, and the public often expressed its 
approval in a manner which almost seemed a reproach 
to the management for having so long neglected this 
fine work. The cause of this neglect is largely due to 
the want of variety in the emotions inspired by the 
libretto ; and when ‘‘ Alceste”” was produced in Paris 
twenty years ago the management steered clear of this 
difficulty in a characteristically French manner by leav- 
ing out the last act and replacing it by a ballet. 


Rubinstein’s opinion as to the relative importance and 
classification of the great piano composers is indicated 
by the arrangement of the programmes for his historic 
cyclus of seven concerts. Chopin, Schumann, and 
Beethoven have special evenings devoted to them, 
and Chopin appears once more on the last programme, 
together with Glinka, Balakireff, Tschaikowsky, Rubin- 
stein. Schubert, Weber, and Mendelssohn have one 
evening ; Field, Clementi, Hummel, Moscheles, Henselt, 
Thalberg, Liszt, another ; while the first evening is de- 
voted to Bird, Bull, Couperin, Rameau, Scarlatti, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart. 








THE WIT OF THE VULGAR. 


N observer of the humors of street life declares, in 

‘i. a late number of an English periodical, that if we 

only go down low enough in society we reach the region 

of habitual wit, where the treasures lie upon the surface. 

Two or three illustrations that came under his own 
observation are quoted as examples : 

‘* A well-applied proverb is often as humorous as any- 
thing. I remember once walking though some fields 
with an eminent divine of the Evangelical school upon 
a Sunday evening. Our conversation was sober (befit- 
ting the day), when we came upon a middle-aged, gray- 
suited man of earnest, judicial, I had almost said epis- 
copal, aspect. He was sitting upon the grass and eying 
a gate, as if he were composing a charge or an address 
to confirmation candidates. His posture so excited our 
curiosity that we inquired if all was right with him. 
He slowly raised his hand, made a military salute, and 
said, ‘Gentlemen, all is as I could wish it to be.’ My 
companion could not get it out of his head that the man 
must be ill, so to oblige him I went back. I found my 
judicial friend had risen,and was walking with very undu_ 





lating steps along the pathway, and, by his English reel, 
was only too evidently in liquor. I followed him for 
some way, until he fell into a dry ditch, where I moved 
aside the long grass, and discovered him asleep. I 
shook him awake, and offered to take him home. He 
made no reply but ‘Sirrr! Your friend, I think, is 
an Eeevangilicle.’ Well, what of it? He ratsed his 
hand with all the didactic dignity of a colonial bishop, 
paused, and finally said, ‘I am kind o’ that way myself,’ 
but he added with solemn fervor, ‘ A lot of words won't 
fill a sack, will they ?’ I hastily helped him home, re- 
peating, as he did, these words at intervals, to enforce 
his theological criticism: ‘A lot of words won’t fill a 
sack,’ which I gleefully repeated to his co-religionist, 
who for the life of him could see no joke in them. 

‘* What a safety-valve a joke is! A Salvationist cap- 
tain was once going with his band down Commercial 
Road when his retregade movement knocked the pipe 
out of a teleological costermonger’s mouth. A row 
would naturally have resulted, but the umbrellaed one 
apologized, and then added, * But you know you would 
have had a chimney on your head if you were ever 
intended to smoke.’ This gave our teleological friend 
his opportunity. He indignantly demanded, ‘And do 
you think you was intended to walk back’ards? The 
Almighty would ’a’ screwed yer feet round if yer was.’ 
Thus the need of more carnal aliercation was saved. 

‘“T once went with a north-countryman to hear a 
debate in Sion College upon Christianity and politics. 
The company was awe striking ; gravity as of the judi- 
clous Hooker weighed heavily upon both audience and 
speakers, The sounding 0s rotundum of divinity doctors 
laid it down that the two things are as separate as the 
poles. One eminent rector emphatically asserted that 
he, a Conservative Churchman, cared no more for poll- 
tics than did the Vicar of Bray, except, of course, in so 
far as they affected church interests. My friend, the 
honest layman, sprang to his feet, and, to the consterna- 
tion of that august assembly, avowed his suspicion that 
‘there was more bray than vicar in the last speaker.’ 
Nefandum! Anos rotunduvm tumult arose, so that the 
noise resembled a chorusin ‘ Parsifal.’ But we are both 
now alive and well, even after so much impiety. 

‘*Scoundrels are nearly always amusing. [ lately 
hadtwoin my rooms. Both were men of advanced eth- 
ical views, but neither knew that the other was a brother 
scamp. I introduced them one to another, and went 
out to slay a fatted calf for their entertainment. When 
I came back I found conversation was upon high moral 
subjects, and they were gravely advising one another 
upon the higher life, each mistaking the other for one 
of its votaries. 

‘** Aninventive youth was once taken by a horsedealer 
a hundred miles away from his native St. Giles’s to look 
after some stock. When their journey was finished the 
wily elder blackleg beat a retreat and left his colleague des- 
titute and ticketless. There was nothing for him to do but 
to walk home, sleeping in casual wards and living upon 
bis wits. Luckily he had some of these to live upon. 
The first night passed happily away until the morning, 
when he was clapped into a tiny cell to pick oakum. 
He thrust his head out of his small window and found 
that he had a view of a bit of garden where an aged 
pauper was feigning to dig. When he saw our friend’s 
head the ancient one furtively drew nigh. ‘Hi!’ he 
whispered, ‘have you got any baccy ?’ ‘ Yes,’ readily 
replied the rueful oakumist, who of course had no such 
thing. The delighted ancient proposed a barter, two 
slices of white bread and butter being his side of the 
exchange. Our friend eagerly closed, for his brown 
hunk and water pan were untasted at hia side. While 
the aged man hobbled away on his errand of mercy the 
imprisoned one hastily twisted a little oakum in a bit of 
old newspaper. Back came the old man, and with mu. 
tual craft and hesitation an exchange was effected. 
‘ What sort do ye call it ?’ the reciplent asked, untwist- 
ing the paper with trembling fingers. ‘It’s the new 
sort ; they calls it the Virginear !’ replied our friend, in 
mocking triumph. A hasty sniff, and the fraud was 
out. ‘You young varment, see if I do not give it you 
at eleven o'clock !' But it was of no avail, for the youth 
loftily answered from within, ‘ Now, then, old ’un, sheer 
off, or ’ll report you.’ Poor old fellow ! and no one half 
knows, except the inmate, the infinite preciousness of a 
plug of tobacco in the workhouse or the infirmary. 
The nurse comes in puffing like Mr. Pauks, snuffs, 
snorts, and angrily demands who has dared to smoke. 
The invalids stolidly conceal a quake and burn their 
fingers under bedclothes until this tyranny is overpast, 
when, with a quiet smile and a wink to us who are in 
the secret, they resume their undiscovered malpractices 
without the leave of their guard/ans,” 








The microscopic edition of Dante, printed at Padua 
in 1878, was thought to be the smaliest book in exist- 
ence, but has had to give the place of honor to a newly- 
discovered ‘‘ Officiolum ” (Venice: Giunti, 1630), which 
in the original cover measures only 33 by 48mm. This 
last book may be described as the smallest volume in 
the world, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HAVE JOST PUBLISHED 
A New, Thoroughly Revised, and Greatly 
Enlarged Edition of 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Biographical Dictionary 


A Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Blogra- 
phy and Mythology. Containing Memoirs of 
the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Coun- 
tries, and Accounts of the Various Subjects of 
the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, 
with the Pronunciation of their Names in the 
Different Languages in which they Occur, By 
Josern Tuomas, M.D., LL.D., author of the 
System of Pronunciation in * Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer of the World,” of “A Complete 
Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,’ etc. Inone 
Imperial 8vo Volume, containing 2,550 pages, 
and several thousand new names. Sheep, $12. 
Half Turkey, $15. Half Russia, $15. 

The publishers have the pleasure of announcing 
that this magnificent work, which for more than fif 
teen years has beenfin its department without a rival 
in the es.imation of scholars, has lately undergone 
such a complete revision as the lapse of time since 
its first issue rendered necessary, and is now offered 
to the public ina greatly enlarged and tmproved 
volume, extending to 2,550 pages, and embracing, 
besides the revisions of old articles, several thou- 
sand new blographical sketches, many of them con- 
structed from original data, and now for the first 
time appearing in print. 


THE QUEEN'S EMPIRE; Or, Inp anp 
Her~ Peart. By JoserH MoorRE, JR, 
F.R.G.S., author of “ Outlying Europe and the 
Nearer Orient.’’ Illustra with 50 Photo- 
types selected by George Herbert Watson. 
Crown 8yo, Appropriately bound in extra 
cloth, gilt top, $3. 


THE INCA PRINCESS. 
An Historical Komance. By Mrs. M. B. M. 
To.anp, author of “Sir Rae,” “Iris,”’ ete 

Cabinet quarto. Containing twelve beautiful 
I'lustrations by Church, Smedley, Pyle, Chase, 
and others ound in cloth, fuil ght, $1.50. 
Vellum, gilt top, rough edges, $2 50. Alligator. 
$250. Full morocco, $3. 


THE ENCHIRIDION OF CRITI- 
CISM. Edited by Wim.LiAM SHEPARD. 
Small quarto. Uniform with the‘ Encniridion 
of Wit.” Extra cloth, gilt top, $150. Vellum, 
$2. Half morocco, $3. 


Ov YOUNG FOLKS’ ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Wi.viaM Sugrarp. Uni- 
“YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH” 
and “JOSEPHUS.” 8vo. With Illustrations, 
Extra cloth, gilt, $2 50. 
HERE AND THERE IN OUR OWN 
COUNTRY. Embracing Sketches of 
Travel and Descriptions of Places, etc. By 
Epmunp Kirke, Louise Szeymovur Hovenron, 
Wituam R. Riverine, and other eminent 
writers. Elegantly Illustrated with 127 En- 
gravings. Extra cloth, gilt, $2.50. Full mo- 
rocco, new style, gilt edges, $4.50. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY CAL- 

ENDAR. An Elegant Design. By Wit. 
H. Low. Chromo-Lithographed in 22 Printings 
on card-board 10x14 inches. With a Tablet 
containing appropriate Selections from Pal- 
grave's “Golden Treasury” for each day of 
the year. $1. 


URORA. 

A Novel. 

thor of “* The Jewel in the Lotos,”’ etc. 
trated. 12mo. Extracloth, $1.%5. 

“It is certainly among the most delicate and 
delightful of recent steries, and will make more 
secure the fair fame of its author.”’—{The Lutheran, 
Philadelphia. 


N BOTH SIDES, 

By Miss Fanny Courtenay Baytor. Con- 
taining ‘ The Perfect Treasure’ and *' On This 
Side,” the whole forming a complete story. 
12mo, Extra cloth, $1.25. 

“ Miss Baylor's charming story.””—{N. Y. Tribune. 
“One of the best serials of the year.”—[N. Y. 


By Mary AGNEs TINCKER, au- 
Illus- 


Town Topics. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





Question: 


WHY areall the BOYS send- 
ing subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE? 


Answer: 


BECAUSE of all the maga- 
zines, it is the one that treats 
them as thinking young men, 
who meanto make the most of 
life—BECAUSE in giving them 
the most delightful literature 
adapted to their tastes and pur- 
suits, it shows them how to suc- 
ceed—BECAUSE it enters into 
all their enthusiasm for sports 
and pastimes, and carries the 
bracing atmosphere which all 
healthy-minded boys enjoy. 


$3.00 ¢ yoar. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


RUDDER GRANGE 


By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. 1vol.,12mo. $2. ‘ 
The new “Rudder Grange,” of which the first 

edition of 5,000 copies has been exhausted, has been 

illustrated tn a strikingly original, unconventional 
way. Mr. Frost has given a series of interpretations 
of Mr. Stockton’s fancies, which will delight every 
appreciative reader e book is luxurious in the 

it sense of the word, admirable in typography. 
convenient in size, and bound ina capital cover of 

Mr. Frost’s design. 


The Most Truly Artisti: and Satisfactory Book 
of the Year for Young People. 


BRIC-A-BRAC STORIES. 


By MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
WALTER CRANE, 

One Volume, 12mo, $2. 

The First American Book completely Lllustrated 
by WaLrer CRANE. 

“Mrs. Harrison possesses a certain indefinable 
charm in story-telling, which makes her tales as 
fascinating to the older ersas to the children 
who listen.” —{ Washington Capital 


THE BOOK BUYER. 


A Monthly Summary of American and Foreign 


Annual subscription, FIFTY CENTS. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS: 
PORTRAIT OF GEORGE W, CABLE. 

READINGS FROM NEw Books.(EDITORIAL NOTES. 
LONDON NOTES. REVIEWS OF NEW AMERI 
AUTHORS AT WORK—| CAN 

SKETCHES OF MR. CABLE FOREIGN NOTES. 
Books OF THE MONTH. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES, ETC. 





AND MR. STODDARD. 
NEWS AND NOTES, 
With the October number, which contained a 
fine portrait of R. H. Stoddard, a series of por 
traits of famovs authors whose pictures have 
not become hackneyed by frequent reproduction 
was begun. A rtrait of Frank KR. Stockton, en 
raved by Kruell, will be given in the Decenber 
floiiday Number (price, 10 cents). 


A sample copy will be sent on application. 


POPULAR DOLLAR NOVELS. 


The Last Meeting. By BRANDER Mat- 
THEWS. 

Roses of Shadow, By T. R. SuLLIVAN. 

Color Studies. By T. A. Janvier (Ivory 
Black). 

A Wheel of Fire. By Arvo Bares. 

Within the Capes. By Howarp Py e. 

Across the Chasm. A Story of North 
and South. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN BRITAIN DURING THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Joun TULLocn, 


- D.D. 1 vol.,12mo, 
* As ‘a litera OF ge mah nar merely, the work may 
rank asa British classic.”—{N. Y. Bun. 

FROM THE TABLE OF CONTENTS : 

Coleridge and his Schoo!l—The Early Oriel School 
and its Congeners—The Oxford or Anglo-Catholic 
Movement—Movement of Religious Thought in 
Scotland—Thomas Carlyle asa Religious Teacher— 
— — Mill and His School—The “ Broad 
Church.” 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Financial Difficulties. By J. C. Roprieuss, 
LL.B. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
A most Interesting and accurate history of the 
Panama Canal, from the first suggestion of its feast 
bility until the present time. 


COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY. 2%, 


on Hartanp. lvol. $1 

A practical and sensible little book, which will re 
ceive the same welcome, no doubt, as that extended 
_— author's earlier works in the Common Sense 
series, 


A Layman’s Study of the English Bible 


CONSIDERED IN ITS LITERARY AND SEC- 

ULAR ASPECTS. By Francis Bowgn, LL D 

1 vol., $1. 

The views presented in this volume are strikingly 
independent and free from the trammels of the 
schools, but at the same time they are wholly rever 
ent and in accord with the spirit of the Bible. The 
point of view is secular as opposed to the usual 
theological and doctrinal position. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY : 


Studies in Christology, Creeds and Confes- 
sions, Protestantism and Romanism, Refor- 
mation Principles, Sunday Observances, Relig- 
ious Freedom, and Christian Union. By Pumir 
Scuarr, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 
TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE. “sx 


ences of a Hunter and Naturalist in India, 

Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. B 

Wititiam T, Hornapay. 1 vol., 8vo, wit 

maps and filustrations. $4 

"rom the New York Sun: 

“Since the visit of Mr. A. R. Wallace to the Malay 
Archipelago, no such important addition has been 
made to the data of natural history as is embodied 
in this record of exact and ample observation ina 
seldom penetrated field.” 

From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce: 

_“‘ Mr. Hornaday is a born Nimrod and naturalist. 
No journey too long, no privation too severe when 
engaged in his favorite pursuits. . . . The effect of 
bis original and independent observations appears 
on every page of his work.” 

From the Brooklyn Union : 

“From every point of view Mr. Hornaday’s book 

is of extreme value, and should interest naturalists 


Its History, its Po- 
litical Aspects and 





no more than the lay reader.” 


postpaid, on receipt of price by 


743--745 Broadway, New York.. 





TENNYSON’S POEMS, 


A new and complete edition from the author's 
text, with all the miscellaneous and early 
poems added; also his Dramatic Works. 
With portrait and twenty-four full-page 
illustrations by the best artists, engraved by 
Andrew. Uniform in size with “ Cambridge 
Book of Poetry and Song,’ with new and 
artistic designs on cover. Royal 8vo. Cloth. 
Full gilt, $5; Full morocco, gilt edge, $10 ; 
Tree calf, gilt edge, $12. 


AN INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE BOOK FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY WORKERS, 
AND BOOKSELLERS, 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS 


A Dictionary of Literary Disguises, by WM. 
CUSHING and ALBERT R. FREY. 


, 5 00 
PRR NICOGIO N56 ccs sccccccccceecvecece 7 50 
Half morocco, interleaved.............. 10 00 
CHAE, MEIN soo ccnccccccccceeses 750 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


A History of the Tower of London. By W. 
HEPWORTH DIXON, From the Seventh 
London Edition. With 47 illustrations. 2 
vols.,12mo. Beveled boards, gilt top, $3.50. 


NOTED PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND 
STATESMEN OF OUR TIME. 


By JAMES T. FIELDS, E. P. WHIPPLE, CANON 
FARRAR, ARCHIBALD FORBES, LOUISE 
CHANDLER MOULTON, and others. Edited 
by JAMES PARTON. (Fourth thousand in 
press.) Royal 8vo, with over 60 illustrations, 


$2.75 
BIRCHWOOD, 


By JAK. 12mo. $1.25. 

The initial volume of a new series by a writer of 
great promise, who has produced a work of 
unusual interest and value to young people. 
Also by the same author, 


THE FITCH CLUB, 


12mo,. Cloth, gilt and black stamp, $1.25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


2THE AMERICAN, 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘THE HANDY COMMENTARY 
| ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


Edited by the Rey. J.C. Exricorr, D.D., and 
revised by their respective authors. Complete 


in 5 Vols. Extra Cloth, in neat box. Price, 
| $4.25. 
(Separate Volumes may be had.) 
Genesis, by Rev. Payne Smith, D.D...... $1 00 


| Exodus, by Rev. Canon Rawlinson, M.A.. 1 00 
| Leviticus, by Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D... 75 
Numbers, by the late Canon Elliot, M.A... 75 
Deuteronomy, by Rev. C. H. Walker, M.A. 75 


Uniform with Handy Commentary on The 
New Testament. i3 Volumes in Box. Price, 
$14. Complete list on application. 


NEW EDITION—NOW READY. 
The Early Days of Christianity, 


By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S, 


Author’s Edition, complete and unabridged, 
in 1 Vol. octavo. Over 680 pp. Extra cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Fine Edition, in 2 Vols. 8vo. Over 1,200 pp. 
Pica type, extra cloth. Per set, $5, 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Bijou Edition, in5 Miniature Volumes. Large, 
clear type, on good paper, made expressly for 
this edition. Put upin a neat case. Price per 
set, $2.50. 





Complete Catalague sent Free on Application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Just Published by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 


PRINCIPAL 


EDWARDS’ COMMENTARY ON FIRST 
CORINTHIANS. 


By Tuomas Cuas. Epwarps, of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and Principal of the University of 
College of Wales. (Priated from English 

532 pages, cloth, 


plates, Second LKdition ) 
$2.50. 


President R. D. Hitcucock, of Union Theologteal 
Seminary, says: “ This is a masterly work.” 
LONDON Exrosttor: “It is learned, earnest, and 
philosophical, and will speedily take its place as the 
indispensable aid to the understanding of the 
Bible.” 
Ready November Sth. 


LIYES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. 


By their son, Jno 8. Morrart, with an Introduc 
tion by Rev. Wo. M. Taytor, DD, with Por 
traits taken at the age of 20, and Catinet Por 
traits more recently taken, Colored Maps, and 
other Illustrations. 504 pages, octavo, cloth, 

2 
“The name of Robert Moffat, although not so well 
known as that of Ais son inlaw, DAVID LIVING- 


STONE, may well be held in reputation as that of 
the pioneer, without whose labors those of Liviag 
stone and others would have been far other than 
they were. 

“His son bas very nobly and lovingly unfolded to 
us the daily life of his parents in the misston field; 


of his parents, we say, for the Missionary’s wife wax 
asecond missionary, and the story of her self sacri 
fice and devotion, not only to her husband, but to 
the cause of Christ, 1s as noble and spirit-etirring #s 
anything of the kind we have everread Both were 
of such stuff as heroes are made of, and their names 
are worthy of a place in the peerage of fuith. It is 
a worthy companion tothe ‘Lives of Judson’ and 
others.”—{From Dr. Taylor’s Introduction 


Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
A.C. Armstrong & Son, 714 B’way, New York. 

The following are the titles of Mr. 
Roe’s stories: ‘“ An Original Belle,”’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, published this 
autumn; ‘“ Driven Back to Eden,”’ 
12mo, cloth, with many illustrations, 
$1.50, published this autumn ; “ Bar- 
riers Burned Away,” 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 ; “ What Can She Do?” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50; “ Opening a Chestnut 
" 12mo, eloth, $1.50; “ Near 
to Nature’s Heart,’’ 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; ‘From Jest to Earnest,” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 ; “A Knight of 
the 19th Century,” 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 ; “ A Face Illumined,” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50; “A Day of Fate,” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; * Without a 
I12mo, cloth, $1.50; ‘ His 
Sombre Rivals,” 12mo, cloth, $1.50 ; 


Burr,’ 





Home,” 


“A Young Girl’s Wooing,” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


than three-quarters of a million vol- 


Of these stories more 


umes have been sold. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 


Richardson’s New Method 


PIANOFORTE! 


The success of this celebrated instruction book 
has been phenomenal. 

After more than a quarter of a century of trial, 
amid a multitude of competitors, 


RICHARDSON 


continues to bring, yearly, great credit to its 
=. and to the widow ef the compibir a 
arge and comfortable income. 

More than half a million pupils have learned from 


its pages. 
Itis published with American and also with 


fore fingering. 
Richardson’s New Method for 





the 


; Pianoforte is the most correct of instructors ; 


having been very carefully revised, and every 
error eliminated. 

Valualle additions have, from time to time, 
been made. 

Teachers accustomed to use Richardson 
need no urging to contirue to do so. Young 
Teachers in search of a reliable Instruction 
Book are perfectly safe in adopting this. 

Price $3, for which price it will be mailed, post 
free, to any address. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Dirrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send to JOHNC HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.), for grand Illustrated Cata- 








est’ prices. 

See 
/BCHOOL UNION: 
1128 Ohestaat Stecet, Phila, | 10 Bible House, N, ¥, 


free by mail. 


— of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 
8S. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


San Francisco fishermen say that the seals and sea- 
lions in the harbor must go, since they consume 44,000 
tons of fish a year—enough to supply the whole city. 





The Brooklyn Bridge receipts for the four months 
ending with September were $204,499, a gain over those 
for the same months of 1884 of $32,799, notwithstanding 
the reduction in fares and toll. The gain all comes 
from the railway. 





The new marriage law in Pennsylvania imposes so 
many penalties upon the officiating clergyman who vio- 
lates any regulation that a special handbook or guide 
has been issued, with which the wary minister goes 
around on all occasions. 





In a paper read before the French Academy of 
Sciences it was stated that a man fifty years of age 
sleeps away an aggregate of 6,000 days, works away the 
same period, eats away 2,000 days, walks away 800 
days, and is ill 500 days. 


It is alleged that the rector of St. Helen’s, England, 
lives at Bath, and that from the time of his appointment 
he has never performed any duty whatever. Neverthe 
less, during the last twelve years he has received from 
the living more than $125,000. 





It is said that there is now in London a lady who 
earns a livelihood by skillfully filling up worm-holes in 
old books, each leaf being separately and patiently dealt 
wich, the material being chewed or “ pulped,” and 
pressed into the hole. The charge is sixpence a hole. 





The population of Ratisbon has been greatly fright- 
ened by the sudden disappearance recently of thousands 
of jackdaws, which dwelt in the spire of the cathedral 
of the town, on account of a similar phenomenon occur- 
ring before the outbreak of the last cholera epidemic in 
the place. 


The cypress of Santa del Tule, in the Mexican State 
of Oaxaca, is said to be the oldest living thing upon the 
globe ; which is a proposition somewhat difficult to 
prove. Humboldt speakes of it in 1851 as measuring 34 
feet in diameter, 146 feet in circumference, and 280 feet 
between the two extremes. 


Young alligators are raised and tamed for Northern 
visitors by a Sandford (Fla.) man, who finds it quite a 
lucrative business. He has now a hundred of the ani- 
mals under training, and reports that his sales last sea- 
son would have been five times that number could he 
have procured the alligators. 








‘« Brother, this should be a labor of love with you ; 
remember, he that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord,” said a minister, in beating down his printer’s bill. 
“Oh! I’m quite willing to lend to the Lord, and the 
security is satisfactory,” he replied, ‘‘ but I think the 
negotiator asks too large a commission !” 





There is a vast bed of rock salt in the Colorado des- 
ert, near Idaho, and the Southern Pacific railroad in 
laying the track to the salt mine has been obliged to 
grade the road for 1,200 feet with blocks of these beau- 
tiful lumps of salt crystals. This is the first instance of 
a railroad roadbed being laid and ballasted on salt. 





The most novel bestowment of wealth for the public 
good, lately, is that of John B. Tolman, of Lynn, Mass., 
who has given $30,000 for the enforcement of the liquor 
laws ; and trustees of the fund are now pushing liquor 
prosecutions. Mr. Tolman is seventy-nine years old ; 
never used tobacco, liquor, tea, coffee, or meat; and is 
hale and hearty. 


Pottery was discovered, Grant Allen suggests, by ac- 
cident. A savage carried some water in a calabash— 
the hard shell of a tropical fruit—when it occurred to 
him to smear the outside with clay and put the calabash 
itself over the fire. This he did, the water boiled, and 
upon removing the calabash he found it incased and 
protected by a hard, red, stone-like substance. 








Says the ‘‘ Pall Mal! Gazette :” ‘‘ His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has issued three forms of prayers 
for the approaching election, with an expression of a 
wish that they may be used in all churches in his dio- 
cese. That isa good thing todo. It is always a good 
thing to get men and women to pray about any subject 
of great and transcendent importance.” 





That the American Indian still retains some of the 
daring and cunning in warfare that characterized him 
before the white man’s whisky had corrupted him is 
shown in the recent gallant exploit of Geronimo, the 
Apache chief, who stole through the cordon of soldiers 
and actually entered the military reservation at Fort 
Apache and carried off his wives in triumph. 





The immense gun constructed at Elswick for the Brit- 
ish Government has a total weight of 200 tons, being 
considerably in excess of previous undertakings, Its 








length is stated at some forty-four feet, though with an 
extreme diameter at the breech of but five feet six 
inches, a very elongated chase or barrel tapering down 
to twenty-eight inches, with a slight swelling at the 
muzzle. 


An affecting scene was witnessed in the revision court 
at Dublin a few days ago. A stalwart workingman 
burst into tears and held a handkerchief to his face 
when told that he had no vote. The revising barrister 
said that inasmuch as the man took the matter so much 
to heart, he would, with the general consent, admit him 
to the franchise, This was done, to the great joy of the 
claimant. After all, John Bright’s idea of the ballot is 
the best : ‘‘ One man, one vote.” 








At a regular mass-meeting of the Scandinavians in 
South Minneapolis a few nights since, the pastor, hav- 
ing heard that one John Johnson wanted to join the 
church, said: ‘‘ Will John Johnson, if present, please 
stand up?” Nearly all the men present stood up. The 
bewildered preacher looked around awhile and then 
said, ‘‘ You may sit down, Mr. Johnson. I will calla 
mesting of you some time next week in the Coliseum.” 
—[Minneapolis Mercury. 





A clever swindle was that of a Boston man who built 
two houses side by side, one for himself and one to sell. 
In the house he sold he had plaved 2 furnace against the 
party wall of the cellar, and from its hot-air chamber he 
had constructed flues to heat his own domicile. The 
owner of the other house found it very hard to keep his 
own house warm, and was astonished at the amount of 
coal it took to render his family comfortable, while the 
dishonest builder kept himself warm at his neighbor’s 
expense nearly a whole winter before the sharp trick 
was discovered. 





The Boston ‘‘ Transcript” says: ‘‘ A gentleman prom- 
inent in one of our oldest churches, speaking of a possi- 
ble change in the pastorate, said : ‘I think it is a matter 
of buying up stock—excuse me, I mean pews. If Mr. 
——’s friends can buy up pews enough before the parish 
meeting, they will, of course, call him. If the other 
side gets the pews, why, Mr. ——’s friends will be left. 
You laugh, but the control of a church is a good deal 
like the control of a bank or railroad nowadays. If you 
can buy up amajority of the pews, you can run it to suit 
yourself,’” 


SOME FACTS ABOUT TOBACCO.’ 


HATEVER honest difference of opinion may 
exist about the ethics of the tobacco question, 
there can be no doubt that the consumption of the weed 
in its various forms lays an enormous burden on the 
people of this country in money expenditure. The 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the 
last year indicates that about 3,500,000,000 cigars, 
1,000,000,000 cigarettes, and 170,000,000 pounds of 
chewing tobacco were consumed in the United States in 
the single year 1884. A writer in the ‘* Inter-Ocean,” 
from which we take these statistics, calculates that it 
would take one man 40,000 years simply to count, one 
by one, the cigars smoked in that year. The estimate 
would allow twenty-four pounds of tobacco a year to 
every family. When we consider that a fifteen-cent 
cigar represents about two cents’ worth of tobacco and 
one cent’s worth of labor, and that the total tobacco 
bill of the country mounts up to nearly $500,000,000, it 
is not to be wondered at that the economist should ex- 
claim in amazement at the waste, and wonder if the 
alleged ‘‘soothing and tranquillizing” influence is worth 
what it costs. 

A book has just been printed on this subject, in 
which the author, ‘‘Meta Lander” (Mrs. Margaret 
Woods Lawrence) bas collected with great industry and 
thoroughness a mass of facts and opinions on the use of 
tobacco, in which arguments are brought to bear with 
great force against it from the financial, the social, the 
physical, the esthetic, the intellectual, and the moral 
standpoints. The volume is a veritable storehouse of 
suggestive and warning statistics, reasons, and anec- 
dotes. Our readers may be interested in a few para- 
graphs : 








WHAT IT COSTS. 

“Some years since, the annual production of tobacco 
throughout the world was estimated at four billions of 
pounds. This mass, if transformed into roll-tobaccé, 
two inches in diameter, would coil around the world 
sixty times ; or, if made up into tablets, as sailors use 
it, would form a pile as high as an Egyptian pyramid. 
Allowing the cost of the unmanufactured material to be 
ten cents a pound, the yearly expense of this poisonous 
growth amounts to $400,000,000. Put into marketable 
shape, the annual cost reaches $1,000,000,000. This 
sum, according to careful computation, would construct 
two railroads round the earth, at $20,000 a mile. It 
would build 100,000 churches, each costing $10,000, or 
500,000 schoolhouses, each costing $2,000; or, it would 


1 The Tobacco Problem. By Meta Lander. (Boston; Cupples, 
Upham & Co, $1.25.) 





employ a million of preachers and a million of teachers, 
at a salary of $500. 

‘‘ What more effective, pathetic appeal to the head 
and the heart can be made than by these figures ? Two 
millions of tons of tobacco annually consumed by 
smokers and snuffers and chewers ; while from every 
part of the habitable globe are hands stretched out im- 
ploringly for the bread of life, which must be denied 
for the lack of means to send it ! 

‘In Great Britain alone there are not far from 
300,000 tobacco-shops. England prohibits the culture 
of the weed, that she may secure larger imports, her 
annual receipts amounting to $40,000,000, a greater 
revenue than she gets from all the gold mines of Aus- 
tralia. 

“In Austria the duties from thls source reach the 
same figures; while in France, where tobacco fs a 
monopoly, they come up to $60,000,000. In most coun- 
tries official statements show that it costs more than 
bread. 

“In the city of New York about 75,000,000 cigars 
are annually consumed, and at a cost of more than 
$9,000,000—enough cigars to build a wall from the Em- 
pire City to Albany.” 

DANGER TO PROPERTY. 


“It is stated by Dr. Ritchie that in London fifty-three 
fires occurred in one year as the result of smoking. He 
adds: ‘I have more than once seen a carpenter under a 
London station light his pipe and cast the half-burnt 
match among the shavings.’ 

‘* What shall we say to the setting on fire of a forest 
near Lowell, Mass., by ministerial cigars? to the burn- 
ing of several buildings in Fall River from juvenile 
cigars and matches ? to the consuming of a church in 
Chicago from a carpenter’s pipe ? and to the destruction 
of three millions’ worth of property in one of our cities 
from a half-smoked cigar which a young man threw 
down ? 

‘So infatuated are the devotees of the weed that, in 
spite of the strictest regulations, workmen sometimes 
persist in smoking even amid the most dangerous sur- 
roundings. 

‘In a single day pipes and matches were found in 
the pockets of fifty-eight workmen as they were just 
entering the powder works at Hounslow. 

‘‘The blowing up of a powder magazine in Mexico, 
and many houses near by, with the destruction of 
seventy lives, was caused by the dropping of a lighted 
cigar. 

“ After the Blantyre explosion in 1879, resulting in 
the death of twenty-eight persons, the inspector of 
mines found matches and partly smoked pipes lying 
near the bodies, 

“Says an insurance agent: ‘One-third or more of 
all the fires in my circuit have originated from matches 
and pipes. Fires is England and America are being 
kindled with alarming frequency by smokers casting 
about their firebrands or half-burnt matches.’ ” 

LITERARY MEN AND TOBACCO. 


‘* Among the total abstainers on principle from tobacco, 
as well as from spirits and wine, are Dr. Allibone, the 
Duke of Argyll, Robert and William Chambers, George 
W. Childs, Professor Fairbairn, Cardinal Newman, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, and M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire. 

“Of Gladstone it is affirmed that he ‘ detests smok- 
ing.’ 

“Darwin : ‘I have taken snuff all my life, and regret 
that 1 ever acquired the habit.’ 

‘« Ernst Haeckel : ‘I have never smoked.’ 

‘*Philip Gilbert Hamerton ;: ‘I shall certainly never 
resume smoking. I never use any stimulants whatever 
when writing, and belleve the use of them to be most 
pernicious ; indeed, I have seen terrible results from 
them. When a writer feels dull, the best stimulant is 
fresh air.’ 

“ W. D. Howells : ‘I never use tobacco, except in a 
very rare, self-defensive cigarette, where a great many 
other people are smoking.’ 

‘‘John Ruskin entirely abhors the practice of smok- 
ing, his dislike of it being mainly based on the belief 
that a cigar or pipe will often make a man content to be 
idle for any length of time. 

‘* Charles Reade : ‘I tried to smoke five or six times, 
but it always made me heavy and rather sick ; therefore, 
as it costs money, I spurned it. I have seen many peo- 
ple the worst for it. I never saw anybody perceptibly 
the better for it.’ 

‘‘The case of a distinguished French savant, the 
Abbé Moigno, editor of the ‘‘ Journal du Monde,” is very 
striking. Temperate in his general habits, he became 
conscious of injury from his excessive use of snuff, many 
times giving it up only to resume it again. He was a 
noted linguist, knowing by heart some 1,500 root words 
in various, languages ; but, under the influence of the 
narcotic, these were all dropping from his memory. He 
felt this to be so great a trial that he finally renounced 
the habit. He writes: ‘It was the commencement of a 
veritable resurrection of health, mind, and memory, and 
the army of words that had run away has gradually 
returned,’” 
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BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual Convention of the Long Island Baptist 

Association of Long Island was held in the First 
Baptist Church, in the Eastern District of Brooklyn, last 
week, beginning October 20. The Executive Board re- 
ported that they were over $700 in debt, having ex- 
pended during the year $3,600 in mission work on 
Long Island. The entire amount of the indebtedness 
was raised before the close of the Convention. On the 
evening of the 2ist the Woman’s Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society held their meeting. It was stated that 
the work of the Society throughout the country is satis- 
factory, and that it was doing a most successful work 
among the Mormons, Chinese, and Indians of the West. 
At the afternoon session of the Association reports were 
read from the Disabled Ministers and Widows and 
Orphans’ Fund. The managers of the Fund report 
that they had not gone in debt during the past year. 
The report of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society of Brooklyn shows that since its organization 
the Society had paid $76,000 into the Treasury. The 
amount received last year was cver $3,000. 

The Rev. Dr. Lawson, Home Secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Union, made an earnest appeal for funds. Also 
the Baptist Publication Society of North America stated 
their need of more money in order to prosecute their 
work. The committee appointed last year to overlook 
and care for the interests of the Baptist Church through- 
out Long Island did £0 satisfactory a year’s work that 
the desirability of continuing some sort of co-operative 
work with these churches was deemed advisable, and mo- 
tion to put them in charge of the State Convention was 
made, The committee appointed to consider the reso- 
lution that the Long Island Association hereafter confine 
its missionary work to the city of Brooklyn and its im- 
mediate environs, leaving to the New York State Con- 
vention the work of caring for struggling churches and 
missions in the several districts of Long Island, reported 
unavimously in favor of the resolution. In the opinion 
of Mr. Humpstone, the churches of Long Island needed 
the care and sympathy of a stronger organization than 
the Long Island Association. After much discussion, at 
the last session it was voted that the Long Island Asso- 
ciation should not drop the work it had undertaken 
among the Baptist churches on Long Island, but that 
the Association should enter into negotiations with the 
New York State Baptist Convention, with a view of 
learning on what conditions the Convention would 
assume the missionary work of Long Island. The 
Association also voted to use every effort as an Associa- 
tion to pay the debt of the Second Baptist Church of 
Brooklyn. Resolutions were also passed protesting 
against a passage of the Freedom of Worship bill. The 
usual temp: rance resolutions were passed. 


HE Universalist General Convention met in the 

Church of Our Father at Brooklyn, N. Y., Octo- 

ber 20, and continued in session three days. The ser- 

mon was preached by the Rev. Florence E, Kollock, of 
Missouri, on the evening of the 20th. 

On Wednesday moraing the Convention organized for 
business. 

The Convention was attended by nearly every promi- 
nent minister connected with the denomination in the 
country, and by prominent laymen. Lunch tables were 
set each day of the Convention in the chapel ; and some 
idea of the numbers attending may be gaiued from the 
fact that eight hundred people were served each day. 
The music and the decorations in the church were beau- 
tiful, and every one felt that members of the congrega- 
tion of the Church of Our Father had aone, and contin- 
ued doing till the close of the convention, everything 
possible for the comfort of each delegate. 

During the year fifteen young people’s associations 
have been organized, and $25,000 have been contributed 
to the missionary work under the care of the Slate con- 
ventions. The endowment fund of the General Conven- 
fon has reached the sum of $155,673, and of the State 
conventions to $351,039. 

The reports from the several colleges and schools 
under the care of the denomination show them to be in 
a most flourishing condition, notably that of Tufts Col- 
lege. 

em were presented from several Sunday-schools 
asking that a suitable catechism should be prepared. 
These were referred to a special committee, 

A resolution protesting against capital punishment was 
passed. On Wednesday evening a historical sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Eddy, of Melrose, Mass., 
and it commanded the closest attention. A paper on 
“«The Universalist Faith ” was presented by Dr. Bisbee, 
of Pennsylvania, and ‘‘The Opportunity of Universal- 
ism” by Dr. Saxe. 

The most efficient missionary adjunct of the denom- 
ination is the Women’s Centenary Association, which 
has collected and disbursed since its organization $200,- 
000 ; for the past year over $8,000, 





Tt was resolved by the Convention to raise $15,000 for 
the purpose of educating ministers, as the churches 
needed more men. An address that called forth a great 
deal of approval was that on ‘“‘ The Universalist Laity,” 
by the Hon. H. B. Metcalf, of Rhode Island. 

The Rev. Dr. E. C. Sweetser was elected President of 
the Convention for the ensuing year. The next conven- 
tion will be held at Akron, Ohio. 

Each evening during the sitting of the Convention 
overflow meetings were held at All Souls’ Church and 
the South Bushwick Reformed Church. Prominent 
speakers took part, and music and flowers added to the 
enjoyment of the vast audiences. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND, 


—At the Shepard Memorial Church, Cambridge, where 
Dr. McKenzie is the pastor, the evening service, heretofore 
held in the chapel, has been transferred to the church. At 
the first service, October 18, the seats, which are free, were 
oecupied by a congregation of about 800 people. 

—The thirty-third anniversary of the Central Church at 
Jamaica Plains, the Rev. G. M. Boynton, pastor, was ob- 
served October 18. 

—At the annual meeting of the Vermont Women’s Tem- 
perance Union, a non-political President was elected and 
strong non-political resolutions passed. 

—The Worcester North Conference of sixteen churches 
held its Fall meeting at Hubbardston, Mass., beginning Oc- 
tober 20. The meetings were well attended. 

— Many interested in the Home fer Aged Couples in Boston 
were present at the meeting held October 20, at which the 
success thus far attending the undertaking was discussed, 
and plans for increasing its sphere of usefulness were con- 
sidered. The Home is now full, and applications are being 
constantly received. Mrs. Carleton, the lady to whose 
efforts the charity owes its being, presided. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars are needed to purchase the house adjoining the 
Home. 

—The New Hampshire Baptist anniversary meetings were 
held at Penacook last week. 

-Exercises commemorative of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the mobbing of William Lloyd Garrison in the streets of 
Boston were held in the Charles Street Church, Boston, 
October 21. 

—The new Second Baptist Church at Holyoke, Mass., will 
be dedicated October 30. The building, which is of brick, 
with brown-stone trimmings, cost about $60,000. The Rey. 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, of the Clarendon Street Baptist Church 
of Boston, preached the dedicatory sermon. 

—The autumnal gathering of the Essex Conference of 
Liberal Christian Churches met with the Unitarian courch 
at Newburyport, Mass., October 21. 

The State Sunday-School Convention opened in Auburn, 
Me., October 21. President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, 
delivered an interesting and instructive lecture on ‘ Thor 
oughness of Teaching.’’ 

—October 21, the sixty-ninth yearly meeting of the Con 
necticut Baptists was held in Hartford. 

—The North Church at Haverhill, Mass., has increased 
the Rev. N. Boynton’s salary to $3,000. 

—The State Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of Maine, at Bangor, was attended by delegates 
from all parts of the State. 

—The Universalists’ Social Union held its second annual 
meeting at the United States Hotel, Boston, October 20. 

—The Essex South Conference of Congregational 
Churches was held at Rockport, Mass., October 22, 300 
delegates being present. The exercises consisted of the 
reading of essays, and of discussions. 

—By the will of Mrs. William Richardson, of Manctester, 
N. H., the New Hampshire Bible Society gets $25,000. 

—The first anniversary celebration of the establishment 
of the educational department of the African Methodist 
Church began at Boston, October 22,in the Charles Street 
African Church. Bishop Campbell, of Philadelphia, pre 
sided. These delegates were present: The Revs. J. T. 
Jenifer, of Boston ; James A. Handy, of Washington, D. C.; 
8. T. Mitchell, of Wilberforce, O.; T. W. Henderson, of 
Quincy, Ill.; Dr. Richard Harper, of Louisville, Ky.; P. R. 
Rivers, of Aiken, 8. C.; M. E. Bryant, of Salem, Ala ; A. M. 
Green, of New Orleans, La.; G. T. Jenifer, and W. H. Allen, 
of Mississippi. An address of welcome was delivered by 
Bishop R. H. Cain, to which the President responded. The 
sessions continued morning and evening until Sunday. 

—The committee to arrange for a meeting of the Vermont 
Baptist ministers have secured promises from Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston ; President Pepper, of Colby University ; 
the Rey. R. 8. MacArthur, of New York City ; and the Rey. 
Alvah Hovey, D.D., of Newton, Mass., to address the first 
meeting. 

—The West Parish Congregational Church of Haverhill, 
Mass., celebrated its 150th anniversary October 22. The 
early history of the church, by Dr. John Crowell, of Haver- 
hill, and a historical address by the pastor, J. N. Lowell, 
and a historical poem by Mrs. Merriam, of Haverhill, were 
prominent features in the celebration. 

—Deep religious interest is manifested in the churches of 
Orange, Mass. 

—On Sunday, October 18, Bishop Williams confirmed ten 
persons in St. Thomas’s Church, New Haven, Conn., nine 
in Congress Street Church, and about the same number in 
St. John’s Church. 

—The College Street Church in New Haven are still unde- 
cided as to whether they will move to the proposed new 
site on Oak and Dwight Streets. Dr. McLane, pastor of the 
College Street Church, said that the rumored union of the 





College Street and Dwight Place Churches was without the 
slightest foundation. 

—The annual meeting of the New Haven West Conference 
of Congregational Churches was held at Orange, Conn., 
Ovtober 22. The Rev. R. E. Twitchell, D.D., preached from 
the text, ‘‘ Peace be within tny walls.” 

—The sixty-fourth annuai reunion of the Connecticut 
Baptist Educational Society was held at Hartford, beginning 
October 22. Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer show 
that sixteen students have been added to the organization 
the past year, and that the Society will start the mew year 
with a balance of nearly $700 in the treasury. 

—The New Hampshire Baptist Anniversary Meeting was 
held during the last week at Concord. 

—The Harvest Festival at Christ Episcopal Church of 
New Haven, Conn., was a most attractive service. The 
church was beautifully decorated with fruit and flowers. 

—Seventy-five thousand dollars have been raised for the 
new chapel for St. Paul’s School in Concord, N. H., and it is 
expected that the corner-stone will be laid at the anniver 
sary next summer. Eight thousand dollars of the proposed 
$25,000 for an endowment fund have been secured. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Canon Farrar preached in Trinity Church, New York, 
on the morning of October 25, to one of the largest audiences 
that has eyer filled that building. The people began to 
assemble at eight o’clock. Canon Farrar’s text was, ‘‘ Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols.’’ The sermon was 
noted throughout for its liberal views. 

—Sunday services were held for the first time in the new 
Bloomingdale Church, Sixty-eighth Street and Broadway, 
October 25. The sermon was preached by the pastor, the 
Rev. Carlos Martyn. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church of Our Saviour, on 
109th Street and Madison Avenue, celebrated its fourth an- 
niversary October 25. 

—In the John Street Methodist Episcopal Church of New 
York, on last Sunday, was celebrated the 119th anniversary 
of the birth of American Methodism. Bishop Harris, of 
New York, presided. 

—The centennial anniversary of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church of New York includes a long and interesting pro- 
gramme. Services will be held every evening during the 
present week, prominent speakers of different denomina- 
tions taking part. 

—The Mission of the Collegiate Church at Seventh Avenue 
and Fifty-fourth Street has made application to New York 
Classis to be formed into achurch. A committee was ap 
pointed to consider the application and report. A com- 
munication was also received from the Union Reformed 
Church on Sixth Avenue, and the Holland Church on West 
Eleventh Street, urging that these two churches be merged 
into one, and that a new church building suitable to accom 
modate the two churches be built. Referred to the Church 
Extension Committee. 

—The Sunday-school of the Sixty-first Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church visited General Grant’s tomb last Satur- 
day. 

—Evangelistic services are being held in the Allen Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New York. 

—Mr. Moody addressed the students of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary October 20. 

—The Bloomingdale Reformed Church was dedicated 
October 22, The church and parsonage cost $160,000, exclu- 
sive of ground, and are free of debt. 

—The members of the Third Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of New York have transferred the management of 
their financial affairs to a board consisting of the pastor, 
deacons, and elders of the church. This movement is made 
with the intention of keeping as pastor Dr. Gregg, who has 
received a call to Pittsburg. 

—The New York Presbytery propose to hold evangel 
istic and inquiry meetings during the coming winter in five 
Presbyterian churches each month, until every church in 
the city has been visited. It is reported by the Sunday 
School Committee of the Presbytery that over 21,000 chil- 
dren attend the Sunday-schools of the denomination in the 
city of New York, against 16,000 ten years ago. Delegates 
were elected to the Synod at the last meeting. 

—The improvements inthe Church of the Messiah, at 
Greene and Clermont Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., are now 
completed. The entire fund, $25,000, has been expended, 
and the results justify the expenditure. The Vestry are 
contemplating extending the building in the rear, and the 
erection of a new chapel on the ground east of the church. 
When these improvements are completed, the Church of the 
Messiah will be one of the most elegant and commodious of 
the denomination in the city of Brooklyn. 

—The Episcopal Mission will begin on All Saints’ Day, 
November 1, in 8t. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—The Sunday-School Union and the Tract Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church make 2n appeal for funds. 

—Twenty-three probationers were received into full mem- 
bership in the Methodist Episcopal church at Pottsville, 
Pa., recently. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of; the Nostrand Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn was celebrated 
October 18. On the same day St. Luke’s Chapel, on Pacific 
Street near Bedford Avenue, was reopened. The chapel 
has been enlarged to almost double its original size, and is 
avery pretty and attractive place of worship. Being located 
in a section of Brooklyn that is growing rapidly, it is un 
doubtedly but the nucleus of a large and flourishing churc): 
of the future. 

—The West End Baptist Missionary Society filed articles 
of incorporation in the Clerk’s Office of Kings Count), 
Octeber 16. 

—The South Classis of Long Island met in the Re 
formed church at Flatlands, in the suburbs of Brooklyn, 
last week. They received a petition from thirty-nine per- 
sons, asking that a Reformed church, to be known as Grace 
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Reformed Church, be established in the scction of Brook- 
lyn known as New Brooklyn. It is said that 197 persons 
signified their willingness to unite with the new organiza- 
tion. It was resolved that the church should be established 
at once, and that the Rey. A. M. Quick act as pastor. 

—The First Primitive Methodist Church on Park Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have sued the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad 
fordamages. The noise of the cars has prevented them from 
using the auditorium of the church, and they have been 
holding services in the basement; as a result their congre- 
gations bave fallen off, and the church is suffering finan- 

‘cially. It is unfortunate that this should be so, as the 
church, after a hard struggle, had just become self-support- 
ing: and as it isin a neighborhood where church services 
are very much needed, some remedy should be provided. 

—A new $20,000 Sunday-school building was opened last 
Sunday for the Church of the Ascension (Protestant Epis- 
copal) of Brooklyn. 

—The Rev. Dr. Findley, of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, N. J., has begun a series of illustrated 
sermons. 

—Eighteen schools were represented at the eighth annual 
convention of the Kings County Sunday-School Conven- 
tion, which was held in New Utrecht, Long Island, N. Y., 
October 22. 

—The Congregatiozal church of Orient, L. I., celebrated 
its 150th anniversary October 20-21. The pastor, the Rev. 
W. H. Woodwell, delivered a historical sketch of the church ; 
the Rev. 8. H. Virgin, of New York, an address on *‘ The 
Characteristics and Work of the Congregatiozal Pulpit for 
150 Years ;"’ and the Rev. W. M. Barrows, D.D., of New 
York, an address on ‘“‘ Home Missionary Wor k.’’ This is 
the oldest Congregational church in the State of New York. 
Some of the former pastors were present and participated in 
the exercises. 

—At the anniversary of the New York State Home Mis- 
sionary Society, held in connection with the General Asso- 
ciation of the Congregational Churches of New York, Octo- 
ber 21, the report of Trustees made a favorable showing of 
the year’s work and of opportunity for future labor, while 
addresses of pith and pertinence were contributed by the 
Rey. Drs. Edward Beecher and Lyman Abbott. The next 
annual meeting will be held at Lockport. 

—The week of prayer for the young men and Young 
Men’s Christian Associations throughout the world will 
begin on November 8. 

—S8t. Panl’s Frotestant Episcopal Church of Jersey City 
Heights, N. J., was consecrated October 25. 

—The new chapel of St. John’s Church of Clifton, Staten 
Island, was dedicated October 18. It will be known as the 
Mercer Memorial Chapel. A large donation was ‘received 
as a foundation for a circulating library. 

—The General Association of the Congregational Churches 
of New York met at Pulaski, October 20-22. Professor John 
E. Bradley, Pb.D., of Albany, was chosen Moderator. The 
opening sermon was preached by the Rev. William S. Smart, 
D.D., and an exhaustive essay on ‘‘ Conflicting Theories of 
Evolution and their Theological Bearing ’’ was read by the 
Rev. James Douglas. The Rev. W. E. Park also furnished 
an elaborate sketch of the several ministerial members who 
have deceased during the year. Extended reports of com- 
mittees upon Sunday-School Work, Systematic Beneficence, 
and Temperance were received and discussed. The Amer- 

can Board and the Congregational Union were represented 
n addresses by Secretaries Kincaid and Cobb, and resolu- 

tions favoring the work of the American Seaman’s Friend 
Society were passed. Tke committees whose reports are 
named above were reappointed or continued; and, in 
addition, a committee was raised to consider the practi- 
eability of establishing a Biblical School in the interest of 
the Congregational churches in this State. 

—The diocese of New York of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is in receipt of a benefaction from Miss Catherine 
Lorillard Wolfe in the shape of a pledge of $75,000 when 
needed to begin the erection ot a clergy house, a benefaction 
which the Standing Committee of the Trustees of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary followed by a favorable offer of a 
site within its greunds at Ninth and Tenth Avenues, 
Twentieth and Twenty-first Streets. It is proposed that the 
building shall contain accommodations such as shall make 
it the working headquarters of the diocese—an office for the 
Bishop, a hall for business meetings of the clergy, reading, 
lodging, and other rooms for the deacons in residence and 
engaged in diocesan missions, and also these who may be in 
transitu. It is also intended to’provide for the superintendent 
who will have the immediate oversight of the practical 
training of the deacons, and consequently the general charge 
of the work of city missions. 

—The May Memoria: Unitarian Church was dedicated in 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 20. The church is very beautiful. 
The New York State Conference of Unitarian Churches, the 
immediate successor of the Hudson River Conference, met 
in the church for the annual conference, October 21-22. 

—The City Mission of Rochester, N. Y., has secured the 
services of the Rev. P. R. Day as Superintendent. 

—The Synod of New York has been in session during 
the past week in Troy. The questions of Sunday news- 
papers, temperance, and educational matters were dis- 
cussed. There were a fewer number of delegates present 
than in former years. 

—The Presbyterian Synod in session last week at Belle- 
fonte, Pa., adjourned to meet at Allegheny City next year. 

Resolutions on the temperance question were passed. The 
reports from the several Presbyteries led to more or less dis- 
cussion. That from the Philadelphia Presbytery called forth 
a warm discussion because of the report from the Wood 

jand Church, of which Dr. Bacon is pastor. A special com 

raittee was appointed to confer with the church officers. 
Dr. Bacon is thought to hold views not in harmony with the 
doctrines of the denomination. A resolution was passed by 














the Synod enjoining the Presbyteries not to allow their pul- 
pits to be occupied by men not under Presbyterian jurisdic- 
tion. 

—The General] Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
urge the English churches to contribute more liberally to 
the Home Mission cause. Missionaries are needed. 

—The forty fourth session of the New Jersey Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church was held at 
Fair Haven last week. Reports from several districts show 
that the year has been one of prosperity. 

—A new Protestant Episcopal Mission has been opened 
at Paterson, N. J. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Newark, 
N. J., celebrated its fourth anniversary last week. The 
Association numbers nearly 700. 

—The Advent Mission will be held in Trinity Episcopal 
Church of Newark, N. J., beginning November 14. 

—Thirty-four probationers were admitted into full fellow- 
ship at the Methodist church at Heading, N.J., last Sun- 
day. Inthe church at Hackettstown twenty-eight persons 
were received into full membership, and at the First 
Church at Hoboken, N. J., sixteen were received on proba- 
tion, twenty joined by letter, and nineteen probationers 
were admitted to full membership. 

—The new Presbyterian church at Paterson, N. J., is 
approaching completion rapidly. 

—The Porter Memorial Church (Universalist) at Tom’s 
River, N. J., was dedicated October 16. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate of the 
Rev. T. C. Haley, of the Roseville (N. J.) Presbyterian 
Church was held October 25. 

—(round has been purchased on which to erect a new 
church building for the Memorial Lutheran Church of Phil- 
adelphia. The congregation has been worshiping in a hall. 

—St. George’s Hall, Philadelphia, in which the Rev. Man- 
gasar Mangasarian bas gathered together a congregation, 
was crowded at the first services on Sunday, October 18. 
The church will be known as the Independent Christian 
Church. Mr. Mangasarian announced his subject as the 
Mission of the Independent Church. His text was, ‘‘ For 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’”’ He stated that he 
had been cruelly misrepresented and misunderstood. 

—The corner-stone of the Norris Square Methodist Church 
of Philadelphia was laid October17. The church formerly 
known as the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, erected 
on Fifth Street, Philadelphia, will henceforth be known as 
St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church. The building was 
dedicated October 18. On the same day the East Alleghany 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church was dedicated. Also 
the mission of the Broadway Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Camden, N. J. 

—The annual convention of the Evangelical Lutheran 
General Council closed last week in Philadelphia. The 
sessions have al! been well attended, and general satisfaction 
seems to be the feeling of all the delegates. Reports from 
the Home Mission Committee were satisfactory, also from 
the foreign. The Home Mission Committee report a church 
in process of erection at Salt Lake City. s 

THE WEST. 

—It is rumored that Trinity Church and Chapel on 
Michigan Avenue will receive new decorations in time for 
the next General Convention, to be held one year from the 
present in that city. 

—The congregation of the Hyde Park Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago, lll., is about to erect a new parsonage. 

—At Athens, Iil., a new Methodist Episcopal church will 
soon be erected. 

—At Columbia, Neb., anew Presbyterian church is being 
built, and a Methodist church at Macedonia, Neb. 

—The Union Park Congregational Church of Chicago, II! , 
has just paid a debt of $18,500. The First Baptist Church 
of the same city has been expending $1,600 on improve- 
ments. St. Paul’s Universalist Church has inaugurated 
a series of monthly pastoral receptions. 

—Special revival and evangelistic efforts are being made 
by the churches of all denominations in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Several evangelists will aid the pastors in this work. An 
invitation has been sent out by the committee of the Noon- 
day Prayer-meeting, asking for the prayers of all Christian 
people that success may attend the efforts being made in 
that city to draw the unconverted to God. 

—The Illinois Presbyterian Synod met at Centralia, IIl., 
October 20. Considerable attention was given to the sub- 
ject of temperance ; how it should be taught in the Sunday- 
schools, and the advisability of introducing pledges. The 
Synod urged the giving of scientific temperance instruction 
in the public schools. The Illinois Baptist Convention met 
the same day at Rockford. In this convention the subject 
of church music received a good deal of attention, the 
speakers urging simplicity and spirituality. ‘lhe subject of 
weak churches came up. It was urged that weak churches 
unite and try to retain the services of one pastor. 

—The English Lutheran Synod has been in session at 
Springfield, [1l., during the past week. Special efforts are 
to be made to arouse an interest in Carthage College. 

—The newly appointed Methodist Episcopal ministers to 
the churches in Chicago entered upon their duties October 
18, and seemed to make a most favorable impression on 
their hearers. 

—The eorner-stone of a Presbyterian church was laid at 
Homer, Mich., last week. 

—On October 18 a new Congregationalist church was 
dedicated at Rodney, Mich. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Rey. Sam Jones has been holding a series of meet- 
ings in Birmingham, Ala., in a pavilion built for the pur 
pore, and seating several thousand persons. 

—The sixty-third camp-meeting of the National Holiness 
Association, convened in Augusta, Ga., ciosed October 13. 


The meetings were largely attended by interested audiences, 
and much good was accomplished. 

—The Baptists at Monroe, Ky., have just completed anew 
church, which was dedicated on October 11. 

—It is stated that the South spent last year $10,000,000 on 
public schools. 

—The Presbyterian church at Middle Fork, Breathitt 
County, Ky., has received an accession of 115 members as 
the result of the revival still in progress there. 

—The revival at Rome, Ga., has closed, end the various 
churches of the city have received large accessions to their 
respective memberships, while the entire community seemed 
to be imbued with a deep religious feeling. 

—Smyrna, 8. C., has been visited with an outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, and ten converts recently united with the 
Presbyterian church. 

—Emmanuel (Episcopal) Church, Welaka, Fla., has had 
the gift of a handsome bell from Mrs. O. L. Stephens, a 
faithful member of the mission. 

—A Young Men’s Christian Association has been organ- 
ized at Rome, Ga., and $1,000 subscribed for the purpose of 
fitting up a hall. ‘ 

—The New Orleans Presbytery has been in session for the 
past week in the First Presbyterian Church of New Orieans. 
It was decided by the Presbytery that with a proper amount 
of funds and energy the Church would be enabled to make 
decided progress in the South during the coming year. The 
First Presbyterian Church of New Orleans has during the 
past year maintained four Sunday-schools. The Prytania 
Church reported that fifty-two members had been added to 
the church during the past year, and there was connected 
with their church two Sunday-schools and an industrial 
school. 

—The reports of the Central Union Mission, a branch of 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church of Washington, 
show that the first year has been exceedingly successful, 
seventy conversions having taken place at the mission sery- 
ices during that time. 

—The friends of temperance are working zealously in be- 
half of the cause in Atlanta, where an election for or against 
prohibition will be held November 25. Mayor Hillyer and 
Judge W. R. Hammond are delivering speeches at the 
various mass-meetings, and the ministers of all denomina- 
tions are outspoken in behalf of prohibition. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—H. F. Harding accepts the call to the pastorate of the church 
in East Machias, Me. 

— David O. Mears declines a call to the pastorate of the First 
Church in Meriden, Conn. 

—C.S.Cummings, of Bridgeton, Me., accepts a call to the 
pastorate of the church at Shelburne, N. H. 

—Pleasant Hunter is called to the pastorate of East Church, 
Ware, Mass ; salary, $2,500 and parsonage. 

—Charles E. Havens was installed pastor of the church at 
West Lebanon, N. H., October 20. 

—T.T. Munger, pastor of the church of North Adams, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the United Church of New Haven, Conn. 

—M. W. Fairchild, of Muskegon, Mich., has received a call to 
the church at Ypsilanti, Mich. 

—O. C. Bailey was ordained pastor of the church at Dexter, 
Mich., last week. 

—William F. Price was installed pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Chureh of New York, October 22. 

—C. S. Shattuck, of Litchfield, has accepted a call to Mem- 
phis, Mich. 

—W. W. Jordon, of Falls Church, Va., has received a call to 
Bound Brook, N. J. 

—M. A. Hardy, of Whateley, Mass , has received a call to South 
Boy)ston, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—C. P. Quick, pastor {of the church at Concord, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—B. A. Carnahan, pastor of the church at Hastings, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—W. S. Potter was installed pastor of the church at Ionia, 
Mich., October 20. 

—A. W. Coakey was installed pastor of the Wakefield Church 
of Germantown, Pa., last week. 

—Gerard B. F. Hallock has been ordained and installed pastor 
of the church at Scottsville, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL. 

—J.R. Taylor, rector of St. Paul’s Church at Grand Rapids, 

Mich., has resigned, 
BAPTIST. 

—F.L. Hayes was installed pastor of the First Free Church, 
Boston, October 21. 

—H. G. Carley, for thirty-five years pastor of the Free Church 
in Prospect, Me., dled October 6, aged eighty-elght years. 

—H. R. Mitchell, of Conway, Mass., has resigned. 

—George W. Gardiner has received a call to the church at 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

—L. P. Phillips, of Hydeville, Mass., has resigned. He will be 
succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Walker, of Bath, N. Y. 

—W. W. Downs has been requested to resign by the majority 


- of the members of the Bowdoin Square Church of Boston, Mass, 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—George W. Huntington has entered upon his duties as rector 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church of the Reconciliation of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—J. 8. Gedhill, of Augusta, Me., has accepted a call to Gardi- 
ner, Me. 

—C. A. Haines was installed pastor of the Christian church at 
Dover, N. H., last week. 

—A. N. Alcott has accepted a call to the Universalist church 
at Dowagiac, Mich. . 

—J. Frech, pastor of the German Lutheran church of Jamaica, 
Long Island, N. Y., has resigned, and accepted a call to West 
Lyden, N. Y. 

—H. A. Shultz, senior Bishop of the Moravian Church, died at 
Bethlehem, Pa., October 22, aged eighty years. 

—J,. C, Zimmerman, pastor of St. Matthew’s German Lutheran 
Church of Brooklyn, has resigned. 

—F. O. Weltze has resigned the pastorate of the First Chris- 





tian Church in Augusta, Me. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY THE 


VEN, ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 


Macmillan & Co. 


THE FALL OF MAN, AND O° HER 
SERMONS. 12mo. $1.75. 


SEEKERS AFTER QOD, ‘The Lives of 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 12mo. 
$1.50 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO 
CHRIST. Hulsean Lectures. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF 
GOD. University and other Sermons. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

SAINTLY WORKERS. 
12mo. $1.25. 


EPHPHATHA; or, The Amelioration of 
THE WORLD. Sermons preached at West- 
minster. 12mo. $1.50. 








Lenten Lectures. 


A NEW WORK BY 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 


1HE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, PART II. 
8. IGNATIUS. 8S. POLYCAR?. Revised 
Texts with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D, 


D.C.L., LLD., Bishop of Durham. Vol. L 
and Vol. II., Sees. 1 and 2. (3 Vols.) 8vo, 
$16.50. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF CHRISTIAN THEOL- 
OGY. By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A., 
Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. 
12mo. $2. 


BIBLE READINGS, Selected from the Pen- 
tateuch and the Book of Joshua. By the Rev. 


J. A. Cross. 16mo. 6€0 cents, 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE ; 
or, Book of the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Second Edition. 12mo. $2. 


THE LICHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. A comparison of 
the Legend, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of 
the Buddha, with the Story, the Doctrine, and 
the Ethics of Christ. By 8S. H. Kellogg, D.D., 
Professor in the Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Allegheny, Pa., late Missionary to In- 
dia, etc., etc. 12mo. $2, 


“ Profess°r Kellogg disposes effectually of ‘The 
Light of Asia,’ vindicates * The Light of the World,’ 
and ought to put an end to the attempts to bring 
Buddhism into favor with men possessing the light 
of Christianity. The book is timely, conclusive, 
tells us clearly all we need to know on this subject, 
and is written in a spirit that commands admira- 
tion.”—{Cbristian Intelilgencer. 


“Professor Kellogg affords them an opportunity 
of learning what Buddhism really is, from one who 
has actually seen it. There is no other book in tre 
English language which fills exactly the place of 
this book, and the American reader will appreciate 
Professor Kellogg’s work none the less because it 
comes fom an American scholar rather than from 
a German or an English one.”—[{Sunday-School 
Times. 


“We earnestly commend this masterly volume, 
It wilt be to them a new revelation as to the real 
Buddbism,.”—{Christian Union. 


“Dr. Kellogg has done a good service to the cause 
of Christianity in the preparation of this work, and 
one that will be highly appreciated by the Christian 
public.”’—{Herald and Presbyter. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


1,000,000 


BOOKS—CURIOUS, RARE, AND NEW. 


121,672 Magnificent Books for the Holl- 
days at our Price, 


560,412 Juvenile 





and Miscellaneous 


Books at your price. 
317,916 Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., at 
any price. 


Mammoth Catalogue free, 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 81 Chambers St., 


Third Door West of City Hall Park, 





Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Harpers Young * People. 
An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


16 pp., large 8vo. Price Five Cents a Number, 
$2.00_a year. Postage free to all Subscribers in 
the United States and Canada. 


§2”™ A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of fuur cents 
in pos'age stamps, 


The Seventn Vo_umE will begin with the Num- 
ber issued November 3, 1885. 


The position of Harrer's YounG PEopie as 
the best juvenile paper is firmly established. 

It isa weekly miscellany of the choicest read- 
ing for boys and girls, and it contains the best 
literary and artistic work anywhere to be pur- 
chased. 

Every line is subjected to rigid editorial seru- 
tiny, in order that it shall contain nothing harm- 
ful, and that it shall bean effective agency for 
the mental, moral, and physical education of its 
readers. Its stories have all the dramatic inter- 
est that juvenile fiction can possess, without any- 
thing pernicious. its articles on scientific sub- 
jects, travel, and the facts of life, are by writers 
whose names assure accuracy and value. Its 
historical stories, biographical tales, etc., present 
attractively the most inspiring incidents in his 
tory, and in the lives of notable men and women. 
Papers on athletic sports, games, and pastimes 
have their place, while fine pictures by the fore- 
most artists and engravers lavishly illustrate its 
pages. 

That Harrer’s YounG Pgorze fulfills the re- 
quirements of young readers is proved by its 
large circulation in this country and in Great 
Britain, snd by the approval and co-operation of 
fathers and mothers and pastors and teachers 
everywhere. 


PRESS NOTICES, 

This bold venture in the field of juvenile literature 
has proved a victory. The young people of Amer- 
ica are congratulated upon this new and noble 
friend, entertainer, and counselor. It deserves a wel 
come at every fireside. . .. Brilliant illustrations, 
captivating stories, sensible and useful instruction, 
are features of this new American weekly favorite. 
—{Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., in the Sunday-School 
Journal, N. Y. 

It deserves a place in every home blessed with 
children, whose lives it will make better and bright 
er with its weekly visits.—{Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

A sort of necessity in juvenile life. . .. So firmly 
has the little weekly magazine taken hold upon 
itsreaders that it seems to be already a thing s0 
wholly of course that one can scarcely conceive of 
the time when it was not.—[N. Y. Evening Post 

Growing in years it but grows in grace.—{The 
Critic, N. Y. 

As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls for 
whom it is published. It is indeed a capital weekly 
for our young folk —[(Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

It continues to lead the weekly publications for 
youth.—[(The Living Church, Chicago. 

The best weekly for children in America.—[South 
western Christian Advocate, New Orleans. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE deservedly takes high 
rank among publications for the litte folks. It 
entertains, instructs, and charms its readers.— 
(Christian Intelligencer, N. Y, 

We cordially commend it to families desiring good 
and pure reading for the children.—{Episcopal Meth 
odist, Baltimore. 

It 1s bubbling over with clever sayings and doing’, 
good spirite, and ingenious contrivances for getting 
through one’s idle hours. Every well-known artist 
on the Harper staff has contributed illustrations, and 
many more besides. An equally Jarge number of 
the best writers for children have written stories. 
—[The Churchman, N, Y. 

Our children’s taste is being educated by such 
reading as is furnished them in Harper's Youna 
PEOPLE, which is away from and above the books 
and papers supplied them by our Sunday schools. 
—{Examiner, N. Y. 

Every week the beautiful pages of HARPER’s 
Youne PEOPLE give “gladness and mirtn” to the 
boys and girls of America.—(Evangeiist, N. Y, 

An inexhaustible source of entertainment.— 
(Watchman, Boston. 

The unqualified success achieved by HARPER’s 
YounG PEOPLE is one of the significant signs of the 
times, inasmuch as it indicates the growth of a 
healthy literary taste, and is a safeguard egainst 
vicious juvenile literature. Perhaps no periodical 
designed for the class it reaches, of Jike merit, ex- 
ists in this country.—[Interior, Chicago. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume VI. nearly ready. A few copies of 
Volumes IJ., III. 1V., and V. still on hand. 
Price, $3.50 each. Volume I. for 1880 owt of print. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........-.0-000: $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKELY..............+++ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR. .......ccccscsccsecssees 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.......... ... 2 00 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


¢@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





REDUCED IN PRICE 
TO $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


A First-class Magazine in every respect. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, 


A Popular Monthly of General Literature, 


With the issue for January, 1836, important changes 
will be made in the literary character and typo 
graphical appearance of Lippincott’s Magazine, 
which, while more than malutaining the former 
standards of excellence, will, it is expected, mate 
rially increase its popularity and widen its sphere 
of usefulness. The distinctive features of Lippin 
cott’s for the coming year will be as follows: 

It will be a live perlodical, interesting itself in all 
the current topics of the day, literary, artistic, po 
litical, »nd social, and enlisting in their discusston 
the ablest pens in Fngland and America. A fair 
hegring will be accorded to all sides of a contro 
versy, though the magazine will strictly preserve 
ite own neutrality. 

It will be especially strong in fiction. A new 
novel, entitled “ Hope,” by W. E. Norrie, author of 
“Matrimony,” “No New Thing,” ete., who is per 
ness the cleverest of the rising authors of England, 
will run through the year, accompanied by a brill 
jant serial dealing with the literary and dramatic 
life of New York City, from the pen of a writer who 
vrefers to keep bis name a secret. but whose every 
touch reveals an inulmate acquaintance with the 
sc-nes which he describes. 

By special arrangement it will be the author!zed 
medium through which the choicest stories, essays, 
and sketches by transatlantic authors will reach the 
American public simultaneously with their appear 
ance abroad. Under this arrangement contribu 
tions may be expected from W.H. Mallock, Mat 
thew Arnold, Edwin Arnold, “ Ouida,” F, Anstey, 
William Black, Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, E. 
Gosse, Swinburne, etc., etc. 

It will number among its American contributors 
such writers as Gall Hamilton, Jullan Hawthorne, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, John Back McMaster," J. 
8. of Dale,” Brander Matthews, etc., etc. 

It will be the cneapest first-class magazine issued 
in America. Recognizing the needs of the time for 
good literature at moderate prices, the publishers 
have decided to lower the subscription price, com 
mencing with the new volume, toa sum that will 
place Lippincott’s Magazine within the reach of al), 


For sale by all Newsaealers, 25 cents per copy. 
$2.00 per annum. 
A SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market &., Philadelphia, 


NOW READY. 
EVOLUTION AND RELIGION, 


By Henry Ward Beecher. 


Discussing the bearings of the Evolutionary 
Philosophy on the fundamental doctrines of 
Evangelical Retigion. 
cents 


BRYANT AND HIS FRIENDS. 


SOME REMINISCENCES 


8vo, paper covers, 50] Danks, T. P. Westendorf, and others. 





OF THE KNICKEROCKER LITERATURE. 


By James Grant Wilson. 


Anecdotal and jbiographical sketches of Bry- | 


‘SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE,= 


ant, Irving, Dana, Paulding, Cooper, Drake, 
Halleck, Willis, Poe, Bayard Taylor, and others 
of less note, including «any unpublished letters, 
poems, and other matter of interest. Illustrated 
with Steel Portraits and Manuscript Fac-similes. 
Cloth, beveled, gilt top, $2. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or niailed, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS. 

M —A Re siv 

The Prince of Peace, sucess? 

R. Lowry. A careful and intelligent adjust 

ment of appropriate Scripture and Christmas 

Songs, the whole Service giving a vivid and stir 

ring presentation of the birth of our Lord, and 

the happy results that flow from His Messi«nic 

work. Asaliterary, musical, and doctrinal ef 

fort, without fault, easily rendered by any Sun- 
day school. 

5 cts. each by Mail; @4 Iper 100 Copies by 

Express, 
Entirely new 


Xmas Annual No, 16, and beautiful 


carols by the best authors, furnishing an abun 
dance of superior songs for any Christmas enter 
tainment. 


Price, 4 cts, each by Matl; 83 


Express. 
: —By W.H. Doane, Mus. Doe 
St. Nicholas, A most entertaining Cantata, 
easily rendered. Solos, Duets, Choruses, etc ,of 
great variety and beauty. A delightful evening’s 
entertainment. 


25 cts, each by Mail; $2.40 per doz. Copies 


by Express. 
—By H. P.DANKs, 67 


Festival Anthems. large pages Anthems 


for Christmas and other joyous occasions. 
35 cts. by Mail ; $3.60 per doz. by Express. 





per 100 by 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS 


MUSIC SENT ON REQUEST. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
‘W7hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction,” 


| 


| and others 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISHED : 
I, 


A Strong-minded Woman; 
or, Two Years After. 


By WiiuiaM A.. Hax- 
Price, 


HAVE JUST 


A Sequel to “ Lal.” 
MOND, M.D. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

Although in one way a sequel to “Lal,” “A 
Strong-minded Woman” 3s an independent work, 
complete in itself. The story treats incidentally of 
some of the leading issues of the time; andin the 
character of the heroine—Lal filling a secondary 
place—the reader wiil find a just and admirable 
ortrait of a * strong-minded” but eminently Lute! 
ectual woman. 


Dr. Hammond's Novels previously published : 
LAL. 12mo, cloth. Price. $1.5 
DOCTOR GRATTAN, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.3 
MR. OLDMIXON, i2mo, cloth. Price, $1.0. 


If, 
Incidents and Anecdotes 
of the Civil War. 


By Admiral Davin D. Porter. One Yolume, 
8vo, cloth. Price, $2. 

Admiral Porter's anecdotical reminiscences of the 

war are written in an animated style. They are 


always dramatic, often amusing. and give many 
unfamiliar inside views of events In that trying 
period. They relate to Events at Pensacola, the 
Attack on New Orleans, Ericsson and the Monitor, 
Ascending the Mississippi, the siege of Vicksburg, 
Geueral Grant at Vicksburg, Admiral Farragut, the 
Yazoo Pass Expedition, (seneral Sherman, the Red 
River Expedition, Naval Battie at Grand Gulf. 
General Butler in New Orleans, Visit of President 
Lincoln to Richmond, and various other events of 
the war. 

For sale by all booksevers ; 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 &5 Bonp Street, New YorK. 


BX-MAS MUSIC] 


Sunday-Schools will find our 


HRISTMAS =-; 1885 


AROLS = [000 


Superior to any of those of preceding years. 
music is all new and pretty, and by such writers as 
Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, John R. Sweney, H. P. 

: The words are 
of unusual merit being contributed by Clara Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, H.V. Neal, Cora Linden, 
The Carols also include a 


» . . 4 — 
—Beautiful Responsive Service= 
Prepared by R.S. THAIN. 

sp eq y printed i olors. P Sets. 
ae y meen eee va i Ry Sa 
by express, not prepaid. 


or will be sent by mail, 








_—= 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, ~ 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 
Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root.” The Cantata contains origina! and unusually 
attractive music, consisting of Solos, Duetts and 
Choruses, linterspersed with bright and interesting 
dialogues. Six characters are required, and the whole 
school can be introduced in the choruses if desired. 
There are several choruses composed especially for the 
little ones. Taken all in all ‘* Santa Claus’ Mistake” 
will furnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment. 
It can be prepared in two weeks. Price 30cts each 
by mail postpaid ; $3 a dozen by express, net prepaid. 
Send for owr complete lists of Christmas Music. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 95 East 13th Street, New York City. 


— The Best! 
Yani 


Doubuz ELasic PEns, 
Sold by Stationers in U. §. & Canada, 














~ UNMOUNTED > 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture,Arcnitecture,etc. Send 1 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,000 su 
jecta. Mention this paper 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

3238 Washington St. Boston. Mass 
Illus. Catalogue Opti- 
cal, Musical, Electric, 
Mechanical & Magical 


Curios and Wonders, 


HARBACH ORGAN CO. Phila. Pa, Magic LANTEKAS Wanted. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Onion, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TARIFF AND THE WORKINGMAN. 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

I have been a subscriber to The Christian Union from 
the time of its birth to the present, and therefore should 
understand it and its teachings. I am pleased at its 
good common sense, and the general tone of its doctrines, 
founded, as it professes, upon the teachings of Christ and 
the broadest philanthropy compatible with the greatest 
good to the greatest number ; but there is one point you 
occasionally touch upon where it seems to me your teach- 
ings are directly opposed to the interests of the poor 
laboring men and women of this country, and that is 
you advocate free trade as opposed to the duties on im- 
ported goods. When questions vitally affecting the 
industrial interests of the country are before our national 
legislature for consideration, the first thought should be, 
How does this affect the working portion ? will it have a 
tendency to depress their interests ornot ? I believe you 
will agree with me and say that by all means, don’t 
crush the interests of the working classes, or even im- 
peril their interests by doubtful or uncertain acts of leg- 
islation. But you will ask how the interests of the 
working people are to be affected by tariff legislation. 
I shall say at once that all legislation which reduces 
present duties on imports generally means low wages 
and reduced income to all producers and workers. I 
know a great many free-trade men say that free trade or 
tariff will never affect the price of wages. I think I 
know to the contrary. I know that in the kind of goods 
I am interested in, if the duties were removed we 
should either stop work or work for much less wages 
within two months from date of suchan act. I also know 
that workers in Great Britain, making exactly the same 
goods, work for Jess than half the wages paid by us; it 
seems to mea man with halfan eve could see that. Are 
you willing, Mr. Editor, to accept as your income one- 
half of your present receipts for the sake of carrying 
prosperity to the workers of Europe, to benefit the cap- 
italists and the importers of this country, for the sake of 
seeing this tried on, and then rejoice in the belief that 
you will be just as rich and well off with your one-half 
income? Hardly. Well, that is what the free-trade 
advocates ask us workers todo. Butthe free-trade advo- 
cates say that this tariff is a Chinese wall and keeps us 
from the markets of the world! Hardly. I was born 
on a farm, Mr. Editor, and know the uses of walls and 
fences. Our pastures were large and upon the hillsides ; 
a certain amount of grass grew in them, and our store 
cattle ranged in them all summer long; but we had 
richer meadows where our milch cows and working 
cattle fed, and we had good walls around them; but 
these pasture-fed cattle were at intervals seen trying these 
fences; they only wanted a twenty per cent. reduction 
(the top rail off) and over they would go. In 1879 I 
visited Manchester, England, and the first manufacturer 
I called upon—almost the first question he asked me 
was, ‘‘ When are you going to abolish that tariff in your 
country ?” I replied, ‘Why do you wish our tariff 
abolished ?” ‘‘ Why,” said he, “‘1 want to sell some 
goods in yourcountry.” ‘‘ Ob,” said I, ‘‘I did not sup- 
pose you were so felfish as to want to take our market 
from us; our tariff is for the purpose of protecting 
the American market for American people ; at any rate, 
it does have such an effect, and under it our workmen 
get double the wages of yours, and that in turn en- 
hances the value of American markets, because the peo- 
ple are able to live in better houses, have comfortable 
carpets on their floors, have good boots and shoes, an 
extra suit of clothes for Sunday, an organ in their par- 
lor, or perhaps a piano, most always a sewing-machine, 
to say nothing of books and newspapers.” No ! let there 
be one country in the world where honest workmen can 
enjoy the fruits of their toll to some extent without being 
compelled by adverse legislation to divide and share it 
with the overtaxed and oppressed laborers of the Old 
World, where royalty and aristocracy thrive and fatten 
upon their toil and give a return chiefly in the shape of 
good advice to be content with their lot and be subject 
to the powers that be. 

Such is the relation of the American market to the 
other markets, and, per capita, I estimate it to be worth 
double any other market in the world. Take away the 
tariff, and you reduce the wages of the working people 
by compelling them to compete with foreign labor in 
their home market; by reducing wages you compel 
them to be more economical, to go without overcoats or 
suitable protection for winter ; they will stop The Chris- 
tian Union and go without a newspaper, live in fewer 
rooms, burn less fuel, consume less meat, and, in short, 
make the silver dollar much more valuable when com. 
pared when the products of their toil. This is not 
guesswork, but hard fact, and I know it. 

To show how much happier working people are under 
free‘trade and low wages, see the Glasgow “‘ Daily Her- 
ald,” December 14, 1888, and read an editorial upon the 
reasons for non-attendance of children at school as 
investigated Jby[the Schoo] Board of that city. They 


found 45,000 families in that city living in one-room 
tenements, and the want of proper clothing prevented 
the children of theso families from attending school. 
Look at the last census of Great Britain, which reports 
that there has been ‘‘ quite an improvement in the living 
of laboring people as regards style of tenements ; that in 
1870 one family in every three throughout Scotland 
subsisted in a single coom, and in 1880 they could say it 
was reduced to onein four. Some of these rooms had 
no window. What do you think of that, Mr. Editor ? 
That is a free-trade country, with the markets of the 
world at their hand, and prices of every article, both raw 
and manufactured, as low as it is possible to get them 
through the avarice of manufacturers and eapitalists ; 
and yet business, you and I both know, is as stagnant 
there as ve ever saw it here; and yet Scotland is one of 
the best and most Christianlike of any European State, 
and takes a high stand in educational affairs and scien- 
tific attainments. It is all hypocrisy for us to profess to 
love and care for the poor and at the same time to advo- 
cate a measure or theory which in prac‘ice will reduce 
the poor man’s income and drive him to more stringent 
economy to enable him to live honestly and above char- 
ity, and keep from him and his children the means of 
education and the benefits of gospel ministration. I 
admit that there are other circumstances which have a 
tendency to reduce wages and prices and cause stagna- 
tion in business, and some of them we can’t help ; but 
when there is a cause we can help, let us have our influ- 
ence on the right side, because by benefiting the poor 
and the workingman you benefit the whole mass of 
society and mankind ; and we know the poor and work- 
ingman of our own country to-day are in a better condt- 
tion and more able to sit in church Sundays and have 
their children educated during the week than their coun- 
terpart in Europe or any other country in the world ; and 
if the tariff is one of the great causes of this blessing, let 
us retain it. At any rate, don’t destroy it until you 
absolutely know the contrary, and can point to a coun- 
try whose workers are as poor as they are in Scotland 
to-day, and that through a protective tariff. 
A RuopveE IsLanD MANUFACTURER. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

After a pleasant, and I trust profitable, study of the 
character of Elisha yesterday, one of the boys, brought 
up in a Christian home, asked, ‘* What is religion?” I 
had not time then to much more than say, ‘‘ Religion is 
the life of God in the soul,” but told him I would pre- 
pare some thoughts I had preserved on the subject and 
present them to him, for which he thanked me. If you 
think they would be of ser-ice to any other inquirer, I 
inclose them to you. If you in your own way would 
answer the question, or if it can be answered in a more 
experimental way, I wish you wouid do it; or if you 
could make one of your papers on ‘‘ Aids to Faith” 
point in this direction I would be pleased. I was re- 
joiced at the question, and wish other scholars would 
ask other questions, for it was a wise saying of Christ, 
“Not that which goeth into a man defileth, but that 
which cometh out ;” or it is not what we tell them, but 
what they know and tell us, makes the growth of a 
soul. Henry W. Law. 

KInGsBrIpGE, N. Y. 


‘Religion is the life of God in the soul; it is the 
holiness or perfection of ideal character; it cannot be 
stated in words ; it is something that pervades all that a 
man is and does. Not a special exercise of a special 
power, but the possible loftiness of everything that a 
man could think or be or do. 

**T like the word Christianity better, for ‘ Christianity 
is the direct continuation of the life and the work of 
Jesus of Nazareth in the world ; it isa changed relation- 
ship of human souls to God through Christ; it is not 
another view or opinion that men need, but another 
heart ;’ ‘except a man be born from above he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God ;’ it is God’s life through 
Christ touching our life and making it new. 

“The prime object of the Bible is not to make men 
theologians, but to make them Christians, and good 
Christians. It is not important that we should be able to 
justify God’s ways toward man, but that we should be 
able to walk ourselves with hearts right toward God 
and blameless among men.’ ‘Pure religion (James i., 
27) and undefiled before our God and Father is this: 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.’ ‘God is 
imaged essentially in the noblest faculty of the noblest 
life : his presence is mirrored in the vision of goodness 
which rises up within the spirit of man. 

“‘It is a happy, hopeful, all-transfiguring relationship 
of human souls to God, through Christ. ‘ Christ giving 
his spirit to the disciples, disciples witnessing of the 
Christ—this is Christianity, this is the new life in the 
changed world, this is that good thing committed unto 
us which we are to guard, as his Holy Spirit dwells in 
us.’ 








“The writings of the New Testament have not a re- 


ligion, nor the institution nor the revelation of a relig- 
fon. It is the revelation of the Christ to man and in 
man and the infinite and eternal life of man ; this meets 
the anxieties about the soul about death, about the fu- 
ture; it inspires noble thought and great deeds, and it 
turns the thought of immortality and judgment into 
moral and quickening thought. 

‘‘The Gospel is the good news of redemption testify- 
ing of that glory which was manifested in the person of 
Jesus Christ to the world, and kept alive, a working 
power, in the hearts and lives of men in this present life 
by his Holy Spirit, bringing joy and brightness and 
sweetness into human hearis and lives of to-day, in this 
time, and in the whole world.” 

Such is true religion ; such is Christianity. 


REFERRED TO JOSEPH COOK. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Sir. —Can you, with your great erudition, tell me 
what I am to say when a parishioner of mine asks me 
whether, since the American Board holds (see speech of 
the Rev. Joseph Cook) ‘‘ that a soul may attain final 
permanence of character without a knowledge of the 
historic Corist,” why he should contribute anything fur- 
ther to foreign missions? ‘‘I have seen around this 
globe,” says Mr. Cook, ‘‘characters attaining to final 
permanence, crystallizing into the love of what God 
loves and the hate of what God hates, without the knowl- 
edge of the historic Christ.” Then, asks my parishtoner , 
why all this urgency about foreign missions, whose pur- 
pose is to teach the records of the historic Christ? I 
cannot answer him. If Mr. Cook be right, it seems to 
me that foreign missions are all wrong—needless, {m- 
pertinent, uncalled for by anything in Divine Provi- 
dence, a mistake. I can appreciate the facts and infer- 
ences of Dr. Walker's able sermon and those of Dr. 
Storrs’s grand address. These were occupied with 
Christ and his sovereignty, and the rights and needs of 
men in respect to him; but it seems to my parishioner, 
and to me, that Mr. Cook’s speech is the most damaging 
argument against foreign missions offered to an Amer- 
ican audience in the history of the American Board. 
To those of us who, for years past, have been trying to 
open men’s eyes to the need of heathendom and our 
duty, it is like a wet blanket thrown over our zeal. If 
the American Board believes with Mr. Cook—which 
seems impossible—I ask with what grace can we ask 
men to give of their substance to save men from perish- 
ing? I am one of the very many who lament exceed- 
ingly this most unfortunate speech, and who are of 
opinion that Mr. Cook’s venom against Andover ought 
not to be allowed to pour itself out on the platform of 
the American Board. CLERGYMAN. 


A BIBLICAL SUGGESTION. 


[This letter comes to us from a subscriber in Virginia, 
who writes : ‘‘ I have entered into the eighty-eighth year 
of my age; my sight is dim, and my hand shakes so I 
could not trust myself to copy the Roman numerals, 
though they are so much more intelligible in print.” 
He is mistaken in thinking his letter needs copying. It 
is a model of clearness in chirograpby. ] 

There appears to be considerable disorder in the pres- 
ent arrangement of Jeremiah’s prophecies ; the disorder 
seems to begin with chapter 21. From the first two 
verses we learn that It was delivered ‘n answer to a mes- 
sage sent by King Zedekiah when Nebuchadnezzar was 
coming to make war against him ; that is, in the ninth 
year of his reign. All the intermediate prophecies of Je. 
holakim’s, and of the first eight years of Zedekiah’s reign, 
should therefore, if the chronological order be regarded, 
precede this. For this reason Dr. Blaney places this 
chapter after chapter 28. Assomeof our readers would 
like to see the manner im which this translator has ar- 
ranged the chapters from xx. to xlvi. (20 to 46), we tran- 
scribe his distribution : 


XX. 45 21 39 verse 1 to 14 


XXIL. 24 34 40) 
XXIII. 29 37 41 
XXV. 30 32 42 
XXVI. 31 33 43 
XXXV. 27 38 44 
:@ 6 qe 28 39 verse 15to18 46 


It may, however, be right to add that arrangements 
considerably different from this have been suggested by 
Calmet, Professor Dahler, of Strasburg, and others.— 
[Pictorial Bible, London, 1838. 


A good joke is going the roundsin respect to a Scotch- 
man who has been recently knighted. Sir Richard 
Cross, who had ‘‘the braw laddie” in tow, carefully 
enjoined that he was to take the Queen’s hand and raise 
it reverently to his lips. All this he promised to do, but 
at the critical moment he forgot his lesson, and, seizing 
the Queen’s hand, gave it a fervid shake, exclaiming, 
“Many thanks, your Majesty; many thanks.” Sir 
Richard nearly fainted with horror, but the Queen 





laughed good-naturedly, and thanked him for his hearty 
gratitude. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The speculation on the Stock Exchange, 
which has made such progress for the 
past two months, has not received any 
check, but the past week has witnessed a 
pause, occasioned by rumors that there is 
a hitch in the progress of the negotiations 
for a pool combination among the Eastern 
trunk lines, referred to in our last issue. 
These rumors aimed to exaggerate a dif- 
ference in relation to the question of west- 
bound passenger business. The general 
impression, however, is that the difficulty 
is of a minor character, and will easily be 
adjusted. The slight decline of an average 
of two per cent., after an average rise of 
ten per cent. to twelve per cent., is cer- 
tainly no more than a natural reaction 
occasioned by the desire to realize profits 
by early purchasers. The market finally 
took the stocks offered without serious 
ylelding, and exhibits again every symp- 
tom of advancing. The fact is that securi- 
ties have been under a very protracted 
depression, and for three years, at least, 
shrank to qu°tations that were phenome- 
nally low. Mavy of our shares and a 
large range of bonds were pressed to the 
point of sacrifice, so that, when the culmi- 
nation came, in May of last year, there 
was a brief period of indiscriminate 
slaughter, when prices had no relation 
whatever to values, but were simply the 
reflection of an utter absence of confidence 
among investors, and of absolute demoral- 
ization with speculators. Since then, by 
a slow and almost patnful process of 
liquidation, securities, good, bad, and in 
different, that were held at all in blocks, 
by venturesome speculators, have been 
distributed, and mostly placed in strong 
hands, This distribution was made at low 
figures, and not a few of those wise and 
fortunate purchasers of a year ago are 
now reaping large and _ well-earned 
profits. This realization, however, rep- 
resents what we believe to be the 
first chapter in a long period of advanc- 
ing values, which is likely to stretch 
through months, and perhaps years, of 
better times. We always go to extremes ; 
indeed, it is a characteristic of human 
nature that a movement, ‘when fairly 
under way, carrying with it vast interests 
and involving a great mass of property 
an! weight of values, gains powerful 
momentum through the energy and 
enthusiasm of men and forces, and is thus 
pushed to an extreme point. At present 
commercial business is commencing to 
feel a new impulse. The autumn traffic, 
partly based on the bountiful harvests, has 
been, on the whole, encouraging, and has 
shown preliminary syinptoms of a better 
state of things to come. Another season, 
if Conyress legislates the repeal of tre 
silver coinage bill, we may reasonably 
anticipate a widening prosperity, with a 
more general develop:.ent of new enter- 
prises and capitalization. Money now 
held in idleness from fear will come out 
of its hiding and enter into the active 
resources of the country. All this is 
largely in the future, but Wall Street will 
foreshadow and anticipate this in its 
markets, It has done this only in a very 
partial way as yet. Still, it may work 
more conservatively than it did in 1880- 
81, and take a rest now before leading 
another advance, though at present 
writing this is not the disposition. 

The money market is stiffening, and 
rates for time loans are up to four per 
cent., while call money is fully two per 
cent. and in demand. The increase of 
loans in the hanks, as indicated in the 
statement below, is the result of a larger 
speculative demand for money, aided by 
the growing confidence among commercial 
interests, and is a very healthy symptom, 
Fortunately our surplus in banks is so 
large, fortified as it is by the vast deposits 
from intericr banks, that there can be no 
danger, near or remote, of reducing it in- 
ordinately. 

The railway earnings are still very 
promising in the West, and now we have 
reports from the Pennsylvania Railway, 
since the restoration of freight rates on 


the 15th, which indicate a sharp increase in 
earpings on this great Eastern line. Inti- 
mations are given out also that New York 
Central and Lake Shore, of the Vander 
bilts, are making uncommonly good earn 
ings. This isa natural and, we doubt not, 
an inevitable result arising from the new 
settlement of freight rates. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase.............. $4,774,100 
Specie, decrease. ... 5,013,000 
Legal tenders, decrease..... .. 1,154,800 
Deposits, decrease.......... 2,606,800 

ea ddves 5,516,100 


Reserve, decrease. . 


THE PROPOSED AMERICAN PAN- 
THEON. 


Among the letters printed by the 
‘‘Brooklyn Magazine” in discussion of 
the question, ‘‘Has America a Need of a 
Westminster Abbey ?” is one from Joaquin 
Miller, who says: 

‘* Years ago in London I advocated cre 
mation of the dead, and the severest 
economy even in this, and J] now havea 
large and intelligent following. The rea- 
sons for cremation, and also for economy 
in our care for the dead, have been set 
forth so clearly that [ do not see how any 
man who loves his kind can now have two 
opinions on the subject. Costly funerals 
are a calamity, a curse, a pitiful remnant 
of the darkest ages. From my hill-top 
here I see, almost daily, turial ceremonies 
by the black people that are orgies ; be 
sides that they are so costly that the poor 
survivors are left in a condition worse 
than slavery for months. Let us try and 
have sense (nough to set these poor blacks 
a better example. ‘Let the dead bury 


its dead.’ This little sentence from our 
Saviour means so much! There is lots to 
learn here. 


‘* Before me rises the Washington monu- 
ment, the noblest, most impressive, as 
well as the loftiest, shaft thatis. Yet ] 
never see it without wishing heartily that 
the marble had been fashioned into a 
temple of education for these helpless and 
ignorant people about me. Washington 
needed no monument. Nor does any man 
who deserves it. And just stop and think 
what an eternal good would come of a 
mighty temple reared to eternal culture. 
I say, consecrate all the tombs and money 
devoted to the dead to the education and 
care of the living ! 

‘Besides all that, I do not believe in 
the trade of war. A man who can do, or 
has done, nothing but fight is to me not 
very much of a man. And the sooner 
such a man js forgotten the better for the 
country. I have seen my country, led by 
the press, through political cowardice, 
given over to a great many follies. But, 
I beg you, build no monuments to men 
who bave nothing more to recommend 
them than accidental success in the vulgar 
and cheap trade of war ; for this is a dan- 
gerous folly. If this Republic is to live 
it is to live not by means of war, but by 
means of peace ; not by killing its people, 
but by cultivating them. This is not 
England, founded and maintained by 
wars. It isa pastoral Jand of peace 





‘*Why, [do not know a single Amer- 
ican tbat would not willingly fight—figb 


| 


write even a piece of music ora gong. I) 
watched the great funeral of General | 
Giant closely, Not one bar of music by | 
an American. Does not this single fact 

say a thousand times stronger than I can | 


say it, ‘No! no monuments! No Pan 
theons! But schoolhouses! School- 
houses! Schoolhouses! A higher edu 


cation ; a deeper soul culture ; less ‘‘ hero” 
humbuggery and shallow political cant.’”’ 





Sue CouLp Speak ENGLisu.—A Wash. 
ington newspaper man, during a visit of 
the Mexican editors to that city, was as 
signed to a carrfage in which one of the 
young ladies belonging to the party was 
seated. Taking it for granted that his 
companion spoke only her own language 
several places of interest were visited 
always in silence. As the carriage ap- 
proached the Capitol, however, the news- 
paper man felt that he must say some- 
thing, even if he received no answer. 
Accordingly, pointing to the noble pile, 





he ejaculated : “ Ei Capitole, very fine, 


ty 
to the death cheerfully, if need be. Yet I | j 
do not know a single American who cun | 


PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


\ T 
FARM LOANS! 
a ~ . 
Personal acquaintance with lands and values. 
Over 2,0 loans made. NO ¢ USTOMPFR has 
ever LOST 4 DOLLAR of princip | or interest 
on any loans made here. Interest collected and sent 
pd ge At of cost, each year. These loans are very 
e, and pay nearly I am 
three times as much as U. §. BONDS. known 
and recommended by leading business men and 
clergymen, East and West—men for whom | have 
pen making these investments for TEN YEARS 


t#@” REFERENCES.48 


Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D , Hartford. Ct 

M. E. GATES, PH.D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col 
lege. New Brunswick. N. J. 

J. MILNE, President Geneseo Normal 

School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Hon. E. M. TOPLIFF, Manchester N. H 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn 

Dr. JNO. K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York 

First National Kank St. Paul, Minn. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, N. Y. Observer, and 
———, of others in all parts of the United 


Allare pleased with my Investments Cir 
cular, references, letters giving experiences and 
testimony cf old customers, and a New Map of 
Dakota sent free on application. Mention this 
paper. Address 


E. P. CATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 





7 Rieter, 8% 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 
7 toS percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
payment of principal and interest remitted free of 
charge. ns secured on Real Estate in Min- 
neapolis or improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 
or Dakota, worth three to six times the loan, 
upon selected locations Refer to National Bank 
ot Commerce, Minneapolis, and Banks generally 
Before investing, send for forms and particulars to 
a BAK p Real Estate and Mortgage Dealer 
oft. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., or 
to SAML. R,. MacLEAN, 43 Exchange Pb) , New York 


Omaha Loan and Trust Company 


Offer toInve stors First Mortgages on impr ved 


Farms in best settled portions of Nebraska, worth 
t+ and one half to four times the amount of loan 
Mortgages run three or five years, bearing interest 
at Seven per cent., or at six per cent when loan is 
guarante-d by Company Interest semi-annual. 
Principal and interest payable at Chemical National 
Bank, New York, Reference is made to the follow 
ing named ‘stockholders: G. G. WILLIAMS, Pres’t; 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier Chemical National 
Bank; Hon. FRED’K L AMES, Boston; J, H. MIL 
LARD, Pres’t Omaha National Bank. 


For further information address A UU. WY- 
MAN (late Treasurer United States), President of 
the Company, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


A SOLID io: CENT 


Perannum,first mort 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND West. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


gages on pre wdductive 





EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, &100,000.00, (Paid up. 
Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, 325,000.00, 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES 


In Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. 


T° | 
GU ABE FS E 


) [°° 


REFERENCES: 


Rev. J. M. Hull, Ludlow, Vt. ; First National Bank, New York; B. E. Tift, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadel 
»hia; Hon. Redfield Proctor, Rutland, Vt. ; J. W. White, Nashua, N. H.; Kendall Bros., Reading, Pa ; Col 
me vy J.; H. 


#e Chamberlain, Albany. N 


; Rev. S. W. Boardman, Stanhope, N 


H. Fitch, 23 Court Street, 


Boston, Mass.: Pliny Nickerson, Congress Building, Boston, Mass.; Hon. S. S. Lacy, Marshall, Mich 
Gen. R. B. Crawford, Norwalk, Conn. 

OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 135, 137 B’way. BOSTON, 2% Court st KANSAS CITY, Mo., Cor, Sixth and Delaware Sts 
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5J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


Capital, $750,000. 


roo gear ors oe Ses eS eSe5 252525 


CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. 


10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 
Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 


$7,223,800 
4,118,272 


For sale at our New York Office. 


C7 SEND FOR PAMPHLET. FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £9 
Address JJ. 13. WATKINS LL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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oO Surplus, $100,000. 

FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YVYEARLY fo) GUARANTEED COUPONS AT : 
: 
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THE SANATORIUM, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








oughly ski 


this climate. Malaria utteriy unknown 


and 


minutest sanitary details 


secure entire individual privacy, ete. 


8 al rates to cle 





megnifico.” To which the lady replied : 
** You bet your life it is.” 


led attendants administer to every want, 

é Sanatorium consists of a main building and nine cottages located on an eastern mountain slope 
overlooking the town of Dansville. an‘ 1,200 feet above the level of the sea. For beauty of scenery, 
healthfulmess of climate, and purity of air and water, it is unrivaled. Winters exceptionally mild for 


(LONG KNOWN A&® OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE.) 

An institution for the scientific treatment of chronic invalids, as well as for rest and recuperation of 
those who are tired out. It is under the management and personal care of a corps of regularly educated 
and experienced physicians devoted to their work. Massage; Electro-Massage; Dr 
Movements ; Electricity (Galvanic, Faradic, and Franklinic, the latter from most approved Holtz machine); 
{nunction ; and all forms of baths, including the Moliere. Thermo-Klectric, Turkish, Roman, and Russian 
are employed according to Individual needs. The plan of treatment comprenends proper regulation of 
daily life, including diet, exercise, etc.. together with cheerful and helpful 
The comforts end pleasures, without the cares, of home ; entire freedom from taxations of fashiousple 
life; and —————— for recreation and amusements under reasonable regulation, are enjoyed. Thor 


Taylor's Swedish 


social and religious influenges. 


The main building, occupied since 1883, is 300 feet long, five stories high, of brick and tron construction, 


‘. ABSOLUTELY 

It is constructed to meet every need of the invalid or seeker of rest and quiet, and 1s complete in 
Among its attractions are light, airy rooms, ventilated after the best plan, 

and heated by steam ; open grates in public and many private rooms ; safety elevators ; electric bells 
in every room; spacious balls and corridors kept at uniform heat; perfect sewerage (closets in annex 
separate from building but connected by warmed corridors); best modern appliances in culinary depart 
ment ; abundant, varied, and well prepared dietary ; extensive apartments for treatment arranged to 


FIRE-PROOF, 


Autumn and winter months are considered most favorable for treatment. Throughout the entire 
inain buliding a uniform and agreeable steam heat is constantly maintained, and this, with the perfeet 
ventilation, induces many to — s be nd ey" to one = tropical climate. 

ymen and physicians. ansville is accessible from all quarters by Del. & Lack 
and by the Erie K. R. For illustrated descriptive pamphlet, ange, and other particulars, Address 
ACULTY 


OF THE SANATORIUM, 
Livingston 


Co., N. ¥, 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE members of the Illinois Baptist | 


Association, just met at Rockford, 
bav: unanimously asked the Rev. Dr. 
George C. Lorimer to take the Presidency 
of the University of Chicago. Should 


Dr. Lorimer see his way clear to under. | 
take this work, his brethren are sanguine | 


that the debts of the institution will be 
paid and its future prosperity «assured. 
Dr. Lorimer bas already had experience 
with two churches here, which when he 
began his labors with them were in great 
financial distress. The First Baptist 
Church cleared off iis debt under his pas- 
torate of a li'tle more than two years; 
and the Immanuel Church, the outgro ath 
and successor of the Michigan Avenue 
Church, rebuilt its house of worship, 
which bad been destroyed by fire, pro- 
viding for its payment under the inspira- 
tion of the acceptarce of Dr. Lorimer to 
become its leader. Since that time his 
large audience-room has been thronged, 
and his ministry in every way most en- 
couraging. No wonder that the trustees 
of the University, and people generally, 
fee] that he is the man of all others to 
lead what has seemed to many a forlorn 
hope, in the effort to save the University 
from extinction. 

Probably the resolution ‘asking Dr. Lor- 
imer to assume the Presidency of the 
University was the most important resolu- 
tlon adopted at Rockford, though the 
needs of the Theological Semiaary at 
Morgan Park were eloquently set forth by 
Dr. Northrop, and his appeal for a fire- 
proof building in whic’ to store a valua- 
ble library of 25,000 volumes, including 
the Hengstenberg collection, was heartily 
seconded. Reports of the state of religion 
throughout the State give proof of greater 
progress the past two years than in any 
previous years of labor. The baptisms 
for 1884 were 5,375, and will hardly be 
less in 1885. A similar encouraging state 
of things appears from the report of the 
Baptist Convention of Michigan. Kala- 
mazoo College, which has been burdened 
with a heavy debt, rejoices in its removal, 
and in an endowment which has now 
reached $50,000. The critical point in its 
history has been passed, and its managers 
confidently appeal to its constituents for 
funds adequate to its future needs. 

The Congregationalists of the country, 
and of the interior especially, are looking 
forward with great interest to the anniver- 
sary of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at Madison, Wis., next week. Dr. 
Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, Mass., is to 
preach the cpening sermon. George W. 
Cable will also make an address. The 
Chicago brethren propose to make the 
following Sunday a field-day for the Asso- 
clation, and, by securing speakers for at 
least two churches in the different divis- 
ions of the city, deepen the interest now 
felt in the educational work and the mis- 
sion work which this Association has in 
charge. It is a pity that the churches are 
not willing to give it the million dollars a 
year which its great opportunities for use- 
fulness demand, and that it celebrates its 
present anniversary under the burden of a 
debt. 

The Presbyterian Synod’ of Illinois 
closed an interesting session at Centralia on 
Thursday, October 22. The temperance 
question provoked a lively discussion, and 
the following resolution, moved by Dr. R. 
W. Patterson, of Chicago, was passed, 
viz. : ‘‘ That in all Sabbath-schools suit- 
able efforis be made to promote total 
abstinence among the members of the 
Sabbath-schools connected with the 
church.” 

The Congregational Club held its first 
gathering this season Monday night. The 
subject for the evening was Sabbath Serv- 
ices, with special reference to the evening, 
orsecond, service. The Rev. E. D. Eaton, 
of Oak Park, Judge Knight, Professor 
Curtiss, and Dr. Goodwin, of this city, 
read papers or delivered addresses. The 


| paper, that the second service should dif 
fer from the first, being short, comfort 
ing, worshipful, was warmly applauded. 

The week has been unusually prolific in 
|accidents. Four persons were burned to 
(death early in the week in a house on the 
| West Side, two or three others were fatally 
injured ty the falling of a house which 
had been declared unsafe on the South 
Side, and three men through negligence 
lost their lives yesterday from sewer gas 
while examining a sewer near the stock 
yards. 

The political pot continues to boil. 
There is everywhere a disposition to 
nominate better men than formerly for 
oftice. The day for mere office-seekers is 
passing away. At the coming elections 
here we hope that members of both 
parties will unite to choose good men to 
places of power and trust. Were the 
personal and selfish elements eliminated 
from our politics, even the government of 
cities would soon cease to be a difficult 
problem. 

The committee in charge of the Par- 
nell fund sent Mr. Parnell to-day the 
sum of $10,000. This is Gone as a gift 
from Chicago rather than from any 
openly avowed sect of his followers or 
sympathizers, though it is doubtless true 
that the latter have given most of the 
money. Business continues to be good, 
and the charming weather has a tendency 
to make it still better. 

October 24. 


An UnpPREJU DICED CriticismM.—Highly 
educated Teuton, who knows everything : 
‘Der fault I haf to find mit der English 
is dot it has not dot perspikooity dot ter 
Tcherman has. Now, for oxample, in der 
English you say ‘science.’ Dot conveys 
no idea. In Tcherman we haf der simple 
vord, * Wissenschaftlichen,’ vich is melo 
Gious and comprehensif. It is der same 
mit your papers. You haf a ‘ Real Estate 
Journal.’ Dot is three words. In Tcher- 
man we say ‘ Grundeigenthumzeitung,’ in 
one. Itismore flexible. In your theaters 
you haf a paper called der ‘ Entr’acte.’ We 
call such a paper ‘‘ Theaterzwischenakts" 
zeitung.’ It is more peautiful. English 
is a veak langkwitch ; unt, pesides, Tcher- 
mans speak it unt write it petter as der 
English.” —[ Boston Gazette. 





Investigation bas shown that the great- 
est anti-vaccination agitator of Montreal, 
one Dr. Ross, who has published a daily 
fly-sheet denouncing compulsory vaccina- 
tion, had himself been vaccinated three 
times, once very recently. 








EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL 

pared by Cas TELL. MASSEY & So alew York), 

Ir mone ike eee and easily taken “Prescribed 
leading physicians. Label registered. 








MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 








Pure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
a4 perfect health. Hood's Sarsaparilia puri- 
fies the blood and strengthens the system. 


JAMES PYLES 











PEARLINE 
t# BEST THING KNOWN vce 
WASHING «= BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA2 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLUNE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, ane 





sentiment expressed in Judge Knight's 


Gatarrh 


Is undoubtedly a blood disease, originating in scrof 
ulous taint in the yital fluid. Therefore, to cure ca 
tarrb, purify the blood. Thousands who have been 
troubled with that disagreeable flow from the nose, 
offensive breath, pain over and between the eyes, 
ringing and bursting noises in the ear, and other 
disagreeable symptoms of catarrh, have been en- 
tirely cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the best 


blood purifying medicine before the public. It ex 
pels every taint of fimpurity from the blood, and 
vitalizes and enriches it, while it vastly improves 
the general health of those who take it. If you suf- 


fer from catarrh, give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a trial. 


Catarrh and tmpure Blood 

*“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla has helped me more for ca 
tarrh and impure blood than anything else I ever 
used.” A. BaLL, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“T have suffered with ecatarrh in my head for 
yeers,and paid out hundreds of dollars for medl 
einer, but have heretofore received only temporary 
rellef. Il beganto take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it 
helped me so much that I decided to keepon. Now 
my caterrh is nearly cured, the weakness of my 
body is all gone, my appetite is good—in fact, 1 feel 
like another person. Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine I bave ever taken, and the only one that 
has done me permanent good.”” Mrs. A. CUNNING 
naM, Providence, R. I. 


’ 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared onlY 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Mollar 


Lonnecticnt General 
Life Insurance 


Company, 
HARTEORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


SAM JONES 


SERMONS and SAYINGS. | 
By this noted aveng — Only authorized edi 
Cloth, with steel “sido 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
wnt, a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
hich govern the operations of digestion and nutri 
tion, and by a careful pppiiention of the fine proper 
ties of well-selected Cc pps has provided 


ab bd fast tables with a delicettty flavored bev 
ich may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
tt ib by y the udicious use of such articles of diet that 


a constitution may be gradually bul't up until 
strong enou, igh to resist Bi mal tendency to disease. 
—- ay Hy of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many & fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.”—{Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling weeny or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labeled thus : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Losdon, England. 











GOL) MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


Pamphlet, with Portait,'- - -50 
Sold at Bil book stores, or by mail . Address 
Methodist Publishing House, Tenn. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


Established "1836." 





MANUFACLURERS OF 


The largest line of Cast and Wrought Iron Far- 
paces, Ranges, and Parlor Stoves in the world 


New styles 
catalogue. 


ust out. Send for our illustrated 

timates promptly furnished. 

SALESROOMS: 

230 WATER ST., NEW YORK. 
56 UNION ST., BOSTON. 


FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. 


4 HY 
Combines the most i. 
ELECANT FiT- 
TING CORSET soll 
with a PERFECT _{ fills 
SUP- 
PORTER and is one 
of the most popularand © 

satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH 

and COMFORT ever invented. It is aibiaetenty 
adapted to the present style of dress. 









OOK OF THE ISE AND 
EAUTIFUL, ONDERFUL 
—Poetry, Prose 


Music, Art, Science, History. Eomou $ 
iso of Man. Introduction by THOMAS 


Works of God, a 
CH , LM. D., LL. D., (Mem, Com. on ee N 
SUBIEC 


Testament); richly Illustrated. TS. 
$3.00. NeW AND NOTHING LIKE IT. 
average $75.00 per month. 

One sold 104 copies in 15 days in town of 900, another 10 

a day for 31 days; inexperienced boy made "355.00 first 

week, another $70.00 in a week. Execant Present. 


Send for circular, or $1.50 for agent’s outfit. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Floor & HASTINGG, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Builders ofthe Gran! Organs in Tremont Temple Boston ; 
Plymouth Church, Broox!yn; Music Hall. Cincinnati ; 

Church of the Holy Coramunion, Philadelphia and of 


ton. | > CHURCH ORCANS.««::, 


partof the « try. We faovite atientionto our new 
styles of Par. ut ( One Ans. at from $600 to $1, 4 ah 





waris. MUSIC COMMITTEES, OR AN- 
ISTS, anio . 4 are invited to apply to us Ops ec 4 for 
all paporusotion connected with ourart. DESCRIP- 


TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished 


pit he Hg Second-hand inn forsale at low = 8 


CHURCH F URNITURE, 
ZZ Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB; 
59 Carmine St., New York. 











MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N, Y., BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 





McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bell S, | 


Cumes and Pears for CHURCHBB, &e. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 8 
H. McSHANE lee 
Mention this paper. timore, Md. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNO::~ 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu. ¢! -« 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, #'" it 
WARRANTED. Catalogue cent Fiee. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 





and is therefore far more 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 












always bears the above symbol, and name of 
J PYLE. NEW YORK. 


VW. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 











CHURCH #4 LODGE FURNITURE, fend 


Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, Masa. 





Those answering an Advertisement wiil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tha 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 





For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY. HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
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SIMPLICITY AND CITY LIFE. 


Many of our readers have lately returned 
from visits to seashore, mountain, or 
country with a new lease of life and 
strength. If they should analyze the 
sources of the enjoyment they have bad, 
some would find that a large part of it has 
arisen from the simplicity in which they 
have lived. For a short time they have 
in large degree laid aside the care and 
strain to which they have been subjectcd ; 
they have adopted regularity of habit, 
earlier hours for retiring and rising, and, 
perhaps, a plainness of dress and of fare, 
of habitation and of style, that they would 
have thought impossible in the cily ; they 
have consulted comfort before show, con- 
venience before fashion, health before ex- 
cltement. Conceding due credit to the 
change of alr and scene, we yet believe 
that much of the benefit and pleasure of a 
summer vacation springs from these sim- 
pler and more regular ways and freedom 
from conventionality in which it is spent. 

If this be so, may it not suggest the pos- 
sibility of infusing something of the same 
character into our city life? Why should 
that which we find easy and agreeable in 
one place be thought quite impracticable 
in another ? Why should small hardships 
that only draw forth a joyous laugh from 
a camping party in the summer cause a 
blush of shame or a doleful moan from 
the same persons in the winter? Above 
all, why should we enjoy such unalloyed 
independence and liberty at one time, and 
sacrifice it all at the beck of custom or 
fashion at another? When we sec the 
hurry and drive that appears almost com- 
pulsory in city life, the anxious and weary 
faces that throng the streets; when we 
hear the continual excuse of want of time 
for sociability, for study, for the prlivi- 
leges of different kinds that are so liberally 
spread before us, we feel, with a recent 
public speaker, that ‘‘ it is time to discuss 
with some seriousness the question whether 
there is any ‘hitch’ in the life of cities 
which makes it impossible for those who 
live in them to enjoy the very advantages 
for which cities are builded.” 

Certain it 1s, however, that if there be 
such a ‘‘ hitch,” it is not inherently essen- 
tial to city life, nor should it be patiently 
submitted to. It is the fault, not of the 
city, but of the citizens. Were they inde 
pendent enough to secure simplicity in 
their affairs, in their expenditures, and ip 
their lives, all would be changed, and 
efficiency and serenity would reign where 
they are so much needed. Fortunately, 
in this country we are all, as a rule, work- 
ers, and an {idler is a rare and dishonored 
exception. But we do not always work 
wisely or well. Some attempt too many 
things, and so accomplish nothing satis- 
factorily ; some attempt what they are not 
fitted for, and therefore fail, while many 
pass their entire lives in an eager and nerv- 
ous strain, alternated with fretful despond- 
ency because they cannot reach the impos- 
sible. If, instead of all this, we were con- 
tent to do one thing thoroughly and in the 
best manner, aad to let that one thing be 
just that which we can do best, we should 
attain to a simplicity in our labor which 
would relieve our tired nerves and replace 
the jaded, harassed look, that we so often 
carry, with a serene and cheerful expres- 
sion. The ‘vaulting ambition which 
o’erleaps itself” is responsible for much 
of the wear and tear of clty life, and when 
it sleeps for a short time during a summer 
vacation the benefit is palpable. 

The simplicity of expenditure is no less 
important to peace and happiness. By 
this we do not mean mere retrenchment, 
but that wise and independent manner of 
spending that chooses comfort, health, 
education, and real refinement, and re- 
fuses vanity, self-indulgence, and display. 
The spending of money always involves 
choice, and usually some sacrifice. One 
thing must be given up for the sake of 
another, and the art of selection is one on 
which much of life’s happiness depends. 
Emerson well says: ‘“‘Spend for your 
expense, and retrench the expense that is 
not yours. , We are sympathetic, and, 





like children, we want everything we see. | 
Put it is a large stride to independence | 
when a map, in the discovery of his proper | 
talent, has sunk the necessity for false | 
expenses.” In our summer vacations our | 
expenditures are usually somewhat more | 
in this line. We then pay for rest, for re- 
freshment, for health and vigor, for pure 
and simple pleasures ; in a word, for the 
means wherewith to brighten and invigor- | 

ate life and to do our work more efficient: | 

ly. In the ci'y too many pay for the| 
privilege of imitating those a little richer | 


than they are, of keepirg up a certain | 


style, of preserving certain conventionall- 
ties; and for these fancied advantages 
they often pay, not only money, but time. 
comfort, domestic happiness, health of 


body, peace of mind, serenity of life.— | 


{ Philadelphia Le Ige r. 


CRILD TORTURE. 


The most frequent form in which of- 
fenses against the truthfulness of children 
are cast is like that of which the Rev. 
William Arnot gives us an account in his 
excellent work entitled ‘Laws from 
Heaven for Life on Earth.” He says: 
‘‘A lie told by senlors for their amuse- 
ment threw a dark shadow over my child- 


hood, and took much of the sunshine out | 


of it. Some person in a military dress, 
interested in the child for his father’s 
sake, took me fondly in his arms when I 
was between four and five years of age, 
and slipped a shilling into my hand. I 
either never knew, or have long since for 
gotten, what his name was, and what 
relation he sustained to the family, hut the 
instant he passed, older children and 
grown-up people told me, with an air of 
serlousne:s, that I was enlisted, and that 
when I should be o!d enough the officer 
would return and take me off to the wars. 
This intimation sank into me, and lay at 
my heart like lead, all the period of my 
childhood. I was afraid to speak of it, 
and suffered in silence. The terror was 
never taken away by a serlous explana- 
tion, for no one knew how great it was 
I obtained no relief until my understand 
ing gradually outgrew it. That lie wrought 
grievous harm tome. Besides overcloud- 
ing life at its very dawn, it left within me 
when it departed a general grudge against 
mankind for wantonly wounding the help- 
less. When the boy was big enough to 
shake off the phantom, he was full of in 
dignation against the world for torturing 
a child.” 

Thousands will read this who cannot 


remember so vividly the occasions of their 
suffering in a similar manner, nor state s» 
definitely the result on their subsequent 
life, but who will feel this picture is all 
too true to nature. It would bea matter 
for thanksgiving that William Arnot has 
suffered so if this pathetic account which 
he gives of the cruel injury might result 
in preventing other young hearts being so 
unkindly served. 


How To Kin. THE BLUES = 
speaking, if you are troubled with “ the 
blues,” and cannot tell why, you may be 
certain that it springs from physical weak- 
ness. Instead of lying on the sofa and 
courting painful ideas if you are a desper- 
ate lover, a hypochondriac, or a valetudi- 
narian, you should be up and stirring 
yourself. The blood of a melancholy 
man is thick and.slow, creeping sluggishly 
through his veins, ike muddy water ina 
canal; tbe blood of your merry, chirping 
philosopher is clear and quick, brisk as 
newly broached champagne. Try, there- 
fore, to set your blood in motion. Try, 
rather, what a smart walk will do for you ; 
set your pegs in motion on rough, rocky 
ground,jor hurry them up a steep, cragged 
hill ; build stone walls; swing an ax over 
a pile of hickory or rock-maple; turn a 
grindstone ; dig ditches ; practice ‘‘ ground 


and lofty tumbling :” pour water into 
sieves with the Danaides, or, with Sisy- 
phus, ‘‘up the high hill heave a huge 
round stone ;” in short, do anything that 
will start the pe rspiration, and you will 
soon cease to have your brains lined with 
Black, as Burton expresses it, or to rise in 
the morning as Cowper did, ‘ike an 
infernal frog out of Acberon, crowned 
with the ooze and mud of melancholy.” — 
{Professor Mathews. 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Employed promptly, in eases of Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Loss of 
Voice, and Influenza, prevents their becoming serious, and speedily restores to health 
those who are thus affected. This remedy is, in the highest degree, curative, ane. for 


Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Asthma, Quinsy, 
eacious. 


or Catarrh, 
We further state, with all confidence, 


no other preparation is so efti- 


that Ayer’s Cherry Px 


ctoral 


Cures Incipient Consumption. 


Consumption is the blighting plague of 
our nation. In its silent march through 
the land, it is stealing away from our 
homes thousands of the brightest and 


best of their inmates. If, however, the 
disease is taken in time, its terrible rav- 
ages may be prevented by the use of | 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
zer, of the Maine 


wick, Me., writes: ‘ Medical science has 


produced no other anodyne expectorant | 


so good as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is invaluable for diseases of the throat and 
lungs.” George E. Wilson, Battle Creek, 
Mich., writes: ‘* Twenty-nine years have 
been added to my life by Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I had been given up to die, 
With what my physicians 
supposed was Consumption. 
andemaciated, and coughed incessantly. 


Prof. F. Sweet- | 
Medical School, Bruns- | 


In all cases of sudden ailments, affecti: 
the throat and lungs, the immediate use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is of the highest 
importance. It may 
upon in such cases, 
treatment of these 
place, as a household remedy, that can be 
filled by no other preparation. Mr. 


always be depended 
and for the effecti 


maladies, occupies 


Samuel Bement, Principal of Bartlett 
School, Lowell, Mass., writes: “I have 
used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for several 
years, in cases of severe cold, or throat 
affections, and always found it aspeedy and 
effectual remedy.” Mr. H. E. Simpson, 
Rogers, Texas, writes: ‘‘ I contracted a 

severe cold, which suddenly developed 
jinto Pneumonia, presenting dangerous 
My physician at 


and friends | and obstinate symptoms. 
I was weak | once ordered the use 
I | Pectoral. 


of Ayer’s Cherry 
His instructions were followed. 


procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pecto-| and the result was a rapid and permanent 


ral, and, before 
ubout my business. 
and healthy man ever since.” 
Jackson, Far Rockaway, L. 
“ Aver'’s Cherry 


I., writes: 


Cons sumption, many years ago.” <A. C.| 
Bell, New Glasgow, N. S., writes: 

than twenty years since, when a young 
man, I had a terrible cough, for a long 


time. My 


cline. 


it was all taken, I wasj|cure.” H. H. 
I have been a strong | erat,” 
Mrs. S. H. | 


Pectoral saved me from a disease of the lungs, 


| 


system was run down, and | 
my friends thought I was going into a de- | lungs. 
3y the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- | doctors finally gave me up. 


Woodal, Editor ‘* Demo- 
MecConnellsburg, Pa., writes: 
‘“*Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has saved my life. 
After having suffered for some time from 
induced by bad 
friends thought I 


colds, and, when my 


““More could not recover, I tried Ayer’s Cherry 


ectoral. In three months I was well.” 


| Horace Fairbrother, Rockingham, Vt., 
writes: “A severe cold affected my 
I had a terrible cough, and the 


Ayer’s Cherry 


toral, the alarming symptoms disappeared, | Pectoral relieved my lungs, and, by its 
| continued use, effected a permanent cure.” 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 


For sale by all Drugyists. 


and I speedily recovered my health.” 
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HEALTH_THE Liv 


SASANFOR oS 


Isa Reliable Remedy tor Liver Complaints and ills caused 

by a deranged or torpid condition of the Liver, as Dys- 

popets a, Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, Headact he, 

falaria, Rheumatism, etc, It regulates the bowels, puri- 

fies the blood, strengthens the svstem, assists digestion. 
ALUABLE FAMILY~MEDICINE. 

Thousandsof testimonials prove its merit. 
4NY DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU ITS REPUTATION. 

FOR 


CURE ‘i: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 

and perform the work of the Natural Drum, Always 
in position, but invisible to others, All Conversa. 








ui vn and even whispers a We refer to 
those using the Send for descrij ptive circular with tes- 
timonials, free. Address, F’. HiSCOX, $53 Broad. 


way, % successor to Dr. Peck. Mention this paper, 





_ Lig WONDERFUL 


URG CHAIR, 


, Reclining, 
r Combine 
ce, 


Library, Smoki 
and Invalid Cha 
AN 


dé <a an up. Send i Catal 
LUBURG M'F'G CO. 145 N. 8th Ht, PHILA FA, 





Creat ¢ Church LICHT. 


give the Most Powerful, the 
aoe and the Beat light k ceows for Churches, Stores, 
Parlors, penne, Otices, vol euomms Gas ay Theatres, Depots, etc. 

nd size of room. circular and st Powh A liberal disco 
id the trade, — = P. FRINK. wart Street. 2 
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FERRIS GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET: WAISTS 


fr Health, Economy and Beauty 
at hy —_— t fit for all ages—Jnfants to Maule 
forthem, Takeno other. 


tailers, 
FERRIS B BROS., M’t’rs, 81 White St., N.¥. 





ow wet 
New and ele- 








LBC. STEAM cm 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


A.B.C.Wheat, A.B.C. Barley, A. B.C. Maize, 


Hulled, Steam-Cooked Desiccated, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! ! 





A i an Eee the Finest Graine, 
npurities removec P 
merican pared for the tablein ay 
Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 
(Registered Trade Mark ) 
Breakfast PATENTED. 
—ees =| For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
circulars, etc..to THE CERKALY 
Coreals. | M'y'a Co..83 Murray Street, N. Y, 
meme (Incorporated 1875. ) 


HALE & KILBURN’S Foisis. BEDS 


Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Grea’ 
Variet: 













test 

Richest Designs, BEST Adjusted. 

Most Simple. Neat. Chesp Luxurious os 

Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 

NEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR ODORLESS 

DESK WASHSTANDS | « COMMODES 
No Pump. No Sewer] Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 


x"ain st, PHILA, Sroatway, N, York 


ee d for Catalogue, | and kindly mention this eox 
















OMAN OR AN i 2? Per Cent. 
w ANTEDTO eye PROFIT. 
taking orders for our celebrated oil portraits. Previous 


Fhowledge of the business oom essary. @2.' 25 Outat 
¥F The agent realizes $66 profit per week on only 4 
orders per day. Reilly Bros. & Co., 444 Broome St., N. ¥ 
Those answering an adver tisemeni wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser und 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisemen* im Vha Christian Unig, * 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


Qi, Pure. 


Wash furniture with it. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent to any one who can not get it of 
their grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay post- 
sent to Proctor & Gamble, Cincinnati. 








Please mention this paper. 





_LEADING SCHOOLS. 
Best TEACHERS, ane rorticn, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


A RICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.7 East lith St.. NewYork 








URR AND BURTON #®EMINARY, 
Marchester, Vermont. 
English and classical school for both sexes. 
Terms moderate. 
Best of New York references given. Address 
REV. M. L, SEVERANCE, Prin. 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE, 


Ane Hudson River Institute, @ Boarding School a 
b rank for »oth sexes. New classes formed Nov. 
@165.30 pays board and tuition for balance 
a the school year, in all branches ed Music, 
Art, and E a. Sena for Catalogu 
A. FLACK, A.B., ePresident, 





ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y, 


ne and successful school for ‘both sexes. 
eS Moderate rates. Enter at 
Send memenenenes W. H. BANNISTER. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, P. pie. N. ¥. 

FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
with acomplete Colle raes ourse, Schools of Painting and 
Music, A<trenomical Observatory, Laboratory of Chem- 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 


a preparatory course. Ok bb dere application. 
J. RYLAND KENDRICK, ‘Actsag Pres went, 








- JERSEY FITTING 


Union UNDER - FLANNEL 


MADE TO ORDER. 


INSILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE. 


These garments are made expressly for our 
trade, of ribbed goods 


MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Cataloques sent free on application. 








WANTS. - 





(Cards of not more than ten lines (agate mneuuie) 
wil be inserted in this coburn tor subscribers vnlv, 
Sor fifteen cents per line. J 


For Sale—A complete set of Seribner’s and 
Century Magazines, Nov., ‘70, to Oct., °85, 3 
vols.,in good condition. Price, $60. Address 
P. O. Box 232i, Jacksonville, Fla 


Wanted—By a competent, Christian lady, one 
or two young children to board and care for at 
a@ reasonable rate, in her home in a pleasant 
New England village ; or would leave home to 
take charge of children and housekeeping, if 
parents desired to travel. Address Mrs. B. E. 
N., Christian Union office. 

A Lady with eleven years’ experience would 
like a position as companion, assistant house- 
keeper, or to take charge of children. P.O. Box 
69, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


Wanted—A young woman to take care of 
three children, one an infant. Must have had ex- 
perience, be a plain sewer, and a Protestant, of 
any nationality. One being such can find a good 
home and fair wages by addressing M. M. M., 
Christian Union. 


W.8) Sloane 


Invite inspection of their 


UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT, 


in which will be found an entirely 


NEW COLLECTION OF 


LAGE GURTAINS 


in all qualities, SILK DAMASKS, 
TAPESTRIES, SILK and MOHAIR 
PLUSHES, JUTE VELOURS, TUR 
COMAN GOODS, and CRETONNES 

WINDOW SHADES, CURTAINS, 
and PORTIERES made and put up 
on short notice. 


BROADWAY, 
Righteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


James M'Creery & Co. 


Call attention to their stock of Fall 
and Winter Dress Goods. In variety, 
richness, and positive novelty, this 


season's importations are unsur- 
passed. A visit of inspection is re- 
quested. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 
Broadway and I1th Street, 
New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
Motual insurance Ceatpcdy 


New Yous, Janrvanry 2 
The Trezetees, in Conformity to the Chatra i 
Company, submit the followteg Stasment af + 
affairs On the 31at Lecernber, 1584. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from is 
+ ade 1884, to Bist December 
1ss4 33,958,085 ~ 
Premiams on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1884 rea 1,447, 7% 46 


Total Marine Premiums....... .. £4,405.796 3° 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1584, $4,006,271 o 
cosse: paid during the —— 
game period... ....... $2,109,919 20 
Returss of Pre- —_—— 
miums and 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 
The Company nas the foliowing assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 








BNE sthauacts cmacmstnatbinas inxs $8,776,685 Oo 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
ID. 0 tice ress tach eiemaead ib bile Gini 2,005,100 04 
Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estim ated at........... 440,000 0) 
Premium Notes & Bills eames 1,454,959 7° 
Cash in Bank.... .............. 261 "344 6 
GEE 5 enh ie ths « og 0ee - $12,938, 28° 938, 280 3 


Six per cent. og hE - the outstanding cer 
titicates of profits be r to the bolder 
thereof, or their 


, On and 
after Tuesday, the Eee ot Febr February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of issu 


will be redeemed and paid to "he holders thereof 
>r their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tues- 
éay, the Third of Febru next, from —— 
date all interest thereon will cease. The cert: 

cates to be produced at time of payment, ans 


cancelled 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
for the 


the net earned premiums of the Compan 

er bem ym 3ist December, 1884, for w' cer 

tifi issued on and after Tuesday, tae 
By order of the Board. 


Fifth of May next. 
J. H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 
4. D, JONE: EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CBA RLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W.-H. A. MOORE, ROBERT B MINTURN, 
AMES LOW, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID ire WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT. 
4A RA JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WMS ‘Hal LEVER} 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, OS. B. CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURBER, 
HORACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
LIAM E. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKE 
LIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON SM 
C. A. HAND, GEORG EBLIS 
JOBN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. WILLIAM D. b MORGAD 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presidens, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vico-Pres’t, 





A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pree'’t, 





CARPETS. 


OWING TO THE 
OUR 


_ GREAT SPECIAL SALE 


WE HAVE AGAIN ADDED TO OUR ALREADY 
EXTENSIVE LIST OF 


SPECIALTIES 


} For this week. 
| 1,000 DIFFERENT STYLES OF BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, AND EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, ALL 
FIRST-CLASS MAK#tS, THIS SEASON’S PATTERNS, 
PURCHASED AT AN ENORMOUS SACRIFIOE, AND 
OFFER 
ABOVE 
} THE MANUFACTURERS’ COST. 
JUST RECEIVED DIRECT FROM THE MILLS OF 
THE CELEBRATED CROSSLEY & SONS, 
(Halifax, England,) 
AN INVOICE OF IMPERIAL MOSAIC 


VELVETS 
| TO WHICH WE INVITE PARTICULAR ATTEN 
TION. 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 


IN OUR 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
200 PAIRS TINSELED VELOUR CURTAINS, 
$35 PER PAIR; WORTH $65. 
330 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS, 
$15 PER PAIR; WORTH $25. 
300 PAIRS NUBIAN CURTAINS, $3.50 PER PAIR; 
WORTH $6. 
1,00 PAIRS REAL LACE CURTAINS AT $7.50 PER 
PAIR ; WORTH 812. 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


THEM AT ONLY A SLIGHT ADVANCE 





Lewis & Conger 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THEIR 
PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS AND TABLE GOOD3 A 
CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


THESE GOODS BEING EXCLUSIVELY FROM ONE 
FACTORY ARE UNIFORM IN COLOR AND OF 
THE FINEST QUALITY MANUFACTURED. THE 
SHAPES ARE THE NEWEST PRODUCED, AND THE 
DESIGNS OF DECORATIONS THE RICHEST AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE IN THE MARKET. IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT, AS IN THE OTHERS OF THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT, THEY ARE ABLE TO GIVE TO 
THEIR CUSTOMERS THE BENEFIT OF IMPORTA- 
TION RATES. 


601 & 603 6th Ave.; 1338 & 1340 Broadway, 
DUPLICATE i>, 
cases, at HALF regu- 
lar quotations, 
WEDDING 
PRESE NTS. Send for Price-Lict, 
JH. JOHNSTON, 


Cash paid for Sil- 
150 vsti cor. Broome St., N.Y. 





verware, Old Gold, 

Bronzes, &c. 
Diamonds and 

Watches equally low. 


‘WHITE AND ‘DECURATED 


Fine French Ohina and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... -$12 00 

Fine White French China by sets, 100 p’cs 22 00 

Gold-band China Tea Se Solsean Gl ntoes 0 5 wee 78 

Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 4 pieces...... 12 00 


Decorated Chamber Se 0 pieces, twits... 8 00 
Devorated Dinner -_, 1 ohorees and designs... 20 Ov 
Decorated Perior andB rass Hanging Lamps,ete. ) 


ALSO ALL HOUSL-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-Liet mailed freeon 
application, Estimates and information furnished 
HADLEY'S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City, 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free 
of charge. Sent C.O.D. or on receipt of P.O. M. order 





Man Wanted © #08? 


| fin his localit Responsible house. References e: 
changed. GAY & BROS.12 Barclay5t.)N. Ye 





ANTE An active “an or Woman in 

every county to_sell our 
oods. Salary $75 per Month and Expenses. 
anvassing Outfit and Particulars FREE. 
Sranpagp Sitvers-Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union,’ 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST. 
NEW YORK. 


GKAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOObDs 
ESTABLISHMENT 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks 
Satins, Velvets, and 
Plushes. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN. THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 
YEARS. 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


a 


ARTISTIC 


WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS 


Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retail 
Branch (cor. of th Street), The most extensive 
display of Wall and Ceiling Paper Decorations that 
has ever been submitted to the public of New York. 
It includes not only our own new line of Wall 
Papers, but carefully selected specimens of the 
most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations. 





Mle 


Over 20) New Sethiiiik in all styles, Ancient and 
Modern, can be seen in actual use at our Fifth Av 
enue Branch. 

It provides a covering for walls and ceilings, hav 
ing the design in relief ; it is water-proof and prac 
tieably indestructible. It is a sure protection from 
all external damp, and has valuable sanitary prop 
erties, which appear to cover every requisite for a 
perfect wall and ceiling covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH: 
Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 


MANUFACTORY AND RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT: 


Cor. Seventh Avenue and 29th St., New York. 


N. B.—Estimates for Interior Decorations promptly 
furnished, presenting the highest artistic effects 
within the limits of judicious expenditure. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK—156 & 158 BROADWAY. 


the Annual Premium on a $1,000 Policy at the 
eof Z body AS : 
at the end of the twent years the Compan: 
will return to the pos Bi in « —— 
While the $1,000 Insurance will have been se 
cured for 2) years at the net cost of $1.68 for 
og insurance per year. Or, if the po 
not surrendered at the end of the 
years, it becomes a paid-up policy of....... 1,006 Wo 
Any other Amount will be in the same Pro- 
portions. 
These results are not estimated, but are fixed in 
itive contract, the full face of the Poll mean: 
pein man bein; ng) payable in the event of the death of the 
here is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
poe ll of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Vaiue being Guaranteed by 
the terms of the New York Law. 


For examples at other ages and amounts, and also 
tn the 10 and 1S year plans, write oo or satan 





500 WW 


* 





